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I 


Introductory 


E arl Alexander of Tunis became Minister of 
Defence on ist March, 1952. He had already agreed to 
a second extension of his term as Governor-General of 
Canada when the Prime Minister, Air. Winston Churchill, 
visited him in Ottawa and persuaded him to return to England 
to join the Cabinet. The appointment was a significant 
commentary on the urgency of the siluiition in matters of 
defence both at home and abroad. What pressure was brought 
to bear on the great soldier to induce him to accept the Prime 
Minister’s invitation is not known and it is not in the public 
interest that it should be. That it was considerable there can 
be no doubt, for Lord Alexander had become the most popular 
Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada. The fact 
remains that he resigned his appointment and in February, 
1952, leftRideau Hall for the last time as the King’s representa¬ 
tive in Ottawa. 

He brought to Whitehall the valuable administrative ex¬ 
perience of six years as Governor-General of the most important 
dominion in the British Commonwealth, as well as the know¬ 
ledge gained in a lifetime of active service. Few men have had 
such a varied military career. He was commissioned in the 
Irish Guards in 1910 and in the 1914 war served for four years 
on the Western front, rising to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
was five times mentioned in dispatches and won the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Order and Military Cross. His special 
ability singled him out for the command of the Baltic Landes- 

I 
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wehr in Latvia in 1920, where he made a notable contribution 
to the establishment of the independence of the new republic. 

He was at Constantinople in 1922 at the time of the flight 
of the last of the Sultans and the rise of Kemal Atatiirk when 
the Allied forces had the difficult task of maintaining the 
balance between the aspirations of the Greeks and the ambitions 
of the Turks. During the inter-war period he was given a 
brigade in India and took part in two punitive expeditions on 
the north-west frontier. He returned home to command the 
1st Division which eventually formed part of Lord Gort’s 
expeditionary force in France when world war broke out 
once more in 1939. At the time of the Dunkirk evacuation 
he was the last senior British officer to leave the beaches. 

After a period of service at home, when he was one of the 
originators of the Battle Training Schools, he was sent to 
Burma to organize the evacuation of the remnants of the 
Imperial forces to the Indian border after the fall of Rangoon, 
a task which he accomplished with the greatest distinction. 
In August, 1942, he succeeded General Sir Claude Auchinleck 
as Commander-in-Chief of British Forces in the Middle East, 
and drew up the plan of campaign so brilliantly carried out 
by General Montgomery, at El Alamcan and afterwards. 

At the final concentration of the United Nations forces in 
Tunis, he was deputy commander under Gc'neral Eisenhower 
and in charge of the i8th Army Gz'oup. He led the ground 
forces which overran Sicily in five weeks in July and August, 
1943, and after the invasion of the mainland of Italy became 
supreme commander. On 4th June, 1944, his armies captured 
Rome and he was made a field-marshal. During the winter 
of i944--‘5 he kept between thirty and forty German divisions 
engaged in Italy at a most crucial period of the war, and in 
the end brought about their capitulation. In recognition of 
his military services he was raised to the peerage and created 
a Knight Companion of the Order of the Garter. 

He was appointed Governor-General of Canada on 31st July, 
1945, and took up residence in Ottawa on loth April, 1946, 
where he remained for nearly six years. His nomin¬ 
ation as Minister of Defence did not pass without criticism 
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in certain quarters of the Opposition but, in view of his out¬ 
standing achievements and his unquestioned ability and 
personal integrity, it was generally welcomed. 

His own point of view was expressed in an interview when 
he arrived at Liverpool at the end of February. “I am happy”, 
he said, “to render any services I may be called upon to 
perform for my country when and where needed. I shall be 
glad to help towards the preservation of peace, the peace we 
all desire by building up the deterrent strength of our armed 
forces in association with those of other peace-loving nations. 
I shall start in right away.” 

He took over a Ministry brought into existence by the 
evil incidence of war and its aftermath. At the beginning of 
the century there were only two departments directly con¬ 
cerned with the defence and fighting strength of the nation— 
the Admiralty and the War Office—for the aeroplane had not 
yet brought an Air Ministry into being. To-day there are 
five, for, apart from the three Service Departments, we have 
not only the Ministry of Defence, but also the Ministry of 
Supply, which in effect grew out of the Ministry of Munitions 
established during the First World War. The Ministry of 
Munitions was necessitated by the needs of the hour to supply 
the enormous demand for armaments and materiel required 
for modern warfare, which is no longer confined to the fighting 
services but is the concern of everybody. 

The Ministry of Defence is of later date and originated in 
the premiership of Stanley Baldwin. In the General Election of 
1935 he had been given a majority of 250 over his opponents. 
The new Parliament was preponderantly Conservative al¬ 
though it had the support of half a dozen or so National 
Labour Members who followed Ramsay MacDonald, and 
thirty Liberal Nationals under the leadership of Sir John 
(now Viscount) Simon. Included in its mandate was a vague 
understanding that something ought to be done about re¬ 
equipping our military defences in view of the growing tru¬ 
culence of Mussolini and the uneasiness caused by the re¬ 
arming of Germany under Hitler, The suggestion of re¬ 
armament was studiously avoided for we had only recently 
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taken a prominent part in the abortive disarmament con¬ 
ference at Geneva. “Re-equipment” was much less alarmist 
from the point of view of the electorate. 

At that time the supreme authority in military affairs was 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, a body composed of the 
three Service Ministers and Ghiefs-of-Staff and technical 
advisers. The Chairman was the Prime Minister of the day, 
the view being taken that as national security was ultimately 
of more importance than any political issue, it was primarily 
the responsibility of the head of the Government. 

Sir Duff Cooper has written of the period when Baldwin 
became Prime Minister for the fourth time: “There had for 
fifteen years been a growing feeling that there was a certain 
lack of direction in the defence policy of the country, that each 
Department had been developing too much on its own lines, 
and that there was urgent need for a stronger supervising 
authority. One eminent critic had gone so far as to suggest 
that while the War Office was preparing to fight Russia on 
the north-west frontier of India, the Admiralty had their plans 
for a war agjiinst Japan in the Pacific and the Air Ministry 
were thinking only of defeating the French Air Force over the 
Channel.” 

Such criticisms were undoubtedly exaggerated but there 
is no doubt that there was widespread anxiety as to the state 
of our preparedness in the event of war. Baldwin may have 
been eager for a considerable increase in the armaments of all 
three Services but he had to reckon with the formidable 
objections of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville 
Chamberlain, who was resolutely opposed to any large in¬ 
crease in national expenditure whether for defence or anything 
else. But there could be no real objection to the nomination 
of a Minister of Defence and it so happened that Mr. Winston 
Churchill was available for the job. 

Since the time when he had differed with the Government 
on their Indian policy, which he foresaw as ultimately meaning 
our withdrawal from the sub-continent, Mr. Churchill had been 
in the political wilderness. He had consistently opposed the 
proposed legislation, but now it was on the Statute Book there 
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was no longer any reason why he should continue to be 
excluded from office. He already had a long and distinguished 
public career behind him and he had been in turn First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War and Minister of 
Munitions. 

But for some reason or other his obvious claims made no 
appeal to Stanley Baldwin who, instead, nominated an amiable 
lawyer. Sir Thomas Inskip, afterwards Lord Caldecote, to the 
new post of Minister of Co-ordination of National Defence. 
Inskip had never had any connection with any of the Services 
but had taken a leading part in the debate that led to the 
rejection of the Revised Prayer Book. He did his best to build 
new munition factories, but very little about co-ordinating 
defences. The same may be said of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Chatfield, who held the office for the first eight montlis 
following the outbreak of war in September, 1939. 

The situation was saved in May, 1940, when Churchill became 
Prime Minister and set about organizing defence, a task which 
he ought to have been given five years before. Throughout 
the war he combined the duties of head of the Government and 
Minister of Defence with the triumphant result we all know. 
When Mr. Attlee succeeded Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister 
in 1945 he continued the policy of taking over the portfolio 
of the Defence Ministry although he later handed it over, first 
to Mr. Alexander and later to Mr. Shinwell. On resuming 
power on 25th October, 1951, Mr. Churchill again became 
Minister of Defence but decided that the new circumstances 
called for the appointment of a separate Minister. His choice 
was Earl Alexander of Tunis. The conqueror of Italy assumed 
office on the same footing as his fellow-members in the Cabinet 
—he was responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet might 
frame policy, but it was his duty to explain that policy and 
persuade Parliament, from his place in the House of Lords 
and through his deputy in the Commons, Mr. Birch, that 
it was the correct one, and would be carried out in the best 
interests of the country. He has had to meet the require¬ 
ments of the three Services, each one of which has quite natural¬ 
ly made demands at the expense of the other. He may have 
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found it a disadvantage that he himself was a soldier by 
profession. 

Above all he was called on to co-ordinate our national 
defences at one of the most critical periods of our history and 
at a time when the peace of the world was threatened by the 
uncompromising attitude of Soviet Russia. How far he 
succeeded will be for history to judge. He had the disadvantage 
of having been removed from home affairs for a period of 
six years during which he must necessarily have been out of 
touch with military as well as domestic problems. But he 
brought to his task not only a fresh mind but also outstanding 
ability, experience and knowledge. They were invaluable 
assets. 

Certainly he is not the man to be deterred by setback or 
disappointment, for he has had taste of both during his career. 
It is the measure of the man that his first two important 
military commands were in campaigns of retreat and evacu¬ 
ation. Lord Gort left him in charge of the final withdrawal at 
Dunkirk. In Burma he fought off the Japanese long enough 
to give India time to prepare her defences and so forestall 
invasion. He went about his duties with the same imperturb¬ 
able calmness which has always been his chief characteristic 
whether in the hour of defeat or moment of victory. 

He has never been dismayed by the task on hand, however 
difficult or impossible it appeared. Surely no soldier in history 
has ever been given a more terse directive than the personally 
written note handed him by Mr. Churchill before tlie African 
campaign: 

“i. Your prime and main duty will be to take or destroy, at 
the earliest opportunity, the German-Italian Army commanded 
by Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its supplies and 
establishments in Egypt and Libya. 

2 . You will discharge, or cause to be discharged, such other 
duties as pertain to your command without prejudice to para¬ 
graph I which must be considered paramount in His Majesty’s 
interests.” 

It was a tall order when one considers that at that time the 
armour of Rommel’s panzer troops was almost within striking 
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distance of the Nile Delta, and Mussolini was confidently 
expecting to ride in triumph into Cairo on a specially chosen 
white horse in emulation of Napoleon’s Marengo. Alexander 
obeyed his orders, Rommel was destroyed. Delenda est Carthago, 
Almost the last battle was outside Bizerta. 

It is characteristic that Alexander, the ordinary man as 
distinct from the combatant soldier, should have chosen this 
command from the Prime Minister as an object lesson of how 
the science of war could be applied to the more important 
achievement of peace. Speaking at the MacDonald College 
of McGill University in February, 1948, on the occasion of the 
Second Annual War Memorial Assembly, he said:— 

“Many may think that the selection and maintenance of 
an aim is much easier in war than it is in peace. The selection 
of an aim may be difficult but that is no reason why it should 
be avoided. The hard fact remains that he who chooses his 
aim and sticks to it will make his way in life—and he who 
docs not, will drift aimlessly like a ship without a rudder. 

“If every individual has a clear purpose in life and is pre¬ 
pared to work for it, he will not only benefit himself but achieve 
the great aim of making his country happier, stronger and 
more prosperous,” 

Aim and attainment have been the guiding principles in 
his life, principles which actuated him in responding to the 
stern call of duty which led him from Government House in 
Ottawa to the Ministry of Defence in London. 



II 


The Promising Miler 


H arold rupert leofric Alexander was 

nearly ten years old when the aged Qiieen Victoria 
raised the fourth regiment of Foot Guards in recognition 
of the gallantry of her “brave Irish soldiers’’ who had fallen 
in the South African War. It was in April, 1900, and the Irish 
Guards came into being. Young Alexander from that moment 
had a fixed ambition. One day he would be an Irish Guards¬ 
man. He attained his ideal. He became Colonel of the regi¬ 
ment he joined as a subaltern forty years ago. It is a dis¬ 
tinction he holds in especial pride. 

Field-Marshal Earl Alexander, K.G., cx-Governor-Gcncral 
of Canada and now Minister of Defence, has throughout his 
career endeavoured to carry out an ancient tradition of the 
Brigade of Guards that the welfare of serving men comes 
before those in authority. In his new high office he can be 
relied on to apply the same principle for the security and 
survival of us all. 

Lord Alexander w^is born on loth December, 1891, and 
comes of an old Ulster family. His ancestors settled at Caledon 
in County Tyrone towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and it was in the family mansion that the future field-marshal 
was brought up by his widowed mother in company with his 
three brothers. 

Caledon House and estate wxre originally the property 
of the Earl of Orrery and were purchased in 1775 by James 
Alexander, the son of a Londonderry merchant. This same 

8 
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Alexander had made a considerable fortune in the service 
of the East India Company and, three years previously, when 
still little more than forty, had been able to retire with the 
reputed sum of ;^6oo,ooo to his credit. He had originally 
intended to settle in his native Londonderry where he built 
an imposing liouse called Boom Hall, but he went to live at 
Caledon when the Orrery property came into the market. 
He was an ardent supporter of Grattan’s Volunteer movement 
and raised the Auchnacloy Volunteers while remaining a 
staunch Unionist. In 1790 he was created a baron in the 
peerage of Ireland, being advanced to a viscountcy seven 
years later. He was made Earl of Caledon at the time of the 
Union and died in 1802. 

His son, the second Earl, was appointed the first Governor 
of Cape Colony, lately seized from the Dutch, in 1806 and 
he remained in South Africa for five years. His tenure of 
office is recalled by the town of Caledon in Cape Province. 
When lie came home he decided to make Caledon House 
one of the show places of Northern Ireland and employed the 
great architect, John Nash, to prepare the design. A feature 
of the rebuilt house was a Dutch stoop in Ionic columns 
similar to those he had found at the Cape. He formed a great 
library, many of the books coming from the collection of 
Bishop Percy, the editor of the Reliques of Ancient British Poetry. 
After Waterloo, along with many other contemporary noble¬ 
men, he toured the Conlinent purchasing from impoverished 
European princes works of art with which he furnished his 
new house among the woods of the Blackwater river that 
flows through the Caledon demesne. He also carried on the 
family military tradition by becoming Colonel of the Tyrone 
militia. Since that time succeeding generations of the Alex¬ 
anders have been soldiers by profession. 

Earl Alexander is the third son of the fourth Lord Caledon 
who died in 1898. His father married Lady Elizabeth Toler, 
daughter of the third Earl of Norbury. She had four boys, 
the youngest of whom was only three when she was left a 
widow. They lived at Caledon House, a lordly establishment 
reached by a drive a mile long which traversed a park filled 
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with fine oaks and Irish yew. It was very much a case of the 
youngsters making their own amusements. All four loved 
outdoor life and their games were largely military in character. 
Mock battles were a favourite form of recreation and there 
was plenty of scope in the extensive woods of the family estate. 
Their ammunition consisted of potatoes and Harold Alex¬ 
ander proved an adept at laying ambushes for his brothers 
and local lads who were roped in as reserves. Lord Alexander’s 
elder brother. Colonel Herbrand Alexander, has the liveliest 
recollections of these boyish escapades and the natural strategic 
instincts of the future field-marshal: “Harold would creep 
round, take you in the rear, or spring an ambush. He was 
very good at bringing the whole business to an end with a 
master stroke.” 

There was always a large number of animals at Caledon, 
for the four boys liked pets of all kinds. Young Harold had a 
pony on which he was often seen riding in the village, and older 
folk remember how he used to pay very business-like visits to 
the post oifice and general store. A favourite f orm of recreation 
was to race the “Heath Robinson” engine of the Cogher 
Valley railway. It was the first locomotive he ever drove. He 
became an expert engine driver while he was in Canada and 
was often on the footplate of long-distance expresses. It was 
ever a matter of personal regret that the local narrow gauge 
railway near Caledon eventually had to disappear because, 
with the coming of modern transport, it did not pay its 
way. 

The dogs at the big house had their own burial ground which 
was carefully tended by the four brothers. Master Harold 
used to carve the headstones, most of which, alas, were filched 
by G.I. souvenir hunters stationed at the requisitioned Caledon 
House during the recent war. A local expert taught him how 
to dance the Irish jig. He has been an enthusiast all his life 
and among his kit in France afterwards there was often to be 
found a small dancing board! 

In course of time he went to Hawtreys, where again his 
chief delight was in playing soldiers with his schoolfellows, and 
in 1906 proceeded to Harrow where he was in the Army class. 
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He was then fifteen years of age and entered the Headmaster’s 
House under the Rev. J. Wood. He quickly made his mark 
as an athlete and a cricketer. He won the cross-country run 
round Harrow Hill and was second to the redoubtable H. S. O. 
Ashington in the mile. The House Cup depended on the event. 
H. S, O. Ashington was one of tlie best middle-distance 
runners of his time. He was killed in the 1914 war. 

Alexander as a schoolboy is remembered as being of a re¬ 
tiring, modest disposition, traits which have been the hall¬ 
mark of his character throughout his career. In the Army 
class he was very diligent and in the end passed out very 
creditably. He had for companions the late Euan Wallace 
and G. F. Earle, better known in later years as a cricketer. 
Euan Wallace eventually was commissioned in the Cavalry 
to the chagrin of his teachers who urged him to go to Woolwich 
to qualify for the Artillery. Alexander never had any doubts 
in his own mind. He wanted to be an Irish Guardsman. 

He was in the school eleven of 1910 which, before the 
Eton match at Lord’s, had not been l^eaten that season. He 
was played for his bowling and was the best schoolboy googly 
bowler of his day. He was one of the heroes in what has come 
to be known as Fowler’s match. 

For those historic two days at Lord’s, Eton were led by 
R. St. L. Fowler and Harrow was captained by G. F. Earle. 
Alexander was last man in for both the Harrow innings, and 
behind the wicket was Walter Monckton, now a fellow member 
of the Cabinet. On the Friday morning the weather was dull 
and depressing and the wicket so sodden that the opening of 
play had to be delayed. Harrow eventually batted first and 
put up the very reasonable score of 232, of which Alexander 
contributed 2 not out. Eton quickly met with disaster and 
were skittled out for a miserable 67, Alexander taking 3 
wickets for 7 runs. 

Eton followed on and did better in the second innings, 
making 219, and 64 came from Fowler’s bat. Alexander 
accounted for 2 wickets at the expense of 33 runs. Even 
so Eton were in pretty poor case, so much so that on the after¬ 
noon of the second day many old Etonian supporters left the 
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ground in disgust. Harrow had only 55 to get and the task 
seemed too easy. But they reckoned without Fowler who 
proceeded to annihilate his opponents by taking 8 for 23, 
and when Alexander went in at last man there were still 23 
runs to get. But as he left the pavilion he seemed very assured 
and waved his bat in spite of the disaster that had so un¬ 
expectedly overtaken his side. In company with O. B. Graham 
he proceeded to add 8 valuable runs in a stand of 13 before 
being caught at short slip. Eton were victors, by the margin 
of 8, in the most sensational match in the long series of contests 
between tlie two schools. 

It is interesting to record the comment of the cricket cor¬ 
respondent of The Times in his summing up of the game. He 
wrote: “At the end Alexander raised hopes by the way he 
shaped and he seemed full of confidence. . . . Too little use 
was made of Alexander as a bowler. Eton were always more 
comfortable when he was not bowling.’’ 

He left Harrow that same year and proceeded to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst where he was commissioned 
in the Irish Guards twelve months later. At school he had 
been a fag like everyone else and in spite of his athletic prowess 
did not attain the position of either head of his house or a 
monitor. He made many friends and had the reputation 
among his fellow schoolboys and masters as being a youth of 
great charm and infectious enthusiasm. 

They keep his memory green at Harrow School where a 
copy of a notable portrait by Sir Oswald Birlcy hangs in an 
upper room of the Alemorial Building along with those of two 
other distinguished soldiers of the First World War—Lord 
Horne and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. On the dais of the 
Speech Room there is preserved his simple Windsor chair with 
the plain inscription “Alexander of Tunis” embossed in gilt on 
the back. His son Shane is now at Harrow, in Headmaster’s 
House as his father before him, and Lord Alexander has been 
present on speech day as an ordinary parent, although he 
could not escape the distinction of being “cheered” as he left, 
a rather engaging old Harrovian custom. He entered into 
the traditional singing with gusto, the famous song “Forty 
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Years On” having a special appeal to one who so often played 
on the ground at the foot of the hill. 

While he was still at Sandhurst he was a prominent runner 
and won events over both the mile and two miles in the 
R.M.C. sports. And he continued to keep up his running 
after he joined the Guards. Lord Burghley, the greatest 
hurdler of our time, has always had a principle: “If you keep 
fit, you feel fine.” He had been anticipated by many years in 
his ideal by Lieutenant Harold Alexander, of the Irish Guards. 
To him physical training was an essential attribute of the good 
soldier. He considered it as of equal importance with the 
drill of the barrac k square and the knowledge required of a 
platoon officer in the ordinary course of his duties. All three 
were essential in the equipment of a man who set out to lead 
those serving under him. 

At Whitsuntide, 1914, when the Irish Guards were quartered 
at Aldershot and the idea of war still very remote. Lieutenant 
Alexander kept himself in very strict training. Whenever he 
had opportunity he took his turn on the track with such effect 
that local reporters wrote of him as a “promising miler” and a 
“middle-distance runner from whom good things might be 
expected in the future”. On the Whit Monday of that year 
the Irish Amateur Athletic Association held their Champion¬ 
ships on the grounds of the Royal Dublin Society at Ballsbridge, 
a function which had taken place annually for more than a 
quarter of a century. The prospective programme had already 
been printed when the secretary received a telegram from 
Aldershot. “Enter Harold Alexander for mile championship. 
Birth qualification, born County Tyrone.” 

It was a last minute intimation and the secretary did not 
even trouble to have a slip announcing the fact in his pro¬ 
gramme. In fact he only casually mentioned the receipt of 
the telegram to the official handicapper, Mr. T. W. Murphy, 
a well-known sporting journalist in Ireland at that time. 
“There is a late entry of a soldier from Aldershot.” Mr. 
Murphy replied: “If he is not in tlic handicap then Fm not 
interested.” 

At Aldershot Lieutenant Alexander completed his ordinary 
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regimental duties on the Sunday and caught the night mail 
from Euston, arriving at Westland Row Station in Dublin on 
Whit Monday morning. He had a substantial breakfast at 
the Shelbourne Hotel and then took an outside car to Balls* 
bridge. Almost his only luggage was a bag containing a 
singlet, blazer, pair of shorts and running shoes. He announced 
his arrival and established his credentials, finding there were 
six others in the race. And he won the event easily. The 
/m/z Tunes report the following day, read: ‘‘A big surprise 
was forthcoming in the one mile. The holder, F. J. Ryder, 
retired 220 yards from the finish, and the Hon. H. R. Alexander 
of the Irish Guards, who went to the front after a lap and a 
half, experienced no difficulty in resisting the attention of 
J. Gamble, of Ballyrnoney.” 

Mr. T. W. Alurphy took notice after the event and remarked: 
“If that fellow had entered for the mile handicap I would have 
given him 50 yards start from Ryder. Off the mark, he would 
have won the handicap in a canter.’’ 

They tell a story in Dublin athletic circles to this day of that 
momentous afternoon when the unknown soldier from Aider- 
shot beat the favourite out of hand. There was an old Birm¬ 
ingham “pug” known as “Tommy” Monks who used to 
earn a shilling or two in the dressing room by rubbing down 
the athletes. Generally his tip was a shilling or, at most, half 
a crown. But Lieutenant Alexander’s gratuity was something 
different. It was a golden sovereign slipped into “Tommy’s” 
hand quite casually. Tommy Monks was not seen in the 
pavilion any more after that. 

It was not long between the Whitsun holiday and that of 
August and by that time the world was thinking of more 
momentous things than athletics—or even cricket. 
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Front Line Soldier 


1 IEUTENANT THE HON. HAROLD ALEXANDER 
was in No. i Company of the ist Battalion Irish Guards 
-'on the square of Wellington Barracks, in Birdcage Walk, 
when the regiment was addressed by Lord Roberts before its 
departure for overseas service in the early days of the 1914 
war. 

He was a popular subaltern, knowm fur his athletic prowess 
and admired in his platoon for the personal interest he took 
in all serving under him. In fact it was his chief concern. 
On nth August the battalion entrained at Nine Elms for 
Southampton where it embarked on the steamship Movara. 
As the liner moved through Spithead it passed the old battle¬ 
ship Formidable and a signal was exchanged between the two 
vessels: “Hope you will get plenty of fighting”. It had a mixed 
reception on board the trooper for there were those who 
thought they would be too late to meet the Boche in the field 
and everything would be over by Christmas! 

Disillusionment was swift to come. The battalion landed 
at Le Havre and on the 14th entrained under secret orders 
for the front. By the 22nd they had reached the Belgian 
frontier and at a point five miles east of Malplaquet, where 
Marlborough won his last great battle against the French 
in 1709, they heard the first sound of the guns. It was a 
bombardment that was to go on unceasingly for more than 
four years, but as Rudyard Kipling in his History of the Irish 
Guards wrote: “they were then unknowing that at the end of 

*5 
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it all, they would hear them cease almost on that very spot'’. 

The concentration of German strength even at that initial 
stage was overwhelming. No one realized as the ist Guards 
Brigade crossed the border tliat Sir John French’s force of 
80,000 men, disposed between Conde, through Mons, towards 
Binche, with 300 guns, were about to meet twice that number 
of Germans on their own front, apart from a huge army 
moving to turn their left flank while another quarter of a 
million were sending the French back in confusion on the right. 
Withdrawal could not long be delayed, yet Alexander and his 
men enjoyed the remark of a newly arrived drill sergeant who, 
finding the battalion preparing to mo\^e back, cxclaim(‘d: 
“F’what’s all this talk about a retreat?” The inevitable order 
came and the retirement took its tragic course, through 
Landrccies, La Fcae, Coucy-Le-Cchateau, Soissons, Meaux, 
Rozoy, The low thunder of artillery was heard from the 
outskirts of' Paris. 

The rapidity of the advance of the Germans had upset 
all calculations. \Mien the Irish Guards jiassed through Rcr/oy on 
6th September, having suffered very heavily during the retreat, 
they saw an old priest at the door of his church and almost 
mechanically bared their heads in reverence while the as¬ 
tonished cure ga\’e them his blessing. That same afternoon 
Lieutenant Alexander, reconnoitring with a platoon in the 
direction of the village of \'illcncuvc, reported the presence 
of a hostile battery which had already accounted for four 
of his men killed and eleven W'Ounded. He led his men to the 
attack while the bells of the local church were ringing! Vil- 
leneuve was occupied and the German battery silenced by 
artillery half an hour later. It w^as the first action with which 
his name is officially associated. 

The tide of the German advance had been stemmed and in 
the mixed fighting on the Marne the Allies regained the 
initiative. Alexander was engaged in the continuous fighting 
which ensued when the Germans were driven back to the line 
of the River Aisne. F'or his gallantry in the last named battle 
the French Government awarded him the Legion of Honour. 
It has been stated he was decorated for the part he played 
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in the Marne fighting but I have it on the authority of Colonel 
Fitzgerald who was with him at the time that it was for the 
Aisne, Whether for Marne or Aisne it was a signal recognition 
and one of the earliest bestowed in the war. 

Frustrated in their assault on Paris, the German High 
Command turned its attention to the vital Channel ports and 
the fighting extended to the north through Picardy and 
Flanders until vast armies were linked all the way from the 
Aisne valley to the Belgian coast. From the Allied point of 
view it was very much a case of pitting gallantry against 
formidable odds, for at every point the Boche had advantage 
of numbers and artillery. 

It was at Zillebeke Wood in the early days of November 
that Alexander was wounded for the first time. Under enemy 
pressure the line was near breaking point but if it gave there 
was nothing to prevent the enemy from taking the whole 
French coast iVorn (kilais to Dieppe. The situation was des¬ 
perate and every ch'rk, cook and orderly, as well as ordinary 
infantry, took up a rifle and fought to the death. Years after¬ 
wards a man who was in the inUk described the scene. “ ’Twas 
like a football scrum. Everyone was somebody, ye’ll under¬ 
stand. If he dropped there was no one to take his place. 
Great days! An’ we not so frightened as when it came to 
fighting by machinery on the Somme afterwards.” 

Most of the defending force on this sector had been without 
food or water for thirty-six hours and before relief came 
the Irish Guards suffered many casualties. Two officers were 
killed or died of wounds, one was missing, and four were 
wounded, among them the commander, Lord Ardee, and 
Lieutenant Harold Alexander. Lieutenant Alexander was 
hit in the thigh and hand and had to be sent home. He had 
had his baptism of fire and by all reports had acquitted him¬ 
self well. 

At the end of the year he was granted a period of sick leave 
and after discharge from a convalescent hospital in London, 
went for a holiday to his native Caledon in County Tyrone. 
But after the tumult of France, he was ill disposed for a quiet 
life. He decided that if he was not allowed to fight tliere was 
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nothing to prevent him from walking and he declared his 
wounds were no longer giving him undue trouble. And he 
might well get in a little shooting. There was the family 
hunting lodge of Derg on the borders of County Donegal but 
unhappily snow lay heavy on the hills. To while away the 
time he suggested to Peter Taylor, the head keeper, a tramp 
across country. They would go to Donegal town. It was only 
just “over the hill”, a euphemism for eleven “Irish miles”. 
For Alexander it was just an ordinary stroll and when the two 
got to Donegal, he went into a shop to buy a newspaper where 
he was mistaken by an olliccr of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
for a German spy! After he explained who he was the con¬ 
stable was satisfied and scjuire and gamek<‘eper began the long 
trudge over the mountains back to Derg Lodge, reaching it at 
7.15 in the evening and having eaten nothing since ten that 
morning. They had a cup of tea at a farmhouse and worked 
out it was nearly forty miles to Caledon. Tliere was no pos¬ 
sibility of any sport and so Alexander suggested tliat they 
should walk it alter sending the guns and dogs back by train. 

Two days afterwards they set out, starting at four o’clock in the 
morning on a sound breakfast of ba(‘on and eggs. They did 
not halt for any length of time until Omagh, thirty-two miles 
off, where they ordered sandwiches and t(*a in a hotel. Once 
again Alexander was taken Ibr a German spy when he mis- 
chie\'ously made inquiries about the best motor road to 
Ballygawlcy, a route which he knew full well. The manageress 
was very suspicious and left them. Lieutenant Alexander said 
hurriedly: “Come on, Taylor. Let's get out of here. She’s 
gone for the police!” They were soon on the road again. 
Once a motorist pulled up asking if they wanted a lift but 
Alexander refused, remarking to the gamekeeper: “I would 
not put my hand on a donkey for help on this tramp. This 
walk has to be done. If I can’t do it, you go on. It’s do or die. 
I am going to do it if I have to crawl on my hands and knees.” 

It was his own way of proving to the doctors that he was 
fit enough to go l^ack to his regiment. The trudge went on 
with a brief rest at Ballygawlcy, the only one for refreshment 
they allowed themselves apart from the short respite at Omagh, 
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and by nine o’clock at night they were back at Caledon. In the 
two jaunts they had traversed sixty-four miles in seventeen hours 
and all the time Alexander had one hand in a bandage while 
there were still stitches in his thigh wound. 

He has remembered the expedition all his life. So has 
Peter Taylor, who still has a personal note from Alexander 
written in reply to a letter of congratulation on his being 
made field-marshal. It is dated from Allied Force Head¬ 
quarters on 17th December, 1944, and reads:— 

‘‘My dear Taylor, 

“Thank you so much for your letter, and your kind 
congratulations which I much appreciate. 

“1 shall return to Caledon with my family immediately 
the w'ar is over—in fact the first thing I am looking forward 
to doing. But when I do get back 1 won’t ask you to come 
on a sixty-four mile walk in seventeen hours, as we once did 
years ago. H. Alexander, F.-M.” 

In due course he reported back to depot after his sick leave 
and was posted to \\ arlcy Barracks where a second battalion 
of the Irish Guards was in process of Ihrmation from the 
reserves of the regiment. Warley is situated close to Chelms¬ 
ford in Essex and the quarters were old and ramshackle; 
it is said that they had been condemned in the days of the 
East India Company! The battalion was officially raised in 
July, 1915, and he had been promoted captain in the previous 
February. In spite of all local difficulties the unit was ready 
to go overseas by the end of the summer and after formal 
inspections by General Sir Francis Lloyd, commanding 
London District, and Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for 
War, it left Warley for France on i6th August. After a brief 
stay at Le Flavre it entrained for St. Omer where there was a 
period of rest preparatory to going up the line. It was the time 
of harvest and the men endeared themselves to the local 
peasantry by helping with the crops. It was a relaxation that 
was to prove the prelude to tragedy, for the battle of Loos was 
at hand. 
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On 22nd September the battalion joined the 2nd Guards 
Brigade and, going forward, were officially billeted in the 
pouring rain at a place called Haguin in the coal mining 
area of that part of die front. They were moved to Le Rutoirc 
where diey were confi onted with a wide vista of broken land 
marked on the map as trenches. The battalion was largely 
composed of men who had never been in action before and 
Captain Alexander was one of the few officers who had any 
real experience of actual gunfire. But regular trench war¬ 
fare had already become the rule of the Western front and that 
was something new even to him. It was very different from 
die Marne, the Aisne, even Zillcbeke. 

At Lc Rutoirc the German line had been driven back for a 
short distance and Captain Alexander and Captain Hubbard, 
in command of die first two companies, went out to look at 
the He of the land at the break of day. Heavily shelled and 
battered trenches had a habit of looking very much alike and 
there was no one to tell them exactly which sector the 2nd 
Irish Guards were ex{)ccted to occupy. With the aid of roughly 
prepared maps and in consultation with the ist Bn. Scots 
Guards to their left they decided on a position approjiriately 
called Lone Tree. It was a favourite target of the German 
artillery but they were luit to know that. Owing to the con¬ 
gestion on the roads and the nature of the broken ground, it 
was nearly midnight before the main body came up. They had 
been on tlieir feet for forty-eigJit hours and without food for 
most of the time. 

On 28th September at 2.30 in the morning the battalion 
was given verbal instructions to advance to a depth of 500 
yards. But someone had blundered. The Germans held an 
impregnable position. As one of the attackers said: “Their 
trenches were designed as if they were to stay there for ever.’’ 
He was not far wrong, for the Boche held this part of the line 
for three years without being dislodged. The battle of Loos 
was the beginning of the deepening shadow that was to shroud 
that devastated soil of Flanders and Picardy for so long and 
turn it into a sepulchre of youth and the graveyard of a gener¬ 
ation. The whole action, although lauded as one of the greatest 
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battles in the history of the world, was futile in its conception 
and devoid of result beyond an appalling casualty list. 

Captain Alexander was beleaguered with a handful of men 
in the scratch trenches forward on the far side of some shelled 
out scrub called Chalk Pit Wood and sent back a runner 
asking for reinforcements in terse terms that suited the hour. 
They arrived in the form of two companies of the Coldstream, 
But everything was unavailing in the light of German pre¬ 
paredness. The brigade was marooned in the rain of night 
and tlic men dug despairingly in the sodden chalk in a pitiful 
attempt to keep themselves warm. When morning came the 
Germans got their range and the shelling was resumed re¬ 
lentlessly. Altogether in the battle of Loos the 2nd Irish 
Guards lost over 300 circctivcs. Seven officers fell killed or 
wounded at one time in forty minutes. For his gallantry in 
action Captain Alexander was awarded the Military Cross. 

Rudyard Kipling summed up tliat fatal hour: “It does not 
seem to have occurred to anyone to suggest that direct infantry 
attacks after ninety minutes’ bombardment, on works begotten 
out of a generation of thought and prevision and applied 
science, and developed against all contingencies in nine 
months, arc not likely to find a fortunate issue.” 

At Loos Captain Alexander proved himself to be a born 
leader of men. In Ballymoncy in County Antrim there is a 
lawyer’s clerk, cx-Guardsman Robert McShanc, who first 
met him in the 1915 fighting. He has given an account of his 
impressions. 

“We saw at once that he was an extraordinary young man. 
There w^as originality in everything he did. Even then he 
appeared to be able to lead and control men by the power of 
his personality. He was entirely free from fear, superior airs 
or snobbery. Being an athlete who knew how to train and 
look after himself, he was fitter than anyone in the regiment. 
Fitness was a religion with him but not his only religion. 
He seemed to be able unconsciously to pass on the inspiration 
to others. He was the most perfect man, morally, physically 
and mentally, that I have ever met. These things enabled 
him to be superb in face of danger and in tight corners. For 
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his own safety he never gave a thought. After a long march 
during which he marched with the men—even when Com¬ 
manding Officer—the lirst thing he did was to go round to 
where the men were, to sec if they were comfortable before 
attending to his own needs. He seemed to be able to command 
company or battalion without swearing.” 

In the third week of November, 1915, he was seconded to 
the first battalion to take command with the acting rank of 
major and remained in charge until the new C.O., Lieut.- 
Coloncl R. C. McCalmont, arrived in France on 9th December. 
He was then not quite twenty-four! In the New Year he w£is 
back with his company who were ‘‘resting” behind the line 
after a long spell in the trenches. We find him active in 
diverting the troops by devising “a ghostly trap” for the 
enemy patrols in No Man’s Land. It took the form of making 
two dummies representing dead British soldiers. Alexander 
modelled one in putty and he painted the face in vivid 
colours. 

His effigy' was built up on framework which could be so 
manipulated that the figure appeared to be alive. While the 
tw^o figures were being made at headquarters, a French girl, 
passed and, believing them to be real, fled shrieking down 
the village. They warre in due course taken to the trenches on 
stretchers and {)laced in front of the wire, one on its back 
and the other face upwards. The serquel has been described: 

“Strapped between the shoulders of one ol* them, for the 
greater production of German curiosity, wais a cylinder 
sprouting india-rublier tubes. This w^as intended to resemble 
a Jlamrnenwerfer. Hand and rifle grenades were then hurled 
near the spot to encourage the theory (the Hun works best on 
a theory) that two British patrols had fought one another in 
error, and left the corpses. At evening the I.cw'is gun party 
and a brace of bombers lay out beside the kill, but it was so 
wet and cold that they had to be called in and no one was 
caught. And all this fancy work, be it remembered, was 
carried out joyously and interestedly, as one might arrange 
for the conduct of private theatricals or the clearance of rat- 
infested barns.” 
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After a period in the line in the Yprcs salient, Alexander 
was present at Ginchy during the prolonged battle of the 
Somme which started on ist July, 1916, and lasted for several 
months. Never in the history of modern warfare had there 
been such terrific slaughter. The life of an infantry officer 
came to be reckoned in terms of days, even hours. But Captain 
Alexander was imperturbable. As Valentine Williams, the 
creator of “Clubfoot”, who was serving with him at the time 
said: “Alexander was the only man I knew who appeared to 
enjoy the Battle of the Somme.” 

The action at Ginchy took place on 15th September and the 
ultimate aim of the 4th Army w^as to breakthrough to Bapaume. 
The 2nd Irish Guards, in w'hich he w'as still a company com¬ 
mander, were in support and the brigade was allotted a front 
of 500 yards north-east of the village. The barrage was known 
to be particularly elfcctivc in the area and Alexander took the 
necessary precautions to move his mcii out of potential danger. 
As one officer drily observed: “It was just like a game of 
snooker except that everyone played with the nearest ball 
as soon as the game began!” 

Alexander’s battalion, far from full strength owing to 
previous heavy losses, dug themselves in and hardly suffered a 
casualty during the period of w^aiting. When our artillery 
started up, the Bochc laid down a barrage. It fell just where 
Captain Alexander and the second-in-command. Major 
Roche, thought it would and it justified to the full their 
tactics in mustering their men wdiere they did. In the sub¬ 
sequent advance there was much hand to hand fighting and 
in the first assault Alexander successfully led his men to clear 
the nearest trench of the enemy. But the ground had been 
shelled and fought over so often that it was impossible to 
establish a definite front and regiments were all mixed up as 
they continued to grope forward while not a few Boches, 
overlooked while sheltering in shell holes, began to open fire 
from the rear. 

It was not now a case of mustering battalions, or even 
companies. There was only a handful of men left, with the 
Grenadiers reduced to sixty and tlie Irish to forty% while the 
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Coldstreamers could not rally more than ten. A small mixed 
force went on in the direction of Lcs Boeufs and reached an 
open trench dug amid standing crops! They halted and sent 
back for reinforcements but as tlie official account records: 
“They were already a detached force, and they might as well 
have indented for elephants. The enemy realizing our push 
had come to an end began to steal forward in small bodies 
which first outflanked and then practically surrounded the 
whole detachment. At least a whole company, hidden in the 
tall crops, made a rush which should have killed or captured 
everyone in the position. Somehow or other—and again no 
coherent account was ever rendered, but it was probably 
due to our controlled rapid fire—they failed. Our men fought 
tlieir way out and back to the main body with surprisingly 
few casualties.” 

Even so it had been a terrible, almost fruitless day. As 
ever on the Somme the carnage was appalling. But the 
infantry" had become ac customed to slaughter. In the common 
soldier's language: “Atop of it all, when a man was done 
with he felt he was in the road of the others. The same with 
the battalions. Wffien they was usc^d they was heaved out of 
the road like a broke lorry and only too glad of it. But, as I 
was saying, when we was expended, we all felt ashamed of 
blocking the traffic with our wounds and our carcasses. The 
only fun for us afterwards was telling them that came up 
what was awaiting them. But they knew—they knew it al¬ 
ready.” 

Eleven officers and about 300 men of the Irish Guards had 
been killed and wounded on that day and there was barely 
half a mile of ground to show for their particular sacrifice. 
For his services during the Somme fighting Captain Alexander 
was awarded the D.S.O,, the citation reading: “For con¬ 
spicuous gallantry in action. He was the life and soul of the 
attack and throughout the day led forward not only his own 
men but men of all regiments. He held the trenches gained in 
spite of heavy machine gun fire.” 

That autumn the regiment remained in the Somme area. 
The rains came, turning the battle-scarred land into mud 
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which became so deep that often men were stuck into it to 
their thighs for hours on end, powerless to move. Villages had 
been levelled to rubble and there were only charred stumps 
of trees to show where only a few months before there had been 
rich woodland. How the line was held by either side under 
the terrible conditions is something only known to the soldiers 
who faced the ordeal. 

Alexander was promoted major in the middle of December 
and in March of the following year was given command of the 
ist Battalion with which he had originally fought in the Mons 
retreat, taking the place of Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont. 
The weather was wild and stormy and there was evidence that 
the Germans were preparing to withdraw to shorten their 
lines and establish a position on more favourable ground 
than the churned up morass of the Somme battlefield. The 
drill of the day was training for possible open warfare, a 
departure from routine which was the subject of irreverent 
jest among older soldiers who had so often heard of cavalry 
break-throughs but never seen one. 

There was a joke in the camp that whenever the Boche 
abandoned half a mile of trench, Army Corps ordered in¬ 
tensive practice in open warfare as if it was only a question of 
days before we would be marching into Berlin. In addition 
this time the battalion was instructed in assaulting three 
lines of trenches, the creeping barrage being simulated by the 
rolling of drums. 

This was altogether too much for one old sweat w^ho realized 
that if “you lent too heavily on such a barrage, the officer 
would take your name. So ye’ll understand, ye catch it both 
ways: for if ye purshuc the live barrage, ye’ll likely to be killed 
and if ye purshuc a Dhrummy barrage too close, your name’s 
in the book. That’s war.” 

I have no doubt that Colonel Alexander enjoyed the joke 
as well as anybody. For he had always been very human in 
his dealings with the men under him. 

In the trenches he would organize rat-hunts as a diversion 
on quiet days, a sport in which everyone joined with gusto, 
for apart from lice, rats were the chief abomination. He also 
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used to go out on lone expeditions in No Man’s Land in search 
of other prey. Company Sergeant Major John Milligan, who 
is now a Belfast policeman, tells a story of how he once ac¬ 
companied Alexander in search of a “lovely blue-eyed Hun”, 
while he was still a company olTiccr. “Everyone realized it 
was a difiicult and dangerous job to go over the top for a 
prisoner. It was snowing on this occasion and when I was 
chosen to lead the raiding party I suggested that the black 
figures moving stealthily from our trenches would soon be 
spotted. ‘W e’ll dress the party in white’, said Alexander. He 
dispatched an orderly to a village some distance in the rear and 
directed him to bring back sufficient white clothes to disguise 
the party. The orderly returned with a miscellaneous collection 
of feminine garments, nightdresses, petticoats and bed linen. 
Alexander enjoyed it all intensely and excelled in tlie role of 
dresser. The raiding party set out over the top but encountered 
lines of barl^cd wire j\ist sliort of the enemy trenches. I'hc 
Germans, suspecting trouble, opened fire and the raiders 
had to lie flat in the mud and snow.” 

It w^as impossible to go on and Alexander was disappointed, 
adding sadly: “1 promised the Brigadier a lovely blue-eyed 
Hun.” A few- hours afterwards a stray German w'andered 
by pure chance into the British lines and surrendered. He was 
terrified and bcw-ildered and could not understand why his 
captors WTre so curiems about the colour of his eyes. They 
were deep blue. Alexander was delighted. “The Brigadier 
should be pleased. I have got him a nice blue-eyed Hun and 
no one hurt into the bargain.” 

In the middle of March, 1917, the German withdrawal 
began and we followed warily in their path to establish a 
“new line”. Unhappily there was no cjucstion of a break¬ 
through and the “open w^arfarc” training wtis of no avail, 
Alexander remained with his battalion until it moved up to 
the salient in May and in July went home to Aldershot on 
an officers’ course. His first big personal command began the 
following October when he took over the 2nd Irish Guards 
then encamped at Herzeclc and engaged in training for one 
of the periodic clearing operations of an ill defined line around 
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Broembeck to the edge of Houthulst Forest which was event¬ 
ually to cost the division 2,000 casualties. Having made the 
acquaintance of his officers and visited the men in their 
quarters, Alexander took the battalion into action on 9th 
October. 

The engagement started at break of day with a terrific 
concentration of artillery fire. The objective was attained with 
little loss, although Alexander himself was slightly wounded. 
His injuries were not serious enough to send him “down the 
line”, and he remained in command. He found he had 
under him a battalion of rather outsize tough men which 
he had to control with a firm but kindly discipline. His first 
move was to change the cooks, for there had been bitter 
complaints about the feeding. He also organized sports and 
games, even dances. He himself was an expert step dancer 
and occasionally gave a demonstration to the delight of his 
men. And as usual he kept himself very fit. 

Valentine AA'illiams, who was then a junior officer in the 
battalion, has described an incident which occurred about 
this time: “One cold day an order had come through that the 
brigade must be ready to move at a moment’s notice for a 
critical part of the line. While we were experiencing the usual 
uneasiness in waiting lor transport—the distance being long— 
we were surprised, and indeed stimulated, to see Alexander 
and a few other enthusiasts in running kit—and running through 
the snow. He had guessed correctly that the lorries would be 
late. Instead of sitting down and fussing he was using the time 
profitably showing the men the value of control and discipline. 
When anything wxnt wrong, instead of blaming others, he 
accepted the blame himself. When he was leaving us for other 
work at the end of the w'ar, a hardened old soldier who had 
been through it with him from Mons, looked out of the window 
with tears in his eyes, and said: “There, ‘Alex’ goes from us. 
Wc shall not sec his like again.” 

So many stories are told of incidents in which he figured 
during that winter of 1917-18. One of them was at Boesinghe 
where the Irish Guards had just relieved a line regiment. 
It was raining hard and Lord Alexander was taking a brief 
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rest in a communication trench, his head cupped in his hands 
and his luminous dialled watch exposed on his wrist. Suddenly 
in the darkness he felt a violent tug on the arm and he de¬ 
manded angrily what the unseen intruder meant by it. A 
rather pained Cockney voice came out of the darkness: ‘‘Beg 
pardon, sir, I thought it was a glow-worm.’’ The man was a 
straggler who had been wandering about for three days and 
he left the weary^ colonel convmlsed with laughter. 

The “Baby Coloncr’ as he was affectionately called, for he 
was only twenty-six, frequently went on personal reconnoitring 
expeditions in No Man's Land. Once he was accompanied 
by Guardsman McKcown who now works in the Belfast 
Post Olfice. Alexander led the way and suddenly halted 
within a few yards of a German dug-out. Drawing his revolver 
he ordered McKeown to get back. Tlu' Guardsman hesitated, 
wishing to cover his commander with his ritlc. Alexander saw 
the orderly back to safety ajid after listening lor a lew minutes 
to the conv’ersation of the unsuspecting Bodies talking in their 
shelter, crept back to his own line. He had discovered in¬ 
valuable information which he was presently able to turn to 
good account. 

The surprise attack of 20th November, 1917, in front of 
Cambrai practically broke the Boche line but it proved to 
be a case of nearly but not quite. The enemy were able to 
rally round the notorious Bourlon \Vood which was to prove 
to be a Guardsmen’s tomb. Twice it had been taken and lost, 
first by the 51st Division and then by the 40th. Its capture 
was essential to safeguard the issue of the great battle and the 
Guards Division was called on to maintain the position around 
the village of Flcsc|uicres and fight in the wood itself. The 
commander of the 2nd Guards Brigade of which the 2nd Irish 
Guards formed a part was not told of the intended attack 
until early in the afternoon of 26th November and could not 
inform Alexander and the other battalion commanders until 
after four o’clock. No one knew anything about the ground 
or the strength of the enemy. The meagre instructions were 
that they were to clear the wood and seize the high ground 
beyond. And the pleasant news was given to them in a blinding 
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hailstorm. The clearing of Bourlon Wood was to be the Irish 
Guards’ contribution to the operation. 

Alexander called his company commanders to give them 
their orders and the men were issued with bombs and shovels. 
It was quite obvious that there was stern and bloody work 
ahead. As one Guardsman said afterwards: “There was not 
any need to tell us we were for it. We knew that and we 
knew we was to be quick. But that was all we did know— 
except we was to go dancing into that great wood in the wet, 
beyond the duckboards. The ground, ye’ll understand, 
had been used by them: and at the back outside Bourlon, 
all Jerry’s guns were ranging on it: a dirty an’ a noisy business 
was Bourlon.” 

The subsequent fighting was disastrous, the advancing 
troops being cut off among the trees and ambushed by the 
enemy. Prisoners were taken on both sides only to escape 
a few minutes lat(T, so great w^as the confusion. And all the 
time the heavy slielling went on. It was a defeat for the 
Guards, the first they had suflbred, but it can be said in 
mitigation that they had been turned out at too short notice 
and asked to achieve the impossible. The official account 
stated baldly that the brigade “fell back to its original line!” 
They did. No one knows quite how. Certain it is that when 
they were relieved by the Welsh Guards in the evening, the 
Irish Guards had momentarily ceased to exist as a fighting 
unit. Five officers were killed and many more wounded. 
Altogether there were more than 300 dead, maimed or missing 
on that fatal day. They came out 117 strong when all the 
stragglers had been gathered together. By merciful providence 
Alexander was not hit. 

His men had done their best even if they had been beaten 
and after the line had quietened down in the grip of winter, 
they went into rest at Simcncourt. It was a case of angry 
men licking their wounds and Alexander began to organize 
regimental sports and football matches to relieve their chagrin. 
He was determined that they should have as festive a Christmas 
as possible in the circumstances and went into Amiens personally 
to buy supplies. He seems to have succeeded pretty well for 
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on Christmas Day there was pork, plum pudding, three 
bottles of Bass per man, a litre of French beer, cigars and 
tobacco. And they had lighted Christmas trees laden with 
packets of sweets and toys which they distributed afterwards 
to the children of the village. 

The officers played the ist Coldstream at Eton football 
which they lost by a goal to two goals and a Rouge. Alexander, 
an old Harrovian, scored the only goal for his side! He well 
knew that there was nothing like sport to distract injured 
feelings. And so there was intensive training for football and 
athletics. Colonel Alexander competed regularly, often 
carrying off the long-distance events. For a commanding 
officer to take part in athletic sports in this way had never 
been known in the Guards before. His team won the brigade 
trophy. 

In the New Year Alexander went on leave while his men 
found a comfortable billet in Arras Gaol. The battalion 
had now been reinforced but had largely lost its Irish character 
owing to its heavy losses. It played its part in the great March 
retreat. For ten days the withdrawal went on and for a time 
Colonel Alexander had to take charge of the brigade, for the 
Commander, Lord Ardee, had been gassed. Ml the ground 
gained in a year (and at such cost) was lost in a fortnight. 
And then the Germans broke through between I.a Basscc and 
Armenticres and a Portuguese division just evaporated, 
leaving the road to Hazcbrouck wide open. The gap had to 
be closed somehow% I'lie Irish Guards were taken by bus to 
some flat ground near the village of \'ieux-Bcrquin and 
Alexander went forward to reconnoitre, making the grim 
remark: “Keep a good look-out in case we find ourselves in 
the front line.” 

He never succeeded in quite finding out, so universal was 
the confusion. He decided that some of his men should walk 
down the road southward until they came across the enemy. 
It was a tall order to give men, most of whom had only recently 
arrived in France and had never heard a shot fired in anger. 
But it is said he spoke so persuasively that the men marched 
off with a will. 
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Sir Douglas Haig paid tribute to the gallantry of these raw 
recruits. “The performance of all troops engaged in the most 
gallant stand and especially that of the 4th Guards Brigade 
on whose front of some 4,000 yards the heaviest attacks fell, 
is worthy of the highest praise. No more brilliant exploit 
has taken place since the opening of the present offensive, 
though gallant actions have been without number. . . , Prac¬ 
tically all the divisions had been brought out of the Somme 
battlefield where they had suffered severely and been sub¬ 
jected to great strain. All these divisions without adequate 
rest, and filled with young reinforcements which they had had 
no time to assimilate, were again hurriedly thrown into the 
fight and in spite of the great disadvantage under which 
they laboured, succeeded in holding up the advance of greatly 
superior forces of fresh troops. Such an accomplishment 
reflects the greatest credit on the youth of Great Britain.” 

In the 2nd Bn. Irish Guards, companies were down to forty 
men, but it retained its identity although two battalions of 
Grenadiers and Coldstreamers were amalgamated into one 
by reason of their hea\y losses. The danger passed at last. 
The Irish Guards, now so preponderantly English, fielded a 
cricket eleven. Goloiicl Alexander organized sports in the 
battalion so effectively that his teams again won the brigade 
championship with consummate ease. He also went to 
Paris with a number of officers and men to take part in the 
14th July celebrations. After the agony of the spring, the skies 
were lifting and Marshal Foch w^as preparing his last assault 
on the enemy. Final victory could not be postponed for long. 

But Alexander was not to be there at the end. On 14th 
October came the order from London that he was to proceed 
to England to take command of the loth Corps School at 
Merckeghem in France. There was great consternation and 
very real regret at the ILQ. of the 2nd Irish Guards when 
the news became known. He was one of the few survivors of 
the battalion he had accompanied to France in July, 1915. 
It had been reformed so often in the course of three years. 
But the men he commanded quickly came to respect their 
leader and he was held in genuine affection. 
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Before he left on i8th October he wrote his last orders: 
‘‘I wish to express my sincere grief at leaving the battalion 
I am so fond of. We have been through some hard times 
together, but the remembrance of those battles in which 
the 2nd Battalion has taken such a glorious part will always 
be a great pride to me. Remember the great name that this 
battalion has made for itself in the war. Be proud of it and 
guard it jealously. 

“I leave you in complete confidence that it is quite safe in 
your hands. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the 
loyalty you have always shown me during the whole time I 
have had the honour of commanding you.” 

In his history of the Irish Guards, Rudyard Kipling paid 
this tribute: “It is undeniable that j-VJexander had the 
gift of handling men on the lines to which they most readily 
responded: as the many tales in this connection testify. At 
the worst crisis he was both inventive and cordial and on 
such occasions as they strove together in the gates of Death 
would somehow contrive to treat the affair as high comedy. 
Moreover when the blame for some incident of battle or 
fatigue was his, he confessed it and took it upon his shoulders 
in the presence of all. Consequently his subordinates loved 
him, even when he fell on thorn blisteringly for tlieir short¬ 
comings, and his men were all his own.” 

With die exception of a period of convalescence at home 
after his severe wound in Zillcbeke Wood in the autumn of 
1914, he had served almost continuously on the Western front 
since the retreat from Mons. He was hit again in 1917 but not 
sufficiently badly to leave his command, lie was no desk 
soldier and was constantly in the front line. He had many 
narrow escapes and seemed to bear a charmed life. Once he 
saw what looked like a German hovering in No Man’s Land 
and was preparing to take a pot shot. By some intuition, he 
decided not to fire. He was very wise for the figure proved 
to be a decoy and he would most certainly have been picked 
off by a sniper. In such matters the Boche rarely made an 
error. On another occasion he was standing close to one of his 
officers who was preparing to get off his horse. There was a 
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burst of shrapnel which accounted for his companion but 
Alexander went unscathed. And there were so many other 
instances of a similar kind. 

When he first went to France in August, 1914, he was a 
subaltern with three or four years’ seniority. He rose to be 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd Irish Guards which he com¬ 
manded in the line for over a year. On more than one occasion 
he was called by circumstances to take charge of a brigade, 
no small distinction for so young a man. He was mentioned 
in dispatches five times and was decorated with the Military 
Cross and Distinguished Service Order. At the time of his 
recall home he was not yet twenty-seven! 

By way of postscript one may recall a remark made by 
Alexander many years later: “As a boy my ambition was to 
be an Irish Guardsman. When it comes to this business of 
fighting the proudest claim a man can make is that he is a 
front line soldier. I am glad that in my earlier days my first 
line experience was with the Irish Guards.” 

In the office of the Superintendent Clerk at the head¬ 
quarters of the Irish Guards in Birdcage Walk there is a small 
wooden board on which can be seen a faded reproduction of the 
badge of the regiment. Above are the words “Commanding 
Officer” and underneath, “2nd Battalion”. It was the sign 
used by Alexander in France wherever he established his 
H.Q^. It is one of the most treasured possessions of the regi¬ 
ment. 



IV 


Variation on a Military Theme 


T he Armistice was signed within a few days of Lieut.- 
Colonel Harold Alexander’s return to Ihigland after 
four years’ service in France. By its terms hostilities 
ceased, the Germans laid down their arms and the Allies 
occupied the Rhineland. But although at long last all was quiet 
on the Western Front, the guns were still firing in the East. 
And they were to go on firing for a long time. The Bolshevist 
revolution in Russia had been followed by widespread civ^il 
war. Abortive campaigns against the Soviet Government were 
fought by Kornilov, Denikin and Wrangei in the south, 
Yudenich at Petrograd and Admiral Kolichak in Siberia 
while a Polish attack on the Llkraine was beaten off. \Vhen 
Germany collapsed, tlic Red Armies in\Tided the Baltic States 
which had been ceded to the Reich under the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. The Allies had determined, however, to 
establish three independent States, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, between the Gulf of Finland and East Prussia, 
but there was to be much bitter fighting before the Com¬ 
munists were evicted. In this fighting Colonel Alexander 
was to play a conspicuous part in the liberation of Latvia as 
commander of the Baltic Landeswehr. 

Latvia had originally been under Polish domination but it 
became part of Russia at the time of the Second Partition in 
1793. Even so it continued to be largely owned by a clique of 
Baltic barons, about a hundred in number. The native 
Letts, altliough they had been nominally liberated from 
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serfdom in 1819, remained almost wholly dependent on these 
overlords who treated them as an inferior race. For nearly a 
century there had been a widespread popular movement for 
autonomy which was recognized during the war when the 
Tsarist authorities raised a number of Lettish national units. 
They fought bravely while Russia continued in the conflict 
but afterwards many of them eagerly joined up with the 
Communists. Their demands for the breaking up of the great 
estates and distribution of the land among the peasant farmers 
were bitterly resisted by the local barons, and the whole 
country was very much a house divided against itself when the 
war of liberation began. The situation was still further com¬ 
plicated by the presence of large German military forces who 
had occupied the country at the time of the general invasion 
of eastern Russia. 

Among the various military formations in the country was 
a mixed force of Baltic barons and their followers and a 
number of White Russians, largely anti-Bolshevist in sympathy 
but inw^ardly torn with conflicting loyalties. It was called the 
Baltic Landeswehr and in the end it provisionally decided to 
throw in its lot with the new Lettish Government and break 
away from the remnants of the German Army of Occupation. 
On I St July, 1919, Lieut.-Colonel Alexander was detached from 
the Irish Guards and sent on special service to Latvia to lead 
the Landeswehr in the general operation of freeing the country 
of hostile elements and establishing its independence. 

When he arrived in the Baltic he found that his nev/ com¬ 
mand consisted of 317 officers and 6,413 men, together with 
2,500 horses. It had been adequately equipped by the Germans 
but the force was largely disorganized and undisciplined. 
His first task was to encourage an esprit de corps^ a task in which 
he was greatly assisted by his soldierly handling of the situation. 
The fact that he was clearly disinterested in his motives made 
an immediate appeal to the officers and men under him 
although there were disruptive and treacherous elements 
among the more truculent Baltic barons who resented the 
presence of a foreign commander. He managed to eliminate 
some unreliable German personnel and organize the Landes- 
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wchr as a separate fighting unit. He established a head¬ 
quarters and divided the force into three sections—the Stoe- 
stroepe, the Bartli detachment and the Hahn detachment. 
(He was to meet Baron von Hahn under very different cir¬ 
cumstances in Montreal many years afterwards.) 

Eventually he was able to lead them as a united body 
through tlie capital of Riga to the easterly province of Lett- 
gallen where the Reds were established and only opposed by 
weak forces of the Lettish Army which was still in process of 
formation. It was no easy task for the whole country was in a 
state of confusion and unrest. Transport arrangements were 
primitive. There was no coal and locomotives had to be 
driven on wood. When fuel ran out, they had to stop while 
engineers felled trees to provide logs for the tenders. 
Fortunately at that time there were adequate supplies of 
food and the early autumn weather was fine and favourable. 

The Landeswehr was established at Kreutzberg by the 
end of September and on 3rd October Colonel Alexander 
decided to test his men in action. The operation was to be of 
a local character and largely experimental in purpose. There 
was also a political motive, for the Baltic Landeswehr was held 
in suspicion by the Lettish authorities who doubted its loyalty. 
The immediate objective was the \dllage of Lievenhof. The 
operation involved the fording of a river and a detachment 
of the new Lettish army participated. An advance of six 
miles was made and the movement was eminently successful 
in establishing confidence in the Landeswehr for the time 
being. That confidence proved to be premature, for an 
element of Alexander’s force under Baron von Taube was 
detected in making approaches to the enemy. Letters were 
intercepted to the H.Q. of the Germans and Bolshevists 
indicating they were prepared to change sides when the 
suitable moment arrived. All Alexander’s good work in 
organizing the force had been undermined and he had to 
proceed to a drastic screening of the men under him. He was 
aided by the fact that in December the last of the German 
occupation forces were driven out of the country. 

The mercantile population of Riga and about 50 per cent. 
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of the Baltic Germans were prepared to throw in their lot 
with the new republic, A few of the land-owning barons re¬ 
mained disaffected and they had to be eliminated. Baron von 
Taube found it convenient to leave Latvia in a hurry. It had 
been an awkward situation which Alexander had to handle 
with the utmost tact, and local conditions were not improved by 
the approach of winter and heavy falls of snow. He succeeded, 
nevertheless, in restoring discipline in the Landeswehr to the 
extent that he was able to beat off a determined Bolshevist 
attack on tlie new positions east of Lievenhof. 

The massed assault to drive the Reds from Lettgallen was 
timed for the early hours of 3rd January, 1920. On the Latvian 
side there was a Polish-Lettish Army which, together with the 
Baltic Landeswehr, numbered 53,000 men. Against them were 
two Russian divisions of 28,000 effectives and their line 
hinged on the fortress of Dvinsk with a garrison of 10,000. The 
fighting took place in open country south of the lake of Laban 
and the offensive opened at 6.30 in the morning. It was 
Alexander’s duty to consolidate a position on the rivers 
Uscha and Dubna, and a week later the whole army launched 
its final attack for the liberation of the province. 

In his direction of field operations, Alexander has always 
believed in giving clear and unmistakable orders. He has 
always been averse from issuing what he has described as 
“chatty” instructions. This was never more clearly shown 
than in the orders he gave to the Baltic Landeswehr in their 
last battles. They were written in German and were clear and 
to the point. He had mastered the elements of both Russian 
and German. The following is an extract from a general 
order issued from his Headquarters on loth January, 1920, 
after the Windausche regiment had taken eleven machine 
guns and many prisoners. 

The left wing of the Landeswehr will be pushed forward on 
the morning of 11/1/20 and the following line occupied— 
Gulbinskaya—Russina—Zegwelischki—Konljeniki—Rudsaty. 

The detachment Hahn will occupy Russina—Zegwelischki— 
inclusive. The detachment Barth in conjunction with detachment 
Hahn shall occupy the line up to Rudsaty inclusive. 

D 
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Instructions for the attack: 

a. At 7.30 a.m. on 11 / i /20 an assault group from the detach¬ 
ment Hahn will attack and occupy Russina and Zegwelischki 
and push on as far as Antaki. 

b. At Antaki an assault group of detachment Barth will be in 
readiness to take over the attack from Hahn’s group and continue 
to Rudsaty—Bynamy—Ldtzony. 

c. After the completion of the attack the assault groups of both 
detachments will be withdrawn as reserve detachments. 

d. The detachment Barth will place sufficient forces in readiness 
on the line of the Uscha for immediate occupation of conquered 
ground. 

e. After the occupation of Rudsaty patrols will be pushed 
forward on the road to Preli to identify the enemy’s new line of 
resistance. 

Light signals. White: Here we are. 

Green: Enemy in flight. 

Red: Enemy attacking. 

The detachment Barth will establish direct communication 
with the 2nd Windausche regiment and will notify them of the 
arrival of the Lettish flank company and complete the occupation 
of the Uscha line up to Rudsaty (exclusive). 

After the occupation of the new position, the detachment 
Barth will establish telephone communications as soon as possible 
with H.Q. over the telephone exchange of the detachment Hahn. 

Detachment troops with tactical report and sketch of the 
distribution of troops will be sent as soon as possible to H.Q^. 

Prisoners will be sent direct to H.Q. at Lievenhof. 

(Signed) Col. Alexander, 
(Commander of Baltic Landeswehr). 

On paper such instructions seemed straightforward enough 
but it must be remembered that the operations took place in 
the depth of winter. Nearly all transport was dependent on 
sledges. There was practically no cover and attacks had to be 
made by infantry advancing knee-deep in snow. Wireless and 
telephone equipment had to be removed from lorries and 
dragged along in sleighs. The strain on the troops was terrific 
but they fought with such tenacity that by the 14th the enemy 
were in full retreat on the whole front. (The Baltic Landes¬ 
wehr were opposed by an international Communist brigade 
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largely composed of Russians, Germans and Chinese!) Icy 
winds from the north never ceased. Horses of the cavalry and 
artillery units were exhausted. Many of the men went down 
with frost-bite and others were cut off by snowdrifts. 

To add to Alexander’s difficulties there was an epidemic 
of influenza in the detachment Hahn which reached such 
proportions that it could not take part in the next advance 
two days later. Victualling was a pressing problem but the 
British commander insisted that vouchers be given to peasantry 
in exchange for foodstuffs—a new departure in Baltic warfare. 
Armoured trains played an important part in the fighting 
on both sides. An ordinary Russian troop train came within 
machine gun range of Alexander’s forces. It was crowded to 
excess and as it moved on left a broad track of blood among 
the snow. 

In spite of adverse weather conditions, the Baltic Landes- 
wehr pressed forward and annihilated two Russian regiments, 
taking 300 prisoners and much war material in one day. 
They were often without artillery support, for the guns could 
not be moved because of the exhaustion of the horses. Even 
so the border of Lettgallen was reached on the 29th and the 
eastern province of Latvia cleared of the enemy. The enemy 
retreated across the Sinjucha and the Landeswehr occupied 
without opposition the sector of the railway to Rjeki. 

The operation had taken eighteen days in the course of 
which Alexander’s men advanced 160 kilometres (100 miles). 
Roads had often been impassable owing to blizzards and 
drifting snow. The cold had been intense throughout, the 
thermometer sometimes falling as low as 29 degrees Reaumur. 
There had been an insufficiency of warm clothing and, as 
the force went forward, supply of rations became increasingly 
difficult to maintain. On the Baltic Landeswehr front six 
enemy regiments were decimated as well as a unit of sappers. 
Eight hundred prisoners were taken. Alexander’s skilful 
handling of his men resulted in a surprisingly low casualty 
list, the total being only twenty-nine altogether. 

The successful attack on Lettgallen resulted in an armistice 
by which hostilities ceased and the Latvian Government 
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agreed not to cross the stipulated frontier line. But the diffi¬ 
culties did not end there. Large numbers of Bolshevist prisoners 
had to be looked after. Although they appeared well fed, 
they were poorly clad and in a state of misery. Grim stories 
were told of how the Red officers maintained discipline 
by means of terror, with Flying Tribunals that had power of 
condemning offenders to death or life imprisonment. And 
to make matters worse there was an outbreak of typhus. 

There was also the question of the future of the Baltic 
Landeswehr. Under Alexander’s direction it had become a 
highly disciplined body of excellent morale and had made a 
signal contribution in the attainment of Latvian independence. 
They regarded themselves as representative of a community 
which for hundreds of years had been a dominant minority 
in the Baltic States. Therefore in the days of adversity they 
had an ancient tradition to maintain before the Allies and the 
White Russians. There were a few reactionaries who refused 
to subscribe to the new order of things even at that juncture, 
and persisted in their refusal to compromise. But the majority 
of the rank and file and some of the oflicers determined to throw 
in their lot with the new republic and they were merged 
into the Lettish Army, One of them, Graf Keyserling, 
who had served with distinction in the Russian Imperial 
Navy, became Commander-in-Chief of the Latvian Naval 
Forces. 

On ist April, Colonel Alexander, having been publicly 
thanked by General Ballod, on behalf of the Latvian Govern¬ 
ment, handed over the command of the Baltic Landeswehr 
and prepared to return home. He resumed his duties with the 
I St Battalion of the Irish Guards, reverting to the rank of 
major. There followed a period of routine service with his 
regiment in London, Windsor and elsewhere, but presently 
he was to embark on another high adventure, this time, not 
amid the snow of the north, but in the sunshine of the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Black Sea. 

The Allies had made their terms with the Soviet Union 
but no sooner had peace been established in the north of 
Europe than trouble broke out in the south. At the end of 
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October, 1918, Turkey had come to terms with the Allies, 
whereby a combined fleet anchored off Constantinople, and 
an Allied administration was set up. Collection of arms 
concealed in Anatolia began and in May, 1919, Greek troops 
occupied the great port of Smyrna in Asia Minor. Their 
presence greatly incensed the Inspector of the Turkish 
3rd Army, Mustapha Kemal, who organized resistance with 
such effect that disarmament came to an end. Later he founded 
a Nationalist opposition against the Sultanate and the situation 
became so grave that in January, 1920, the Allies were forced 
to occupy Constantinople to protect the Government and the 
interests of minorities. The Nationalist deputies were either 
driven out or deported to Malta. In defiance of Allied author¬ 
ity, Mustapha Kemal established a provisional Government at 
Ankara in the mountains of Asia Minor and concluded a 
military agreement with Soviet Russia. 

In the following June the Turks were presented with the 
Treaty of Sevres which left them in Europe only a strip of 
territory to include Constantinople up to the Chatalja lines 
(made so famous in the Balkan war of 1912 which was the 
precursor of the greater wrath to come). The Dardanelles 
were to be internationalized, the Dodecanese Islands including 
Rhodes were to become Italian, Armenia made independent, 
and Greek occupation of Smyrna to continue for five years 
pending a plebescite. Mustapha Kemal would have none of 
this, but the Sublime Porte acquiesced, majeure. 

The Greeks were not so slow to realize their opportunity 
for aggrandizement and pushed their forces forward so that 
eventually they occupied Brusa not far from the southern 
shores of the Sea of Marmara, the island water between the 
Golden Horn and the Gallipoli peninsula. Throughout 1921 
there was continuous fighting between Turk and Greek on 
the Asiatic mainland and towards the end of the year a three 
weeks’ assault on Mustapha Kemal’s capital of Ankara was 
beaten off. All the time the Great Powders attempted mediation 
between the opposing parties without success, and the British 
Government under Lloyd George, greatly influenced by 
M. Venizelos, found itself in the awkward position of favouring 
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quite unjustifiable Greek claims against those of the Nationalists 
under the redoubtable Mustapha KemaJ. 

Such was the situation in the early part of 1922 when the 
international situation in the Middle East deteriorated to such 
an extent that a renewal of war on a big scale at one time 
appeared inevitable. The British forces at Constantinople 
were under the command of General Sir Charles Harington, 
affectionately known as “Tim”. He asked for reinforcements 
and one of the units selected to go to his support was the 
I St Battalion, Irish Guards, then stationed at Windsor, under 
the command of Major the Hon. Harold Alexander, D.S.O., 
M.C. 

On 25th April, 1922, the battalion paraded for a final 
inspection by the Colonel of the regiment. It was to be the 
beginning of a long period of service overseas. It was a joyous 
occasion with telegrams of goodwill from Queen Alexandra 
and the Duke of Connaught, an inspiring talk to tlie officers 
by General Jeffreys, commanding London District, and all 
Windsor turning out to cheer the Irish Guardsmen as they 
marched to the station. Major Alexander at their head. 
It was to prove to be no joyride, rather a test of patience and 
forbearance, very different from the icy winds of Latvia, and 
a brisk, if short, campaign. 

The battalion sailed in the s.s. Derbyshire from South¬ 
ampton round about four o’clock that same afternoon. She 
was a Bibby liner of 6,000 tons and the commanding officer 
of the Irish Guards took a very gloomy view of the deck 
accommodation, for there was hardly any room for sports or 
games of any kind. Major Alexander set great store by such 
things. He believed in keeping fit and the same applied to all 
soldiers under his command, especially if they happened to 
be Irish Guardsmen. It was a tradition with the regiment 
that they should be pre-eminent at sport as well as fighting 
and it is maintained to this day. Actually in this year, 1952, 
although they were only one of the ten battalions of the 
Brigade of Guards they had already won by the month of 
January the annual challenge cup awarded for aggregate 
points in July! 
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A band played “AuJd Lang Syne'' as the Derbyshire weighed 
anchor, and as the battalion diary records it was followed up 
“with ‘Garryowen’, a less melancholy tune, that gave to one’s 
feet an irresistible desire to patter the deck”. It was as well, for 
conditions on board were not very attractive. The men had 
to sleep in hammocks which caused a lot of good-humoured 
trouble and presently the trooper ran into a typical Biscay 
storm when nearly all were seasick. 

There were altogether over i,ooo on board, with a number 
of married women and details of the Sherwood Foresters, 
although by far the biggest individual contingent belonged 
to the Irish Guards who mustered twenty-four officers and 
515 other ranks. The ship did not touch port until it tied up 
at Alexandria on 5th May, but in the meanwhile Major 
Alexander organized such games as deck space would allow. 
There was a boxing tournament in which the Guardsmen 
won all the finals. As an encore he insisted that two soldiers 
who were found having a private scrap below should fight 
their differences out in public—with regulation gloves on. 
In a tug-of-war tournament ten Irish Guardsmen beat twelve 
of the Highland Light Infantry of equal weight and size in the 
final. In spite of the cramped conditions it proved to be a 
jolly voyage. 

After a brief stay at Alexandria, the ship continued her 
voyage to Constantinople and passed through the Narrow^s on 
nth May. Lining the deck rails, the troops watched Cape 
Helles glide by and saw the submerged wrecks of a landing 
ship and a French cruiser, grim reminders of the disastrous 
assault on the Straits seven years before. On the Asiatic shore 
they also saw in the distance the township of Chanak which 
was to be the centre of so much anxiety in the months to come. 
But the men were happy even if the officers were not. They 
were well fed, while in the mess Major Alexander and his 
twenty-four subordinates had for days been subsisting on 
curry which the steward alternatively described as Calcutta, 
Delhi, Bombay or Madras to put them off their guard. But 
it was worth it. It was adventure. Better than barrack duty 
at Windsor with all its spit and polish, although the major, 
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due to be gazetted lieutenant-colonel three days after their 
landing, allowed no laxity in the appearance of all con¬ 
cerned. 

The battalion, having been welcomed on board by General 
Harington, arrived at Constantinople on Friday, 12th May, and 
disembarked for the barracks at Tash Kishla which was to 
be their home for a twelve-month. They marched the in¬ 
tervening two miles over the cobble stones at attention with 
bayonets fixed, for the attitude of the population had become 
increasingly resentful of the continued foreign occupation. 
It was a tiring march, uphill all the way, and they arrived 
to find their quarters airy but dirty, and sanitation almost 
non-existent, a circumstance which Alexander records: “would 
undergo a sudden and substantial change’’. 

He was gazetted lieutenant-colonel on 15th May and for the 
first time found himself of permanent rank as a battalion 
commander. His various promotions during the war had been 
of an acting or temporary character and the same had applied 
in regard to his appointment in the Baltic I.andeswehr. The 
gazette must have been no small personal satisfaction. He was 
lieutenant-colonel at thirty-one, no mean achievement in the 
Brigade of Guards. 

He also had the satisfaction of receiving a personal note 
from the Commandcr-in-Cliicf, General Harington: “Just 
a line to thank you and to tell you I was very much struck 
with tlie appearance of your battalion yesterday. It was a 
real treat to see them and 1 am sure everyone was very much 
impressed. Needless to say I am greatly honoured at having 
the battalion under me and I can assure you that we will all 
do our best to make you all very happy.” 

After the first days of shaking down in their new quarters, 
Alexander turned to the question of the creature comforts of 
his men. They were being fed by the N.A.A.F.I. and as the 
battalion diary records: “The least charitable (with infinite 
reason) declared themselves successfully, nay continuously, 
poisoned. Now wc boast a Turkish chef, and a few days 
ago a Greek reported to take over his duties and since racial 
animosity is likely to run high, wc have a period of starvation 
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ahead/* But apart from the threat of dyspepsia, the thing 
which worried him most was the absence of a playing field. 
Such diversions as going to St. Sophia at the time of the 
feast of Ramadan, for the great solemnity of the Niglit of Power, 
were all very well; but the men required more robust recreation, 
especially as during May it rained most of the time. On 
4th June a parade in honour of the King’s birthday came in 
the nature of a diversion, and the Irish Guards acquitted 
themselves so well that a distinguished admiral said to him: 
“It made me feel six inches taller to be British on such an 
occasion.” 

The British soldier is nothing if not in improvisor, and by 
the end of June, there were not only flourishing gardens round 
the barrack square at Tash Kishla, but also a cricket pitch 
and a number of tennis courts. Cricket in Constantinople at 
the height of the (Jhanak crisis where recently the Loyal 
regiment had been put on the alert! But it was good for the 
morale of the men and proved a novel attraction for the 
natives, some of whom turned up to watch com])lcte with 
dirks and daggers. 

The rank and file were much better installed than the 
officers, who lived in Nissen huts which made first-class ovens 
in summer and threatened to be refrigerators in winter. A 
rumour went round that one of the officers had had a hot 
bath and no one ever found out where he got it. One of the 
difficulties was in finding domestic servants. There were 
thousands of Russian refugees in the city but they seemed 
to be willing to do anything but work. There were exceptions. 
A former Tsarist artillery officer wc])t when he was given a 
chance of tending the garden of the mess. What with the 
primitive horse-racing, cricket matches, and sauntering down 
the Grande Rue to the restaurants and cabarets, everyone 
was content. As one Irish Guardsman said enthusiastically 
to Lady Ilarington on a regimental occasion: “If this goes 
on I will sign for twenty years.” 

But in July the political situation took a turn for the worse. 
The Greeks began to mass an army in Eastern Thrace and 
threatened to cross the Chatalja lines into Constantinople. 
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Colonel Alexander had gone on a fortnight’s cruise in the 
battleship Benbow and on his return learned that General 
Harington had informed the Athens Government that should 
any move be made on the Turkish capital he would oppose 
force with force. The Irish Guards had been moved to a camp 
at Kutchik Checkmedje together with detachments of Field 
Artillery, the 3rd Hussars, the Buffs, LoyaLs, Sherwood For¬ 
esters, and the Essex Regiment. Alexander called his company 
officers together and informed them of the new situation. At 
the moment the Greeks, with headquarters at Adrianople, 
were marshalling six divisions with a view to crossing the 
Bulair isthmus at Chatalja and forcing a way into the capital. 
It was probably a diversionary, even desperate measure, 
for the Nationalists were getting the upper hand in Asia 
Minor. 

Certainly the attitude of the Turkish inhabitants of Con¬ 
stantinople was becoming daily more insolent. French colonial 
troops were holding Chatalja while Turkish gendarmerie, 
loyeil to the Sultanate, were patrolling the neutral zone. 
Orders were that the British were to fight a rearguard action 
to protect the capital at all hazards should the Greek attack 
develop. Colonel Alexander had to inform his officers that 
the Irish Guards had been allotted the thankless task of 
preserving order in the city in the event of rioting, looting 
or arson. The troops were confined to llu'ir quarters and 
held in a state of emergency, d’he crisis lasted for a week, 
during which the Allied fleet made a demonstration in such 
strength that the Greeks evidently thought it more politic 
to climb down. By the end of the month news came that the 
anticipated attack would not take place and the general 
tension was cased. 

As Alexander records in the battalion diary: “Although 
little can be said for the Greek and much unnecessary trouble 
has been caused by him during the last ten days, yet it has 
to some extent been a boon, for it has given people something 
to think about and talk about.” 

Although the Greek threat proved to be in the nature of 
bluff and was designed to raise the morale of their forces in 
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view of the gathering strength of the Nationalist army under 
the Ghazi, as Mustapha Kemal was now called in honour of 
his victories, it caused a good deal of alarm. The bazaars 
echoed with rumour and report as never before, and there was 
a wholesale exodus of Christian inhabitants escaping from 
possible wrath to come, be it of Greek or Turkish imple¬ 
mentation. 

On 20th August there came the hint that the Irish Guards 
were to go “up the line”, an expression which Colonel Alex¬ 
ander reminiscently remarked was “almost dead”. And 
exactly a week afterwards they moved to the Chatalja lines 
to relieve the Sherwood Foresters. They went to a tented 
camp east of the Bunar Fort right on the battlefield of the 
Bulgar-Turkish war of 1912, when Constantinople was 
almost taken. It was desolate country and little had been 
done in the intervening ten years to clear the scene of the 
fighting. The ground was littered with unexploded shells. 
There were the original trenches, their parapets fallen in and 
the firesteps strewn with cartridge cases. Roofless houses 
remained exactly as they were when they were first shelled, 
and dismantled guns stood in the emplacements. The old 
Chatalja lines were still there, a series of forts and strong 
points occupying the high ground and commanding the 
approaches from the west. If the Greeks had been foolhardy 
enough to have carried out their intentions of advancing 
on Constantinople they would have paid dearly for their 
folly. 

The turn of duty of the Irish Guards was in the nature of 
routine and the oflicers spent their leisure hours potting at 
quail and snipe to vary their rations. The weather was sultry 
and someone had the bright idea of going to bathe in the 
Black Sea fifteen miles away. A number of officers com¬ 
mandeered an old motor ambulance but it broke down on 
the bad roads and they had to return to camp as best they 
could. There was no sign of the commanding officer all day 
but he was back in the mess in good time for dinner. He 
was as immaculate as ever and looked very refreshed. He 
explained to the astonished gathering that he had greatly 
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enjoyed his bathe in the Black Sea. He had walked, thirty 
miles altogether, there and back! 

He returned to Constantinople with his men in September 
and was witness to the death of the Sultanate of Turkey, one 
of the most significant and pathetic moments of history. The 
Sultan Mohammed VI had kept up the pretence to the end. 
On the 12th of the month he attended the Selamlik, the 
passage of the Sultan to prayer. The ceremony was shorn 
of its former pomp and glory, a mocking shadow of the splen¬ 
dour of the once all powerful Ottoman Empire. The troops 
were shabby and unkempt. Only the cavalry had any pretence 
to dignity and that was more due to the horses than their 
riders. Colonel Alexander described the last of the Sultans: 
“He looked terribly ill, very old, very unimpressive, a pathetic 
figure.” 

In the meantime Mustapha Kemal had delivered his 
crushing blow against the Greeks in Asia Minor in which he 
annihilated their armies. In their retreat they laid waste the 
countryside, and the devastation culminated in the burning 
of the great port of Smyrna. The news of the Nationalist 
victory swiftly circulated in Constantinople, and the native 
Turks became more truculent than ever. General Harington 
let it be known that no demonstrations or rioting would be 
tolerated, and the Irish Guards, along with other regiments, 
were ordered to stand by. The long and anxious period of 
waiting was relieved by a series of cricket matches against 
teams from other battalions and from ships of the Fleet 
anchored in the Bosphorus. Colonel Alexander turned out 
for the eleven of the Irish Guards. 

It was now no longer a question of a Greek menace. Now 
came a very much more serious threat on the part of the all- 
conquering Kemalists. It was quite obvious that the Treaty 
of Sevres was a dead letter and the Nationalist cavalry advanced 
almost to the edge of the wire of the British camp at Chanak 
on the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles. The Lloyd George 
Government proclaimed that they would defend the freedom 
of the Straits even if it meant resorting to war. The grave 
crisis was only averted by the firm handling of the situation 
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by General Harington, who left the Ankara Government 
in no doubt that although he did not want to begin hostilities 
it was a possibility they must not ignore. In view of the 
forthcoming international conference at Lausanne which was 
to meet on 20th October in an attempt to reach a settlement 
of the Turco-Greek question, he convened a meeting of the 
Allied, Turkish and Greek commanders at Mudania to make 
a military arrangement as to the future of the neutral zones. 
There was a question of the line to which the Greeks would be 
asked to withdraw in Eastern Thrace and the various positions 
beyond which there would be no further movement of the 
Turkish forces. War was only averted at the last minute. It 
was averted by the Convention of Mudania. 

But the crisis was by no means at an end for there was still 
the question of eventual evacuation which could not be 
contemplated until political agreement had been reached at 
Lausanne. There was also the insolent attitude of the Ankara 
authorities who had become more and more aggressive 
following the Greek defeat. Some sporadic rioting took place 
in Constantinople and there was a series of murders. To 
show the local Turks we meant business, all the regiments 
were ordered to make a demonstration and Colonel Alexander 
led the Irish Guards on a route march through the city. The 
order went forth that plain clothes must no more be worn 
except for sports. That was a mercy, for the football season 
was approaching and the Irish Guards as usual had a first- 
class team. 

The decrepit Sultan knew that the end was near. In order 
to escape assassination or worse he asked the British for pro¬ 
tection and on 17th November he was removed in company 
with his son from the Yildiz palace and taken on board the 
battleship Malaya. He went into exile at Malta. It was the 
end of a chapter. When the news of his escape became known, 
the vernacular Press was furious and described their erstwhile 
ruler as a traitor and a caitiff in no uncertain terms. The 
National Assembly at Ankara deprived him of the Caliphate 
by a Fetva. It was the last time such a thing happened in 
Turkish history. 
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A state of the utmost vigilance had to be maintained and 
Christianinhabitants began to leave the city in droves, knowing 
that in the present state of uncertainty they would be murdered 
should the Turks get a free hand. And the news from Lausanne 
was not reassuring. The attitude of the Turkish delegates 
was quite uncompromising. They were manifestly aware that 
they could make peace with France at any time on their own 
terms. The only important issue was in reaching an arrange¬ 
ment with Great Britain, but Lord Curzon, the Foreign 
Secretary, refused to yield either to threat or blandishment. 
There could be no peace unless the security of foreign residents 
was safeguarded and until the Turks agreed to such guarantees 
there could be no treaty and the military occupation of 
Constantinople and the Straits must go on. 

And so the British garrison settled down to pass the winter 
in weather that was bitterly cold and the rain falling in¬ 
cessantly. Fortunately there were a lot of football fixtures on 
the list and when Christmas came there was high feasting. 
Colonel Alexander has always been a great believer in Christmas 
as a period of relaxation, especially so far as soldiers arc con¬ 
cerned. We have seen how he organized the celebrations in 
France behind the lines when the annual feast came round. 
And it was the same in the barracks at Constantinople. There 
was a Christmas tree, and plum pudding, and lots of crackers. 
And there was Irish step dancing afterwards in which all 
joined. The commanding officer did an Irish jig. And after 
Christmas until the coming of spring there was more football. 
Lots of it. 

The Lausanne Conference had been resumed in February, 
1923, but after the previous collapse no one was very optimistic. 
It seemed as if they would be staying in Constantinople for 
ever. The prolonged crisis was not allowed to interfere with 
old custom and on St. Patrick’s Day, General Harington 
came to Tash Kishla to present the shamrock to the Irish 
Guards drawn up on the square, Colonel Alexander walking 
proudly behind him. Three days afterwards the battalion 
moved out for six weeks’ training at Yildiz barracks, set on a 
hill above the Sultan’s place of ancient story and tragedy. 
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They had been at Tash Kishla for more than a year and the 
change was welcome although the new station was removed 
from the Black Rose, a dance-restaurant in Pera which had 
been a favourite haunt for those on short pass. But, all thoughts 
of training apart, the barracks were set on a hill and the air 
was good, the hockey season was about to begin and prospects 
were favourable for future encounters with the Fleet and 
R.A.F. Besides that, the heavy kit of the battalion, which had 
been sent to Cairo when it seemed war was inevitable, had now 
been returned, and it made a world of difference to creature 
comfort. 

The officers as well as men now had their pet dogs. Colonel 
Alexander had a puppy called Sik which made a welcome re¬ 
appearance in the Mess after a small domestic misdemeanour 
necessitating an intensive period of correction under the eye 
of Guardsman Cavish. Lieutenant Keenan’s bitch Freda had 
an accouchement on the eve of Good Friday and there was 
much speculation as to the immediate ancestor of the litter. 
But hockey was the principal diversion. Colonel Alexander 
played regularly, and in a series of games the Irish Guards 
won ten matches, lost one and drew the other! 

The Conference of Lausanne, to everyone’s surprise and 
satisfaction, reached an accord so there was nothing very 
material to interfere with the reopening of the cricket season. 
The Treaty of Sevres was abrogated and the Turks were given 
Eastern Thrace. And early in June there were athletic sports 
in the brigade. Colonel Alexander ran in the mile team race 
and was first man home with Sergeant Birch fourth. In the 
course of the summer the battalion was moved to San Stefano. 

Colonel Alexander went on leave to Athens for a fortnight 
in June and when he returned to Turkey went sick with 
malaria but made a quick recovery. He was out of hospital 
a few days before peace was signed on 3otli July. The long 
period of watching and waiting was now drawing to a close, 
and cricket became the regular recreation of the Army of 
Occupation. In August Colonel Alexander got up a side 
against the Eton Ramblers and an historic match was played 
at Beicos which ended in a draw. 
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On the 23rd August the Turkish Government ratified the 
Treaty. It was now only a matter of days before the Battalion 
would leave Turkey, the date being fixed for 5th September. 
Before the Irish Guards sailed General and Lady Harington 
came to wish them God speed, and the steamship Egypt pulled 
out into the Sea of Marmara. As Colonel Alexander in the 
Battalion diary records, “On that last day the silhouette of 
Stamboul against the blood red sky was wonderful and it 
seemed as if Constantinople was trying to look its best for our 
final sight of it.’’ 

Sometimes it is instructive to record the impression his 
C.O. makes on an ordinary soldier. Here is an extract fiDm the 
Irish Guards Old Comrades" Association Journal: “1 saw the square 
at Windsor when His Majesty King George V, accompanied by 
his sons, inspected the Battalion prior to their dei)arture for 
Constantinople. I saw the Derbyshire sttraming slowly through 
the blue Mediterranean Sea. I saw the landing at Constanti¬ 
nople where the Turkish dock labourers carried such un¬ 
believable loads on their backs. I saw the march to Tash 
Kishla and the figure of General Sir Charles Harington as he 
took the salute. 

“J saw the trenches we dug at Chatalja, the Trooping 
tiie Colour at Constantinople in company with the French 
spahis. I saw the ‘armoury’ where we held the guns from 
Kernal Pasha, and the abdication of the Sultan when he 
sheltered in the guard room under the ‘Ever Open Eye’ and 
the ‘Blue, Red, Blue’. I saw the evacuation of Constantinople 
and the passage through the Straits of Messina when a sailor 
fell overboard. I saw the arrival at ‘The Rock’ the race¬ 
course at North Front, Buena V'^ista, and tlie St. Patrick’s Day 
celebrations in pelting rain. 

“I saw the return to Woking and then our London home 
at Wellington Barracks. But above all I saw the trim, 
slight, smiling figure which endeared itself to us all. I 
saw the hat at that peculiar ‘Alex’ angle like those of the 
White Russians we saw in Constantinople. It was ‘Alex’ 
who had faith in us and who brought us through without loss 
of prestige.” 
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The Battalion arrived at Gibraltar a few days after where 
it went into barracks at Buena Vista, where it was to 
remain until the spring of 1924. It was nearly two years 
before Colonel Alexander was to return to England after 
leading his men from Windsor on that sunny morning of 
25th April, 1922. 


X 
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Encounter with a Fakir 


U P to the time of his return to England, Colonel Alex¬ 
ander’s British military service had been entirely reg¬ 
imental in character. But he had been marked for high 
command and went successively to the Staff College at Cam- 
berley and the Imperial Defence College, apart from doing a 
period of duty at the W'ar Office. He was at the Staff College 
in 1926-7. He passed in low on the list. He passed out on 
top. General Sir Robert Gordon-Finlayson, later Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, has referred to those early days: 

“It was a wise decision that sent Colonel Alexander to 
Camberley where he was a student under me. I had never 
met him before, but I, like all others who met him, was soon 
struck by his natural gift for leadership and his uncanny 
instinct for obtaining quickly and without apparent effort 
a solution to the many military problems given him to solve. 
The reason w'as that he is gifted witli a mass of common sense, 
knows exactly how soldiers react in war, and is entirely prac¬ 
tical in everything. He simply cannot be rattled.” 

From 1928 to 1930 he commanded the Regimental District 
of the Irish Guards as well as the regiment. And in the fol¬ 
lowing year he married Lady Margaret Bingham, younger 
daughter of the Earl of Lucan. His bride came of an old 
west of Ireland family many of whom had been soldiers, 
and one of her ancestors was a field-marshal in the last 
century. She was an essentially practical girl and at the time 
of her engagement in July, 1931, was working in a Bond 
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Street estate office run by Mrs. Paravicini. The wedding took 
place at the Guards Chapel in Wellington Barracks which, 
during the last war, was destroyed one Sunday morning when 
the garrison was attending parade service. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Venerable the Hon. Kenneth Gibbs 
and the Rev. E. Egerton-Chadwick, Chaplain of the Brigade 
of Guards. There was a guard of honour of warrant officers 
and sergeants of the Irish Guards, and pipers played as the 
bride and bridegroom left the chapel. 

Lady Margaret wore a long-sleeved gown of deep cream 
ring velvet with a diamond-shaped train of the same material. 
There were six pages in pale, turquoise blue crepe-de-Chines 
and four bridesmaids in anklet length frocks of champagne- 
coloured organdie muslin. One of these was Miss Jennifer 
Bevan who was later lady-in-waiting to Lady Alexander when 
she was at Rideau Hall in Canada, and afterwards Princess 
Margaret’s lady-in-waiting and close personal friend. There 
was a brilliant assembly in the Chapel, but the Invitation 
Cards stated there would be no reception, for the country 
was going through a severe financial crisis. For the same 
reason the honeymoon was spent on a short tour at home 
instead of abroad. A daughter. Rose Maureen, was born on 
28th October, 1932. By that time Colonel Alexander had been 
appointed General Staff Officer, First Grade, in the Northern 
Command. 

In 1934 he was given his first independent brigade com¬ 
mand on active service in the field when he was appointed 
to proceed to India as temporary brigadier-general to take 
over British and native troops stationed at Nowshera in the 
North-West Frontier Province. In the I9ix}.-i8 war, as we 
have seen, he was called upon to act as a brigadier-general 
on more than one occasion, but his duties were of a temporary 
character and in the end he reverted to battalion commander. 
The same may be said of his leadership in the Baltic. The 
Nowshera brigade was in different case. 

Nowshera was one of the stations in the Peshawar district 
where Brigadier Auchinleck was in charge. Quite close was 
Rawalpindi, headquarters of another mixed force of British 
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and Indian troops, and Jhelum was farther on. All four were 
situated in the mountainous country not far from the Afghan 
border and each was a brigade headquarters. At the time of 
Alexander’s arrival there was considerable discontent among 
the frontier tribesmen largely due to the persistent agitation 
of religious fanatics. 

In the Nowshera brigade were the 2nd Battalion of the Duke 
of Wellington’s (West Riding) Regiment, the 2nd Punjabs, 
the 5th Battalion 12th Frontier Force (QA\ 0 . Ck)rps of 
Guides) and the 2nd Battalion 15th Punjab Regiment, together 
with detachments of mountain and field artillery, signals and 
details of the various medical, supply and transport services. 
It was not long before the new brigadier was ordered to lead 
his forces into action. 

For the moment the leader of tribal rebellion against the 
Government of India was Fakir Shah, Fakir of Alingar, a 
Mullah from the district of Bajaur and a man with great 
influence among the hill folk. He had long been a source of 
trouble to the authorities and in August, 1934, liad raised a 
lashkar^ or armed force, which cross(‘d from the north of the 
Swat river to that portion f)f the Malakand protected area 
which centred on the village of Loe Agra. The Fakir of 
Alingar was completely unscrupulous in his methods and acted 
on the Mussulman tenet of Amr-Bi-Maruf which authorized 
a preacher to teach what is good and right according to the 
Prophet. It was quite easy to understand how a skilful agitator 
could use his mission to induce local tribesmen to hostility 
against the Government. 

In his first occupation of Loe Agra he found no great diffi¬ 
culty in persuading the tribal or mass meeting of elders, 

to vow personal obedience to him in defiance of vice-regal 
authority. The position was such that an armed force was 
sent to Kot some six or seven miles south of Loe Agra and the 
Royal Air Force made a demonstration. The Fakir evidently 
thought that his intervention was premature, for in a short 
time he withdrew his immediate followers to the north of the 
Swat river. 

The general situation, how^ever, continued to be unsatis- 
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factory, for the Fakir's activities constituted a threat to the 
important Swat canal under the Malakand Pass on which 
dej 3 endcd the existence of large numbers of native farmers 
in the Peshawar valley. At that time tlic only means of com¬ 
munication were mountain tracks and it was decided to make 
a road available for motorized traffic, to set up a levy post 
at Loc Agra, and to impose fines on those tribal leaders who 
had resisted the Government. 

The surrounding land is extremely difficult, cut by deep 
precij)ices densely wooded to within 200 yards of the summits. 
In j)laces the River Swat flows in a ravine, with escarp¬ 
ments on cither side rising to 4,000 feel, which could only be 
crossed by primitive cradle bridges. In spite of everything, 
the political authority dec ided to bring the disturbed district 
directly under the Malakand Protected Area and with 
this end in view Brigadier Alexander was ordered to take his 
Nowshera brigade through the Loe Agra territory. The move 
roused the Fakir of Alingar to fury and he called on local 
Islam in terms of a holy ^var to oppose submission to bondage. 
The Loe Agra Jir^d was reluctant to follow his lead but was 
in terror of the powerful Mullah who was enabled to raise 
a V('ry usei'ul lashkar. It soon became c\'idcnt that this time 
he was determined to fight. 

Brigadier Alexander left Nowshera with his forces on 
19th February, 1935, and four days later the main body 
reached Khar on the Malakand road, while advanced elements 
pushed on to Kalangai. It was his first real experience of 
mountain warfare and he had an earnest of things to come 
when at Dargai he had to unload his lorries and change to 
pack mule. On the day of the 23rd he went ahead with his 
brigade major to make a personal reconnaissance of the district 
around Kalangai. The Fakir’s tribesmen could be seen 
holding the neighbouring ridges. As the official dispatch records: 
“The enemy were clearly in considerable numbers and were 
holding a strong position covering an almost precipitous 
glacis slope which was enfiladed by fire from another hill 
about 800 yards to the south.” 

Even so he determined to push on and by dusk had estab- 
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lished pickets and made camp. Having consolidated the 
position, on the 25th Alexander decided to make the ten-mile 
march to Loe Agra itself. It was no easy task for it meant 
negotiating two difficult passes. The first was at Hurmald, 
and Alexander departed from normal routine by moving in 
the hours of darkness. Detachments of the Duke of Wellington’s 
left camp at six in the morning and by dawn had reached the 
pass. It was a bold move of the kind he was so often later to 
employ in Tunis and Italy. Farther on was the pass of Ingargai, 
a formidable obstacle with the mountains rising sheer on both 
sides. The official account runs: ‘Tt was so narrow that the 
column had to march in single file and any movement along 
the column was impossible. This made the task of the machine 
guns with the advanced guard very difficult, as once a section 
was in action it had to stay where it was until the whole 
advanced guard had passed. Continuous outcrops of rocks 
made the progress of the files very hazardous, some thirty of 
them losing their foothold and rolling down the hill.” 

The infantiy had to assist the engineers in improvising the 
tracks while under fire from snipers, and their task was made 
the more perilous by a hea\y downpour of rain. Even so the 
advanced force made Loe Agra by eleven o’clock although 
the main body could not join them before evening. Loe 
Agra was found to be deserted, the inhabitants tuning fled 
to the woods when they heard the distant rifle and machine 
gun fire. It was a typical frontier village, very straggling, and 
consisting of flat-roolbd, mud huts some of which were primi¬ 
tively fortified in the form of square, looped watch towers. 
All round were gardens and terraces cut from the slopes of the 
hills which enclosed the village on all sides except to the west 
where there was a gap leading in the direction of the Swat 
river. 

Alexander’s first difficulty was in obtaining water, for there 
w^as only a small trickle from the wells, barely sufficient to 
fill the mule troughs. But he managed to reassure the villagers 
who presently came from their hiding places and professed 
friendship, so much so that forty of them formed a local levy 
while four of the Maliks, or elders, made their submission. 
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Pickets were posted and the next day the column continued 
its march to Bargholai. A surprise march brought them to 
Kot on the 28th by which time the whole of the disaffected 
area had been traversed. It appeared that the object of the 
operation had been achieved, and in the early days of March 
the main body was dispersed to its peace-time stations. 

Alexander, however, took the wise precaution of maintaining 
a base at Dargai where he had access to road transport. His 
foresight was to have swift reward. The Fakir of Alingar had 
withdrawn his tribesmen back over the Swat river at the 
approach of the Nowshera brigade but he was merely playing 
for time. By bribery and threat he presently found himself 
in command of a lashkar of about 500 men, and was able to 
threaten the vital cradle bridges over the Swat, held by the 
friendly levies who had joined Alexander when Loe Agra was 
first entered. He now announced his intention of re-crossing 
the river and burning the village, which fell to his lieutenant 
Faghfur without any resistance. 

The general situation suddenly became one of emergency 
and the whole of the Sw^at river adjacent was declared pro¬ 
hibited territory. Air reconnaissance failed to reveal the 
presence of hostile forces among the woods between the cradle 
bridges and Loe Agra, for the tribesmen were able to find 
effective cover among the broken ground and scrub. It was 
known, however, that the Fakir had reached the village on 
6th March and Alexander with his Nowshera brigade was 
ordered to return to make a concerted movement to drive 
out the invaders. 

Loe Agra was again occupied and held through the succeed¬ 
ing weeks. But the trouble did not end before some sharp 
fighting in the course of which the Duke of Wellington’s made 
a notable forced march from Kot to Bargholai. One of the 
most desperate actions was on Alexander’s position at Kili 
Hari, half a mile cast of Loe Agra, where yelling swordsmen 
forced their way through the light wire defences. They even 
grasped the muzzles of protruding machine guns to divert 
their fire and had to be beaten off with revolvers, bayonets 
and even stones. But in the end tlie Fakir realized he was 
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outnumbered and out,£![cncralled and withdrew his lashkar 
to foment trouble on a bigger scale in the Mohmand country. 

In the course of the two expeditions the British force suffered 
a number of casualties, among whom were Mr. Best and two 
officers killed, but on the whole losses were light, a fiict which 
was referred to in the official dispatch, in tribute to Alexander’s 
handling of the affair. “That the casualties had been small 
could be attributed to the very elfcctive use of available fire 
power which demoralized the enemy and affected his shooting: 
also to the high state of training of the troops.” 

Alexander took his brigade back to peace stations at Now- 
shera in April but they were not to remain inacti\'e for long. 
After the conclusion of the Loc Agra operation, the Fakir of 
Alingar entered into a conspiracy with a chieftain of the 
Mohmand hillmen, the Ilaji of Turangzai and his three sons 
Badshah Gul 1 , II and III. This was to pro\T a more con¬ 
siderable rebellion which eventually involved the deployment 
of a large force of which the Nowshera brigade under the 
command of Alexander was an important component. 

The Mohmands are an ancicait mountain tribe inhabiting 
barren highlands on the Afghan border. The country is very 
barren with scanty grazing and hardly any agriculture. 
Through the centuries the natives ha\e had a hard struggle 
for existence but in spite of their cn\ ironment the Alohmands 
attained a degree of intelligence and spirit of independence 
far more pronounced tlian that of their immediate Afghan 
neighbours. Tiieir natural attainmcaits and sturdiness of 
outlook had long been recognized by the British authorities 
so that they were allowed to live in a state of isolation in their 
mountain fastnesses. 

But long before the uprising of the Ilaji of Turangzai in 
August, 1935, they had been a constant source of trouble in 
the North-W est Frontier Provinc e. In spite of the forbearance 
of the Government, they had colleclcal hostile lashkars and 
attacked British outposts on an average every other year since 
1915. Their actions were treatc'd with unpreccxlcnted indul¬ 
gence and their territory still left inviolate. 

Before the main operations in the summer of 1935 began, the 
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Governor of the North-West Province, who had known their 
elders for many years, issued a proclamation in which he 
referred to their long-term aggression: “These acts of in¬ 
veterate hostility can well be likened to the unnecessary 
attacks of a mad animal who, seeing any other animal, must 
kill it and drink its blood. They have continued to be carried 
out in spite of all friendly advice of political officers who have 
invariably protected the interests of the Mohmands and done 
all things possible to help them. Action has to be taken to 
show the Mohmands that they could not wantonly and without 
reason attack their neighbours without serious damage to 
their own freedom of control.” 

As a counter-move to the persistent state of trouble in the 
Mohmand country a road suitable for motor vehicles had been 
constructed along the Gandab Valley but this had not proved 
efficacious in checking the tribal unrest. In fact, the existence 
of the new highway was taken as an indication that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was preparing to take over control of the territory 
at a future date, a supposition wffiich had no foundation in 
fact but which the Haji of Turangzai and the Fakir of Alingar 
found very useful as propaganda. 

Things had reached such a pitch, and risings had become so 
frequent, that the Government decided to advance the road 
to the Nahikki Pass in the heart of the land of the Mohmands 
and establish a camp, “to ensure the establishment of a 
permanent peace which would not again admit of a breach 
of tribal relations at the whim of irresponsible leaders, who, 
in the name of religion, seek only to destroy the peace of God. 
If the tribes attempt to oppose the advance of the troops into 
Kamalai, the Government will have no option but to use 
force to carry out their plans and will take all such action as 
may be necessary to this end.” 

Adequate warning was given and a promise made that there 
would be no military or air action if there was reasonable 
evidence of genuine submission. And the admonition con¬ 
cluded with the words: “The dawn will come even if the cock 
docs not crow.” 

The Haji of Turangzai disregarded all appeals. His son 
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Badshah Gul I had previously raised a lasbkar of 1,400 men 
which did immense damage to the Gandab road, rendering it 
unusable over long stretches. Aerial bombardment over the 
Safi country also made no impression and land operations 
became inevitable. 

Command of the expedition was entrusted to Brigadier 
Auchinleck, while Brigadier Alexander was ordered to move 
his brigade from Nowshcra. The first objective was to advance 
and repair the road. In the beginning the Peshawar and 
Nowshcra brigades acted as separate units. Brigadier Auch¬ 
inleck had a battalion of the Highland Light Infantry and 
three native battalions. He aimed to secure a line north-west 
ofKilagai and when it was established Alexander’s force was to 
pass through to establish a camp at a place called Dand, a 
mo\'e involving a seven mile advance in a single day over 
rough country. 

The nature of the campaign follow'ed that of local mountain 
warfare, the establishment of strong points which could be 
occupied by night and ensure the safety of communication by 
day. From the first it was seen there was to be a tough struggle, 
for as the Nowshera brigade moved forward it w'as met by 
accurate rifle fire from parties of the enemy holding con¬ 
cealed positions on either side of the road. All round, the 
terrain was a tangled mass of small hills, covered wuth deep 
scrub and intersected by nai/as—dried up water courses. The 
climate w^as arid but the land very malarious. Moreover, 
every hill was enfiladed from another one at 500 to 1,000 
yards distance and the tribesmen went from crag to crag with 
the agility of chamois. In spite of the absence of cover on the 
actual road, the advance was steady, even if slow, the progress 
of the Guides and 2nd Battalion 15th Punjabis being covered 
by mountain artillery. They suffered a number of casualties 
before stiffening resistance was broken down by the guns. 

By 23rd August the Punjabis had reached some high 
ground overlooking Dand, but enemy fire was such that 
Alexander had to call a halt. He could not maintain his 
offensive without reinforcements, presently forthcoming in 
the form of Bombay Grenadiers detached by Auchinleck from 
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the Peshawar brigade. After a while Alexander, noting the 
obstinacy of enemy resistance, began to contemplate the 
possibility of bivouacking for the night. He only did so with 
the greatest reluctance and determined to make every effort 
to avoid such an expedient. He brought up more artillery 
support, put the Bombay Grenadiers on the flank and sent 
in a detachment of the Duke of Wellingtons. Under renewed 
pressure, the enemy at length withdrew and the hills around 
Dand were seized. The action did not conclude until dark 
and many outlying pickets had to be recalled to the main 
body by voice. 

There were now two camps—the one at Kilagai and the 
other at Dand. All was quiet in the night but sniping began at 
Dand with the first light of dawn. It had been found that the 
intervening road had been badly damaged by Badshah Gul’s 
lashkar. Trenches which had been dug across the track had 
to be filled up. Supporting walls and embankments had been 
torn down and these had to be replaced. By heroic efforts the 
route was cleared of boulders and debris, and the first lorry 
reached Dand by midday, by w^hich time preparations for the 
next advance had been made. 

This time it was the turn of Auchinleck’s Peshawar brigade 
to pass through Alexander’s force on its way towards Ghalanai. 
It was now largely a matter of consolidation and building up 
lines of communication, a task which occupied the next few 
days. But the determination of the British advance had its 
effect on the opposing lashkar and caused many to disperse 
to their native villages. Even so they were still sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a menace to the supply line growing 
ever longer as the columns advanced to Ghalanai and beyond. 

Communication in hostile tribal territory is always difficult 
and it was particularly so in this case where the hilly country 
did not lend itseli' to ordinary road protection. Brigadier 
Auchinleck entrusted the safeguarding of supplies to Alexander. 
To have established permanent pickets, or standing day 
pickets withdrawn at nightfall, would have involved the 
employment of a whole infantry brigade, and the men were not 
available. Alexander therefore resorted to the expedient of 
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establishing strong points at intervals, the garrisons of which 
could do their own patrolling. In order to hoodwink the 
enemy, who knew every inch of the territory, he ordered the 
patrols to vary their methods every day. There was to be no 
standing routine, and every artifice to keep the tribesmen 
guessing was to be employed. They were equipped with 
machine guns and their aggressive action proved completely 
successful. Thanks to Alexander’s strategy many enemy 
groups were broken up and not a single convoy was ambushed! 

It was now decided to advance as far as Nahikki, and the 
proclamation to which 1 have referred was issued by the 
Governor of the North-W est frontier Province. The expedition 
was reinforced by the Rawalpindi and Jh(‘lum brigades and 
organized as a separate command—“Mohforce”, under Auch- 
inlcck. Alexander’s Nowshera brigade moved forward to 
Ghalanai and on nth September they advanced to Katsai 
where Alexander organized the laying of a pipeline under the 
protection of the Peshawar infantry. 

He was destined not to be present at the conclusion of the 
operations for on 13th September he fell sick with malaria 
and was invalided, his command being assumed by Colonel 
Fulton of the 2nd Bn, 15th Punjabis. But he had played a 
notable part in the campaign, not only in the capture of the 
vital point of Dand and the advance on Katsai but also in 
the safeguarding of the line of communication at a crucial 
moment. His part in the Loe Agra and Mohmand expeditions 
was recognized by two mentions in dispatches the following 
year, and he was made a Commander of the Star of India. 

The remainder of his service in India was uneventful. He 
was appointed A.D.C. to the King in 1936, and, in 1937, 
colonel of the 2nd Punjab Regiment which had formed part 
of his original Nowshera brigade. In 1937 he w^as advanced 
to major-general and returned home to assume command of 
the ist Division. 

The two campaigns on the NorthAVest Frontier were trifling 
affairs by comparison with the great battles to come, but in 
both he gave evidence of his belief in the tactics of attack as 
the most important factor in war. Much later when he 
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organized the Southern Command after Dunkirk, he instilled 
that principle into his men. “Attack, attack and attack again 
even when you are on the defensive.” It was this same prin¬ 
ciple which was so effective in safeguarding convoys on the 
Gandab road. The patrols were personally instructed not to 
be content with waiting for the enemy to advance but to 
destroy him before he was in a position to make himself 
dangerous. It accounted for a large number of the tribesmen 
and the road was never endangered. 

The value of his insistence on the cult of physical fitness 
among the men under him was shown in the rapid marches of 
the Now'shera brigade in the Loe Agra operations, especially 
by the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. He himself was always 
in perfect condition and training and after the most arduous 
marching in the mountain fastnesses was often less fatigued 
than men half his age. In both campaigns he had practical 
experience of the value of air support in both offensive and 
defensive operations, experience w^hich was to prove in¬ 
valuable when he came to command large armies in the field. 

He was only forty-six when he returned home. But he 
was already a soldier seasoned in w^ar, of vast experience and 
with a background of high adventure and achievement. 
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H e was the youngest major-general in the Army when he 
was promoted on i6lh October, 1937. He replaced the 
previous youngest general officer of that rank, Sir 
Bernard Freybcrg, V.C., who had retired because of a period 
of ill health fi orn which he afterwards reco\'cred, and who was 
later to be one of Alexander’s most distinguished subordinates 
in the Mediterranean campaigns. On 12th January, 1938, 
Alexander was gi\ cn tlie command of the ist Division. Mr, 
Leslie Horc-Belisha was Secretary of State for War, a man with 
boldness of vision, who believed in experiment. It was a time 
for young generals. The oldest divisional commander at 
that period was General Johnson, V.C., and he was only 
fifty-four. General Alexander was forty-six. 

It was the year of the Munich Conference between Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, M. Daladier, Premier of 
France, Hitler and Mussolini; a conference that was to change 
the whole European alignment and bring the Totalitarian 
Axis into being. The world was given a brief breathing 
space which the Dictators used to the fullest advantage in 
their preparations for war, with the Allies lagging behind 
in their safeguards against eventual aggression. Never¬ 
theless certain steps were taken to increase the armed forces 
at home. National Service men were called to the colours. 
The Territorial Army w^as doubled. The mobilization scheme 
was revised. 

Defence in the West so far as France was concerned was 

66 
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dependent on the great series of subterranean forts and earth¬ 
works which stretched from the citadel of Longwy to the 
Swiss frontier close to Basle, and known as the Maginot Line 
after the French War Minister who inspired it. It was supposed 
to be impregnable although its strength was never actually 
tested in action. The defence line was left in the air at the 
borders of Luxembourg and Belgium and between Longwy 
and Dunkirk there were only weak fortifications, some of which 
were little more than unconnected tank ditches. 

With the increase in numbers of men available for training 
there was plenty of work for the C.-in-C. Aldershot. General 
(afterwards Field-Marshal) Sir John Dill, and his divisional 
commanders. In order to acquaint the British General Staffs 
with the French plans a special visit to France was arranged 
in May, 1939. A group of officers including General Alexander 
of the 1st Division and General Maitland (Jumbo) Wilson 
of the 2nd, went to Paris, conducted by Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Pownall, then Director of Operations and Intelligence 
at the War Office. They went to Paris and afterwards to 
Charleville, They spent some time in the Maginot Line and 
were shown the positions around Sedan where, a year later, 
the Germans were to make the surprise attack which led to 
the evacuation of Dunkirk and the complete defeat of the 
French Army in the field. Afterwards they travelled to the 
northern sector to inspect the area between Lille and Val¬ 
enciennes which had been planned for the deployment of a 
British expeditionary force in the event of war breaking out. 
They found no defences worthy of the name. 

In the early days of June, General Gamelin, head of the 
French General Staff, paid a return visit to Aldershot and saw 
the Tattoo! The greatest cordiality obtained on both sides, but 
in the event it was to be shown that cordiality alone is a poor 
weapon in modern total warfare. 

The seizure of Czechoslovakia by the Nazis, and of Albania 
by the Fascists left the world in little doubt as to the ultimate 
intentions of the Dictators, and when Hitler invaded Poland 
Mr. Chamberlain had no alternative but to break with Ger¬ 
many. War was declared on Sunday morning, 3rd September, 
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1939, seventeen days later General Alexander sailed with 
the I St Division of the new B.E.F. for France. His command 
w'as composed of three infantry brigades, the first of which 
included a battalion of Grenadiers and a battalion of Cold¬ 
stream Guards. Most of the force W'as taken in a convoy of 
transports from Spithead to Cherbourg, while the mechanical 
transport was landed at Brest. 

It was the second time General Alexander had landed in 
France with an original British expeditionary force to fight 
the Germans. But conditions in September, 1939 were very 
different from those of August, 1914. In the intervening 
twenty-five years the science of war had been completely 
revolutionized. The great change had begun to develop from 
those early days on the Somme when we used tanks for the 
first time. The British Army had since then been completely 
mechanized and cavalry units formed into tank regiments. 
But even in 1939 the importance of armour had not been 
realized to the extent it had in the Wchrmacht and we were to 
pay a heavy price for our lack of foresight. 

At home in Britain mobilization had taken place without 
incident, so different from 1914. There had been no rush to 
join the colours, with long queues outside recruiting offices. 
Things were ordered dilfcrently. It is said, however, that a 
Grenadier reservist who happened to be a bus driver left his 
passengers marooned in Whitehall while he hurried along 
Birdcage Walk to report to his regiment in Wellington Barracks! 
But such incidents were rare. The army was quietly mustered 
and there was no call for intensive training, for the annual 
summer manoeuvres had only just been completed. Before 
leaving for France it had been very much a matter of routine 
for commanders to make a number of regimental inspections 
to acquaint themselves once more with the men they were 
to lead in battle. It was a method General Alexander had 
always employed before a big occasion. I'he active transport 
of the troops overseas was not very different from that of 1914, 
save that there were now no horses, and, because they were 
farther away from possible German air attack, the distant ports 
of Cherbourg and Brest were used in preference to Le Havre 
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and Boulogne. This was to be a different kind of war—a war 
of aeroplane and armour. 

General Alexander’s division, on landing at Cherbourg, 
entrained for a prearranged muster ground in the vicinity 
of Le Mans and Laval. Again to safeguard against air attack, 
he was ordered to spread his battalion over a wide area. 
There was no great urgency to go “up the line”, for the 
Germans in the West were conspicuously inactive, their main 
armies being involved in the blitzkreig in Poland introducing 
a sudden violence hitherto unknown in the annals of war. 
The only fighting along the Maginot Line consisted of minor 
patrol encounters in the advanced regions of the forest of 
Warndt on the edge of the Saar territory and not far from 
Spichcren, the village of evil memory to the French at the 
opening of the war of 1870. It was obvious that while Hitler 
held his hand, and his forces in the West remained static, 
the B.E.F. could not be actively employed to any great extent. 
And at the moment there was no imminent threat to the 
neutrality of the Low Countries. 

The I St Division on arrival in the Le Mans-Laval district 
were accommodated in farmsteads and barns, and the local 
people were very hospitable and generous in their gifts to the 
troops. There was an abundance to eat and drink and the 
weather was kindly. 11 was all very pleasant. In a few days the 
B.E.F. was reinforced by the arrival of the 3rd Division under 
General Bernard Montgomery. He and General Alexander 
contacted each other, two men for whom destiny held so much 
in store but who, at that time were practically unknown to the 
general public outside rnilitaiw circles. 

In due course orders came to move to the Belgian frontier 
and motor transport came up from Brest. The army travelled 
across the Seine at Rouen and passed along the roads to the 
north through places made so familiar during the carnage of 
the 1914-18 war. Lord Gort, Commander-in-Chief, established 
his headquarters in Arras, city of heroic memory to all old 
soldiers. But now there was no thunder of gunfire or fighting 
of any kind. The enemy was far, far away. The autumn air 
was occasionally disturbed by the flight of reconnoitring 
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aircraft. But the army moved along the roads in its long 
convoys of lorry and truck. There was no mounted cavalry. 
There were also very few tanks. 

Lord Gort and his generals presently had cause for mis¬ 
giving apart from the fact that there were no permanent 
defences on the line they were given to hold beyond Lille. 
The French General Staff in its strategy apparently discounted 
the possibility of a second invasion of Belgium as in 1914. 
If such a contingency arose then it would be countered by 
a great turning movement along the River Dyle, a tributary 
of the Scheldt. It was known as the ‘‘D” plan and had been 
long and painstakingly thought out. If the Germans had only 
obeyed the rules and fought along old-fashioned lines according 
to the book, it might well have been successful. 

General Alexander and the other divisional commanders 
attended a series of conferences at Lord Gort’s headquarters 
to study the implications of the “D” plan. But in the mean¬ 
time it was thought equally useful to prepare some sort of 
defence line along the Belgian border. General Alexander’s 
force occupied the centre of the British position which took 
the form of an elongated arc covering the great manufacturing 
city of Lille. On the left was the French 7th Army and on 
the right the ist, with the 9th and 2nd deployed to the south 
to link up with the garrison of the Maginot Line. He found 
that the only existing defences on his sector were a number of 
anti-tank trenches and some isolated pillboxes. And even 
these had been paid for by the ratepayers of Lille! 

Alexander had shown in the First World War that he was 
an adept at “siting” trenches and for the time being his 
division laid down their rifles and took up their spades. 
During that long and harsh winter, they dug deep into the 
rain-soaked soil and the army created what became known 
as the “Gort” Line. It was as much an improvisation as the 
Maginot Line was a permanent fortification. Alexander 
used every artifice to make his earthworks as strong as possible, 
walling up the trenches with wattle, but even the greatest 
engineering skill could not prevent them from frequent 
flooding. 
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It was the period of the “phoney*' war. The soldiers digging 
in the mud contemptuously called it the Sitzkrieg. Those 
who went home on leave were often asked with a sneer whether 
they had any French earth on their boots. When they returned 
to their units, they were frequently not in the best of tempers. 
Alexander was aware of the danger of inactivity sapping 
morale. It had always been a principle with him that success 
in war depended almost equally on moral as on material 
strength. He knew that the forces under him were trained as 
soldiers had never been before, and he relieved them of un¬ 
necessary^ duties without permitting any relaxation of their 
appearance or the discipline in which he rightly set such store 
in the handling of fighting men. But it was a difficult, some¬ 
times unrewarding task. And it was not made any easier during 
tlie earlier period of the long wait when each battalion was 
given a frontage of 3,000 yards, which was far more than the 
regulation and efficient distance. 

Some relief to the general strain came when certain of his 
units were given a turn of duty in the forward areas of the 
Maginot Line. Patrol activity had continued in these parts 
ever since the outbreak of war but the operations had never 
amounted to very much. It is said that no one opened fire 
when scouting parties went out to see if they could scrounge 
a chicken for the pot. Once a patrol made a concerted attack 
on a lonely building where mysterious noises had been heard, 
and found they came from a sow and her litter. It was not 
recorded what happened to the mother and her young. 

The 3rd Grenadiers from General Alexander’s division had 
their first casualties while patrolling beyond the Maginot Line 
at the village of Zeurange. The reconnoitring troops advanced 
so near the German line that they could hear the enemy 
talking. But what intrigued them most was the hoot of Ewy 
owls in the woods. The report was duly made and it seemed 
of little importance at the time. But at that stage of the war 
no one realized what great reliance the Germans placed on 
deception and the use of secret agents and traps of all kinds. 
Much later in the campaigns in Africa and Italy, Alexander 
remembered the story of the Ewy owls of Zeurange and 
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impressed on his intelligence officers that they should find 
out whether such noises actually came from native birds and 
animals and were not deliberately contrived by the enemy as 
a hoax. The Germans were up to every trick. 

The phoney war in the West came to a sudden end at 4.30 
a.m. on Friday, loth May, 1940, when German aircraft 
dropped a shower of bombs on Lord Gort’s headquarters at 
Arras. It was an earnest that vast Nazi land and air forces 
were on the move from the mouth of the River Ems to the 
frontiers of Luxembourg. Hitler had decided to strike through 
Belgium after all and not only Belgium but Holland as well. 
The alert was given. The plan was implemented. The 
B.E.F. left its trenches in the Gort Line and moved towards 
Brussels. To use a homely simile the “D” plan was in cfiect 
like closing a great door wath its hinge on the fortress of 
Longwy and its bolt on the port of Antwerp. It was the 
function of the British Expeditionary Force to take up a posi¬ 
tion along the River Dyle south from Louvain to Wavre. 
Belgian forces were to deploy on their left flank whilst the 
French ist Army covered Namur. 

Alexander’s force was again in the centre of the British 
column which now consisted of nine divisions and eventually 
took up a position at Huldenburg on the Dyle three days later, 
on 13th May. The journey through Belgium had been a case 
of roses all the w^ay. The troops had been showered w'ith 
gifts of food and cigarettes by the enthusiastic populace. They 
had plucked lilac from the trees and tied it to their steel 
helmets. They were in excellent fettle and spirits and longing 
to have a pot at the enemy. But even then Alexander’s division 
was to be frustrated. 

Something had gone wrong with the “D” plan. The enemy 
were fighting a new kind of war, using thousands of tanks and 
armoured vehicles to break down resistance. The British Army 
and for that matter the French, had only negligible armour. 
The chiefs of stafi* of the Allies had ignored the lessons of 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland and more recently that of Norway, 
and the w'orld had yet to realize the almost complete de¬ 
moralization of France and the lack of any real will to fight. 
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The day after the B.E.F. had reached the line of the Dyle 
the Germans overwhelmed the French close by that same 
Sedan where Napoleon surrendered to Moltkc in September, 
1870, and the panzer divisions had broken through to the 
open country. It was a ghastly situation. It meant that the 
northern position was untenable and withdrawal inevitable. 
And to add to the general confusion Holland, so mercilessly 
assaulted, capitulated in her bewilderment and terror. 

Following instructions from Supreme H.Q,. Alexander 
along with otlicr divisional commanders ordered a general 
retreat. Some of his men had not an opportunity to fire a 
shot. And it w^as a \‘cry different situation from that of a few 
hours before. Gone were the cheering, gesticulating crowds. 
Now^ there was only a multitude of terrified refugees—old 
men pushing their w^omenlblk and possessions along the 
jammed roads in trucks and w-heel barrows. Young wives 
carrying their babies on their backs like Indian squaws. 
People fighting for scats on passing cars. Looting. Fire. All 
the horrors of a nation in panic. And mingling with the 
seething mass of inarticulate, dumbfounded men, w'omen and 
children, hundreds of Nazi spies and Belgian quislings passing 
on w'ord to the adv ancing enemy. 

It was in this moment of initial stress that Alexander showed 
himself to complete advantage. The tide had momentarily 
turned against the Allies but it left him calm and unruffled. 
He organized the withdrawal of his men without confusion 
and on 17th May the ist Division had reached the River 
Dendre. Now it was not a case of advancing victoriously in 
lorries. The men had to march on foot, mostly at night, for 
the Luftwaffe which had completely ignored their progress 
across Belgium, was now paying them regular visits. There 
was quite a lot of fighting and much more marching, for by 
22nd May the ist Division was back on the River Scheldt. 
It was here that Lance-Corporal Nicholls, of the 3rd Grena¬ 
diers, won the first military Victoria Cross of the w^ar and 
Lieutenant the Duke of Northumberland was killed while 
leading his platoon through the growing corn. 

This is no place to enter into a detailed account of those 
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tragic days. Suffice to say that after the initial break-through 
at Sedan on 14th May the German panzers had moved 
forward with incredible speed along the valleys of the Oise 
and the Somme, encountering hardly any resistance. In a 
matter of a week they had reached Abbeville and effectively 
cut the Allied armies in France and Belgium in two. It soon 
became apparent that it would be a case of evacuation or 
surrender as the Germans squeezed the beleaguered Franco- 
British armies towards the Belgian coast and the Channel 
ports. But the end was not yet. The epic of Dunkirk was about 
to be enacted. 

Throughout these tragic days of the end of May the British 
Army had retired in good order. But they had long been cut 
off from their bases, supplies of food were running short 
and there was no ammunition to spare. No one had any 
money to buy anything to eat, for the field cashiers had been 
recalled and taken the cash boxes with them. And there was 
not much food available in any case. The whole army was 
put on half rations and in General Alexander's mess breakfast 
consisted of hard tack biscuits smeared with jam, and tea 
without milk and sugar. Once he and his staff were nearly 
annihilated. They had established their H.Q^. in a house 
near an airfield and had no sooner got out their maps wiien 
the whole area was plastered by the Luftwaffe. It was no mere 
accidental bombing. Hitler had his spies everywhere. 

The relentless backward movement to the coast continued 
hourly and on 23rd May the ist Corps, of which Alexander’s 
I St Division was a component, was back in the trenches they 
themselves had dug in front of Lille. But it was now a case 
of fighting all the way. Alexander had to detach three of his 
battalions to make a twTnty-mile forced march from Roubaix 
to hold the Ypres-Cornines Canal where the defection of the 
Belgians had left a large part of the British Army “in tlie air”. 
Somehow the position h(*ld and the troops extricated them¬ 
selves to make their way through Poperinghe in the direction 
of the historic port of Dunkirk where hundreds of thousands 
of British and French soldiers were gathering on the neighbour¬ 
ing sand-dunes. 
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Mr. Churchill has stated that he did not expect more than 
30,000 would be evacuated from the Dunkirk beachhead in 
the operation which Mr. John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, so 
vividly described as the “Nine Days’ Wonder”. In the event 
more than ten times that number were evacuated. It was the 
miracle of the little ships aided by the fortitude and endurance 
of the men marooned on the shore, and it was to be a feat of 
arms unparalleled in the history of war. The evacuation was 
officially called “Operation Dynamo” but for ordinary folk 
it will ever be the operation of the little ships which hurried 
from the south coast ports and reaches of the Thames and 
crossed the Channel to aid an army in peril. 

The Germans in their advance had compressed the retreating 
Allies into a half-circle on the coast between Nieuport and 
Gravelines. The occupation of the perimeter was completed 
on 28th May. The surrounding dunes had to be converted 
into a fortified line to cover the main body as it lined up on 
the beaches on the mole of Dunkirk waiting to be taken off. 
General Alexander’s division was given the task of maintaining 
a position by the Bergucs Canal some seven miles from the 
shore. 

He had accompanied his troops throughout the hurried 
withdrawal from the Dyle river. His car was driven by Sergeant 
J. A. Wells, of the R.A.S.C. He was a north-countryman and 
at the outbreak of war was working for the Sheffield Traction 
Company. A veteran of the First World War, he joined up 
again in September, 1939, and went with the B.E.F. to France 
to become General Alexander’s driver. He later accompanied 
him to Canada. He still has an inscribed cigarette case given 
him by the general as a memento of their long association 
together. It was Sergeant Wells who was at the w'heel when 
Alexander drove back to the perimeter. He has described what 
happened on the road to Dunkirk: 

“General Alexander was cool and unconcerned throughout. 
Not once did he attempt to take cover. Once we were par¬ 
ticularly heavily shelled. I accelerated to get out of the 
danger area. General Alexander tapped me on the shoulder. 
Pointing to the accelerator, he said: ‘Slow down and keep to 
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twenty. We’ll be hit by a shell as easily at seventy as twenty.’ 

“He had no sleep for days on end. 

“Ten or twelve miles from Dunkirk the road was completely 
blocked by wreckage. There was nothing left to do but seize 
some bicycles and burn the car. General Alexander rode into 
the perimeter on a push bike!” 

On arrival at his new headquarters where he found another 
car one of the staff said the situation was “catastrophic”. 
Alexander caught him up with the words: “Don’t use such 
long words, I can’t understand them.” And shortly afterwards 
he remarked with a certain grim jocularity: “I have always 
thought it would be quite an advantage to fight a war with a 
casino at hand. But it’s closed and so it must be sand castles 
after all.” 

The great evacuation had begun but the enemy were attack¬ 
ing the defences relentlessly while the waiting troops on the 
beaches were being mercilessly dive-b()ml)ed. It was a question 
of time and the valour of the men holding the edge of the 
perimeter. Alexander’s force was in the thick ol' the fighting 
on 29th May, by which time more than 200,000 British and 
French had been taken off. Tluae was a sjiecially vicious 
assault on the ist I.oyal Regiment which formed part of 
Brigadier Usher’s command. At another p(;int the front of 
the 50th Division was penetrated to a distance of more than 
half a mile. But the intervening ground Wtis fought over yard 
by yard with opposing armies linked in desperate mortal 
combat. 

Day and night the tide of battle rolhxl unceasingly with the 
pocket of the perimeter getting ever smaller and smallcT. 
Alexander w'as to be seen everywhere giving confidence among 
his men who were weary after three weeks of continuous 
fighting, desperately hungry and running short of ammunition. 
And there were no cigarettes, a liardsiiip they felt more than 
anything else. General Alexander was as well turned out as 
ever. His field boots were conspicuously shiny. He, like 
everyone else, had been forced to abandon his kit. But he 
kept his best boots. I’hey would be hard to replace when 
he eventually got home. 
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Lord Gort received instructions from the Secretary of State 
for War on 30th May: “Continue to defend the present peri¬ 
meter to the utmost in order to cover the maximum evacuation 
now proceeding well. If we cdii still communicate with you, 
we shall send you an order to return to England with such 
officers as you may choose at the moment. When we deem 
your command so reduced it can be handed to a corps com¬ 
mander. You should now nominate this commander. If 
communications are broken you arc to hand over and return 
as specified when your effective fighting force does not exceed 
the equivalent of three divisions. This is in accordance with 
correct military procedure and no personal discretion is left 
to you. The corps commander chosen by you should be 
asked to carry on the defence and evacuation with the French 
whether from the beaches or Dunkirk.” The corps com¬ 
mander Lord Gort selected was General Alexander. 

The problem now arose as to how the holding line could 
be thinned out while still maintaining defence and at the same 
time not to retain a larger number of men than could be 
taken off in one lift. It liad been ordered that British and 
French forc es should be evacuated in as equal numbers as 
possible and that there should be no discrimination. Enemy 
pressure w:is such and his advanced troops so near that later 
it was decided that any fiirther evacuation by daylight would 
have to be abandoned. Within a few hours the beaches, 
notably at La Panne, came under direct German artillery 
fire. 

In his dispatch Lord Gort writes: “The remains of the B.E.F. 
on being withdrawn inside the area of the French defences, 
now came under the orders of Admiral Abrial and the time 
had therefore arrived for me to hand over my command and 
'’embark for England. 

“I had selected Major-General Alexander to remain in 
France in command of the ist Corps now numbering less 
than 20,000 in all. On the afternoon of 31st May I gave him 
his instructions which were based on those I had received 
from H.M. Government. He was to operate under the orders 
of Admiral Abrial and to assist in the defence of Dunkirk. 
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“At the same time he was to occupy himself with arrange¬ 
ments for the evacuation of his command and I stressed the 
importance of the French sharing equally in facilities which 
were provided for evacuation. I agreed with General Alex¬ 
ander that the night of 2nd-3rd June as a provisional date 
for evacuating his force. 

“That evening therefore at six o’clock my headquarters 
closed and after handing over, embarked in H.M.S. Hebe^ 
sailing at 2 a.m. ist June. Troops were moving to places on 
the beaches steadily and in good order.” 

General Alexander handed over the ist Division to Brigadier 
M. B. Beckwith-Siniih and at once proceeded to Dunkirk to 
see Admiral Abrial and the French General Fazalde. The 
French commander said it was his intention to hold the 
perimeter until all the Allied troops had embarked and that 
a French corps would hold the sector on the right from Grave- 
lincs to Bergues although it transpired that Gravelines had 
not been in French hands for some days! It was to be Alex¬ 
ander’s task to continue to hold a line from Bergues to a place 
called Lcs Moeres and thence to the sea. The new British 
commander was nonplussed. He was obliged to point out 
to both general and admiral that in his view their plan did 
not take into account the true naval situation which was 
deteriorating rapidly and getting serious. Moreover, the 
fighting condition of the troops was such that prolonged 
resistance was out of the question and the present front could 
not, in his opinion, be maintained after the night of ist-2nd 
June. 

The front line had been pressed back so much that the 
enemy might soon be in a position to stop all further em¬ 
barkations by means of short-range artillery fire. He signalled 
his impressions of the situation to the Secretary of State for 
War and received a reply that evacuation of the last remnants 
of the British Army were to be evacuated in equal numbers 
with the French. He showed his new instructions to Admiral 
Abrial and General Fazalde and they agreed that he should 
only hold out on his sector until the night of Saturday, ist June, 
and aim at final withdrawal during the hours of darkness on 
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Saturday-Sunday. There could no longer be any question of 
movement by day. 

General Alexander was quite correct in his estimate of the 
worsening naval situation. Shortly after dawn on Saturday 
enemy aircraft were very active and by five o’clock heavy 
bombing and machine gun attacks developed over the whole 
area from Dunkirk to La Panne in the cast. Nearly every 
ship operating off the coast following a twenty-four hour 
evacuation of 60,000 troops, was attacked and many were 
hit in the half-hour before nine o’clock. The destroyer Basilisk 
was put out of action at La Panne and sank while struggling 
to make port. Likewise the Keith and the mine-sweeper 
Salamander foundered. There was a lull during the day but 
at 3.30 in the afternoon the enemy started up again. How 
grave was the situation was revealed in a signal sent from 
Dunkirk and dispatched at six in the evening. 

“Things are getting very hot for ships: over 100 bombers 
on ships here since 05.30, many casualties. Have directed 
no ships sail during daylight. Evacuation by transport therefore 
ceases at 03.00. If perimeter holds will complete evacuation 
to-morrow, Sunday night, including most French. General 
Alexander concurs.” 

In view of the heav)' losses to shipping and the fatigue of 
the crews who had had no rest for five days and nights, no 
ships of any kind entered Dunkirk on the Sunday between 
seven in the morning and half-past-five in the afternoon. 
Rear-Admiral W'ake-Walkcr wrote a moving description of 
the night evacuation, 

“The night was very calm with the lightest of breezes from 
the southward—just sufficient to drift the huge pall of smoke 
over the harbour and beaches and give excellent protection 
without detracting much from good visibility. 

“Among the many impressions made on my mind during 
that vtry vivid week, one of the most dramatic was the picture 
by night of the eastern arm of the harbour lit up in silhouette 
by the huge flames beyond it to show the never ending stream 
of weary men moving seawards. Sometimes they hurried 
into a tired run, sometimes just plodded blindly towards 
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safety. At other times they were packed stationary on the 
narrow parapet waiting for the next ship to berth. The men 
who were now embarking had borne the bnmt of the fighting: 
tlie rearguard of tlic* Ikh.F. who, aher tlirec wca ks of con¬ 
tinuous battle, could still march in perfect order on to the 
pier. Ay, some of them even sing too. 

“It seems little less than a miracle that this five-foot wooden 
footway should have remained intact to the very end. The 
last ships left Dunkirk at 3 a.m. and all but a handful of the 
B.E.F. was away.“ 

That Saturday night evacuation was supervised in person 
by General Alexander. The aim had been to take everyone 
off during the hours of darkness but it was not found fiossiblc 
in the end. Preparations were made during the day idr the 
arrival of transport in the evening and just bc'fore seven 
o’clock a message arrived for the commander from the Ghief 
of the Imperial Gerua'al Staff instriK ting him once more to 
hold on as long as possible to help iiirther evacuation. I'hc 
instructions ended: “Impossible to judge from here local 
situation. You must act in this matter on your own judgment.” 

Major Adair who was in command of the 3rd Bn. Grenadier 
Guards tells of his arrival in Dunkirk with his men: “At the 
entrance to the dockyard 1 met General Alexander who had 
been left in charge. He told me there was no c|uestion of 
embarking except in the hours of' darkness and he was doubt¬ 
ful if the French could hold out another day. The whole 
place was packed with ambulances. I saw the barrel of an 
anti-aircraft gun serving as a wireless aerial. I’here was very 
little ammunition available.” 

That night most of the men evacuated belonged to the 
146th and I26lh Infantry Brigades and remnants of the ist 
Division who had been holding out around Bergues and 
Gnyvclde. Operations began at nine in the evening. In spite 
of the blackness of the night ships without lights managed 
to move in and out of the harbour, often six or seven being 
on the move at a time. The last transports pulled away at 
three o’clock and withdrawal by destroyers and other ships 
went on until about seven o’clock. 
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When the new day came General Alexander reckoned there 
were still 3,000 British troops remaining. They were mainly 
infantry and they had at their disposal twelve anti-tank guns 
and seven anti-aircraft guns! And there was nothing to be 
done but wait patiently until nightfall. His chief concern was 
for the wounded. There were many stretcher cases. He 
signalled to Dover for the dispatch of hospital ships, the 
message being sent en clair with the words: “Geneva Con¬ 
vention will be honourably observed it is felt and the enemy 
will refrain from attacking.’’ 

But the German remained a German and to him the Red 
Cross was not inviolate. To bring of]'the remaining wounded 
the steamship Worthing sailed at one o’clock and the Paris 
four hours later. Two-thirds of the way across the Channel the 
Worthing was attacked by twelve Junkers and had to turn 
back. The Paris suffered a worse fate. She was sunk off the 
French coast! And thus Alexander’s attempt to evacuate his 
last wounded in safety came to nothing. 

The long wait on tlie beach began. It was a fine Sunday 
morning and an army chaplain began to hold a Communion 
Service among the dunes at Malo-les-Bains, the usually popular 
seaside resort in the eastern suburbs of Dunkirk. Five times 
his congregation had to disperse through dive bombing. Five 
times they came back until the service came to an end. One 
would search far to find a more signal act of faith. 

What remained of General Alexander’s force was now 
grouped in the vicinity of Dunkirk, where they continued to 
hold out although during the anxious hours of daylight they 
were not molested beyond hea\^' artillery shelling and bombing 
of the adjacent beaches. TJiey sheltered in sandpits and 
craters, using up their last rounds of ammunition when the 
enemy showed himself. At any moment a strong German 
force might move forward and annihilate them. 

“Nightfall” had been fixed by General Alexander for 9.30 
that evening and he signalled for “the maximum number of 
transports” for British and French be available at that hour. 
The French had their own provision for embarkation from 
Dunkirk East Beach and the West Pier in the outer harbour 
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of the port At five o’clock in the evening the last rescue fleet 
put out. It consisted of fifty-nine large steamers with thirteen 
personnel vessels and there was a number of tugs and lifeboats 
for the “little ships” were in it to the end. The flotilla going 
to the aid of the French was thought to be six destroyers 
and about 120 fishing smacks. The rescue armada came off 
shore at the appointed hour. By midnight all the remaining 
troops had embarked and the ships put to sea. The packet 
steamer St. Helier claims to have been the last to leave Dunkirk 
that eventful night. She was well down at the bows and how 
she ever made Folkestone was a miracle of seamanship. 

But there was one soldier who remained in those stricken 
waters when all others had gone. He was the commander, 
Major-General the tion. Harold Alexander, D.S.O., C.S.I., 
AI.G. In company with the Senior Naval Ofliccr, Captain 
W, J. Tennant, R.X., he made a last exploratory tour of the 
harbour and beaches to make sure there were no stragglers 
and that no one had been left behind. 'J"o use his own words 
‘‘he wanted a last look around”. He hailed the shore through a 
megaphone but there was no response. Everyone had left. 
The launch put to sea and C'aptain Tennant signalled: 

“B.E.F. evacuated.” It was 11.30 Sunday night, 2nd June, 
1940. 
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Saviour of an Empire 


T he great German onslaught in the West was numbing 
in its terror and alarming in its rapidity. Holland was 
knocked out of the war in five days, Belgium in eighteen. 
The Wchrmacht began to advance on loth May. In a little 
more than a month it had taken Paris and on 22nd June Marshal 
Petain signed an armistice with Germany and Italy, for 
Mussolini, so soon to be described contemptuously as the 
“bullfrog of the Pontine Marshes”, had taken advantage 
of the discomfiture of the Allies to enter the war. Thus in a 
little more than seven weeks the Nazi Fiihrer had attained all 
his immediate objectives on the Continent and his land forces 
were in supreme control of every inch of coastline from the 
North Cape to the Bay of Biscay. It seemed that Britain must 
be next on the list. 

No fewer than 211,532 fit men were taken out of Dunkirk 
during the evacuation. But they had to be completely re¬ 
organized as the nucleus of a defending force against impending 
threat of invasion. And with this end in view General Alex¬ 
ander was promoted Lieut.-General and appointed Army 
Commander in the Southern Command, the district covering 
that part of England likely to be first attacked by the enemy. 
It was a task he entered into with enthusiasm and vigour. He 
had ever been a practical soldier, eager to learn and experi¬ 
ment and he had learned a lot from his recent encounter with 
the Germans in Belgium and France. Certainly all established 
ideas of training had to go by the board. The weight of 
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machine and armour was such that warfare could never again 
become static as it was on the Western Front from 1914-18. 
Operations wouKl be campaigns of movement -and movement 
of a very rapid kind. And aircraft were playing a vital part 
in the new conception of hostilities. The Battle of Britain, 
fought while he was establishing his new command at Aider- 
shot, w'as quite suflicient to show that he who had mastery of 
the air w^as in fair way of having mastery on the ground. A 
general feeling obtained that the Germans would attempt an 
airborne-cum-amphibious landing in the autumn but the 
defeat of the Luftwaffe caused the Nazi General Staff to change 
its mind. 

Alexander himself was outwardly calm and undemonstrative, 
with an occasional unforgettable twinkle in his eye. He had 
possibly more profound experience of the ordinary fighting 
soldier than any other serving officer of his standing. He was 
a master of detail and organized the forces under him down 
to the last cartridge, avoiding all forms of vagueness and in¬ 
culcating into his subordinates the necessity of knowing 
thoroughly the technique of the operation on hand before 
attempting to carry it out. But the horrors of Dunkirk had 
left a deep impression on his mind in spite of his sang-froid and 
later experience in war was presently to have its effect. 

It was Sir James Grigg, the distinguished Permanent Civil 
Servant whom Mr. Churchill made Secretary of State for War, 
who wrote of him: ‘T have known Alexander longer than I 
have known any other soldier. I sometimes wonder whether 
I really know him at all. I know all the externals ... his 
athletic prowess, his fighting career, his military achievements. 
But there is something inscrutable about him which gives me 
the feeling that there is another life beyond all this, a life of 
his own which very few arc allowed to enter.” 

In his organization of the Southern Command Alexander 
set about impressing on everyone that they must always be 
prepared for movement on a big scale. He had had enough 
experience in France to realize that the Maginot complex 
could develop into a fatal disease. Something new was re¬ 
quired in modern warfare. One of his favourite sayings at 
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this time, was: “We should not be content to sit behind con¬ 
crete fortifications; we should take every chance of hitting 
back, especially when the enemy is least expecting us.” His 
training methods were epitomized in the phrase he used at a 
lecture and wliich was quickly being repeated—and remem¬ 
bered—by all the soldiers in his units: “Attack, Attack and 
Attack Again. Even when you arc on the defensive.” It was 
a principle he was to put into effect with great success in 
Burma the following year. 

He was one of the originators of the Battle Training Schools 
where young officers and N.C.O.s manoeuvred and drilled 
with live ammunition. Nothing like this had happened since 
the days of Frederick the Great, who used occasionally to 
kill off a few men at military exercises, pour encourager les 
autres, Alexander did not go so far, but the fact that real shells 
were bursting, even at a safe distance, gave the young soldier a 
sense of confidence which could not be induced by the make- 
believe of mock warfare. His ideas in attack and defence did 
much to anticipate Commando training. And he did not 
forget the aeroplane up in the sky for he had not been the last 
man ofi' the beaches for nothing. He was one of the first to 
see the value of' an air component for supporting attack and 
meeting counter-attack. 

He established the closest co-operation with the R.A.F. 
stationed in his district, and held a number of combined Army 
and Air Force exercises which gave convincing proof that his 
theories were sound. At the end of 1940 he succeeded General 
Sir Claude Auchinleck as G.O.C., Southern Contmand. 
He now had a large and growing force under him; the greater 
part of the army was deployed at home, for the German 
menace was still a possibility in spite of the dramatic turn of 
events after the Battle of Britain. Britain had begun her long 
and solitary watch as guardian of world civilization. 

The year 1941 was occupied by exercises of all kinds designed 
to test the new methods of warfare so successfully exploited 
by Hitler, and if possible to “improve” on them. They 
culminated in the big manoeuvres of October which were 
certainly the most extensive ever held in England up to that 
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time. The ^^battle’’ area for the great mechanized armies 
stretched over the greater part of eastern and southern Eng¬ 
land. Everything was turned out—tanks, assault guns, and all 
the amazing implements of war that had not even begun to 
exist a year before. The men working these novel contraptions 
were splendidly fit and trained to carry out their orders to the 
letter. 

The whole exercise was a masterpiece of staff work on the 
part of the army commanders under the overall direction of 
General Sir Alan Brooke (now Field-Marshal Lord Alan- 
brooke). Its object was to study the employment of an army 
composed of armoured and mechanized formations and to 
demonstrate a large-scale counter-attack to a hostile landing. 
Alexander’s command did particularly well in the big show 
which had, in the sequel, two lessons to teach, one how to 
defend a country against invasion and the other how to go on 
invading a hostile country. Both were to be of great value to 
General Alexander in the very near future and on the opposite 
side of the world. 

The war was about to become universal. The Germans 
were battering at the heart of Russia and a ding-dong struggle 
was going on along the coast of North Africa. On 7th Decem¬ 
ber, Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and then declared war 
on the U.S.A. and Great Britain. On the loth, Germany and 
Italy declared war on the U.S.A., a gesture that was to prove 
fatal for all three partners in the international conspiracy. 
But in the meantime there were to be many defeats and set¬ 
backs for the Western Powers, not the least of which was the 
Japanese assault on Burma that resulted in General Alexander 
being hurriedly sent from England to Rangoon in March, 
1942, in an attempt to retrieve a major disaster. It was to prove 
a valiant effort which involved a long retreat against over¬ 
whelming odds through semi-hostile territory, which in the 
annals of heroism can only be compared with Xenophon’s 
march from Persia to the Euxine Sea. 

General Alexander had showm himself the man for a difficult 
occasion during the evacuation of Dunkirk, a soldier long 
experienced in war who had battled through the mud of 
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Flanders, the snowdrifts of Latvia and the mountains of the 
North-West Frontier. He was picked as ideal for the job, for 
he had a natural gift of inspiring weary soldiery and the 
soldiers in Burma were weary after forty days’ harrying by a 
superior force of the enemy through swamp and jungle-land. 

Von Moltke once said that no soldier could be described as 
an outstanding general until he had successfully commanded 
a retreat. Apart from the last days at Dunkirk, Alexander was 
to fulfil the great Prussian’s formula by his achievements in 
Burma in the late spring and early summer of 1942. He was 
only in charge of the operations on the beaches for a few hours 
but his command in Burma lasted for nearly three months 
during which he fought a brilliant rearguard action from the 
mouth of the Irrawaddy to the mountains of Assam on the 
Indian border, a distance of more than 800 miles. 

To obtain a true picture of the difficulties that were to beset 
him when he arrived in Rangoon on 5th March, 1942, it 
is necessary to go back to the situation that obtained in Burma 
both before and after Japan came into the war. Although the 
country had been under Britain for over a hundred years it 
had not been developed. Only three mule tracks, often useless 
during the Monsoon, crossed the frontier into India. Inside 
Burma itself there was a railway system through Myitkyina 
to Lashio at the western end of the Burma road and another 
one as far as Prome, Otherwise all communications largely 
depended on river transport and mostly by the mighty 
Iraw^addy. 

Until 1937 the country had formed part of British India 
and was included in the Indian Command. In that year it 
was given its own Executive Council under a Governor 
representing the authority of the Crown, Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith. At the outbreak of w^ar it came under the Far Eastern 
Command based on Singapore, a most unsatisfactory arrange¬ 
ment for its situation on the border of India brought it within 
the general defence scheme of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Delhi, should India and Burma ever be attacked on the 
landward side. The War Office took the view that Burma 
was too far removed from any such potential danger. Besides, 
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there were two neutral States intervening, Siam and Indo- 
China, both of which had declared their intention of defending 
themselves in the event of Japanese aggression through China 
or elsewhere. In the broad picture of general defence in the 
Far East, Burma came low on the list of priorities. 

Both Sir Claude Auchinleck and Sir Archibald Wavell had 
realized the grave implications of the existing arrangements 
but could not persuade the War Office to make any change 
in their plans. Wavell paid a personal visit to London to put 
forward his own views on the matter but his efforts were un¬ 
availing, although his tour of the Burmese defences had 
revealed to him a state of appalling unpreparedness. The 
native Burmese Army which had only been raised in 1937 
was completely untrained and quite inadequate to meet any 
emergency. Besides that the Burmese did not take kindly to 
discipline, and military service made no appeal to their native 
instincts. The local rifle regiments were negligible as a military 
force and their unreliability was quickly shown at the moment 
of the Japanese attack when many of them deserted to the 
enemy. There were at first only four mountain batteries and 
one four-gun field battery of eighteen-pounders available in 
the way of artillery, and Wavell reinforced the garrison on 
his own initiative with an Indian brigade. 

Administrative forces were non-existent and there was 
no intelligence service worthy of the name, although it was 
demonstrated later that the Japanese had been building one 
up surreptitiously for many years. It was to be of vital im¬ 
portance in the subsequent campaign. As Wavell drily ob¬ 
served: “British military authorities have seldom realized 
that an Intelligence Service cannot be improvised and requires 
to be built up over a period of years. The study of Intelligence 
in peace is not encouraged and officers who specialize in it are 
apt to be regarded with suspicion. The operations in Burma 
were a striking example of the penalty we pay in war in this 
respect.’’ 

The entry of the Japanese forces into Indo-China in July, 
1941, failed to induce the War Office to change its mind in 
regard to the situation in Burma and its defences remained 
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under the charge of the Commander-in-Chief, Singapore. 
This was a cardinal error. It was only through Burma that 
Chinese forces could be supplied, and bases established for an 
eventual air attack on Japan itself. While Burma remained 
in our hands, the great city of Calcutta would be comparatively 
immune from aerial bombardment and secure from invasion 
by land forces. 

If, however, Rangoon were taken by the enemy, the situation 
would be drastically altered. The vast port on the Irrawaddy 
delta was the only strategical outlet and until a motor road 
was built south from Assam there was nothing G.H.Q,. India 
could do to influence operations in the Burmese hinterland. 
All supplies would have to be airborne and there was not 
sufficient air transport available to make any appreciable 
difference. This was the all-round picture at the end of 
December, 1941, when the Burmese garrison had been in¬ 
creased by two weak Indian divisions. Work on construction 
of a road over the Assam mountains to Tammu in the north 
of the country had been pushed forward as rapidly as possible 
while in the east there were Chinese forces the strength of 
which was not accurately known. Why the Chinese were 
not employed earlier than they were is a political question 
which docs not come within the scope of this book. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbour, Japanese armies began 
to swarm over the Asiatic mainland like locusts. Five days 
later Mr. Churchill placed Burma for purposes of defence 
under the Commander-in-Chief, India, and thenceforward 
General Sir Archibald Wavell assumed overall responsibility 
for the subsequent operations. He appointed his C.I.G.S., 
General Hutton, to take command in Rangoon which was 
heavily bombed on 23rd December and again on Christmas 
Day. The attacks caused great damage and thousands of the 
inhabitants fled from the city, thereby beginning that vast 
exodus of refugees which was to hamper the whole course of 
the evacuation of the army and in which it is alleged over a 
million perished. The speed of the Japanese advance in the 
Far East upset all calculations and by January they were in 
a position to begin an attack on Burma itself. Our weak 
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forces had been unable to stem their movement from Moul- 
mein at the head of the 400-mile Tennaserin peninsula which 
they had reached through the Kawkareik Pass. Rangoon was 
directly threatened. 

It was at this moment that Mr, Churchill, as head of the 
War Cabinet, sent out General Alexander to make a last 
minute effort to retrieve the situation if possible. The Prime 
Minister records that Alexander dined with him a few hours 
before starting on a journey involving long flights over enemy 
country, and that Mrs. Churchill was of the company in the 
famous Annexe. Mr. Churchill has stated that the new 
commander was in his usual mood of calm and natural good 
humour. General Alexander said he was glad about his new 
mission and the imputation was that he thought duty was a 
satisfaction in itself. The Prime Minister in his own mind 
thought he had never taken the responsibility of sending out 
a soldier so distinguished on a mission so forlorn. 

General Alexander arrived at the Dum Dum airfield of 
Calcutta on 4th March, 1942, and met General Wavell, the 
C.-in-C. The two men discussed the general situation in such 
detail as was possible and Wavell gave Alexander the verbal 
direction; “The retention of Rangoon is a matter of vital 
importance to our position in the Far East and every effort 
must be made to hold it. If, however, that is not possible the 
force must not be allowed to be cut off and destroyed but must 
be withdrawn from the Rangoon area for the defence of 
Upper Burma. This must be held as long as possible in order 
to safeguard the oilfields at Yenangyuang, keep contact with 
the Chinese and protect the construction of the road from 
Assam to Burma.” 

That same afternoon General Alexander flew to Magwe 
where he spent the night and the following day reached 
Rangoon where he set up his headquarters in the University 
Buildings. The once thriving city of 400,000 people, and one 
of the greatest ports in the world, had been reduced to a 
shambles. The first air bombardments in December had 
practically brought business to a standstill and the situation 
had gone on deteriorating. Attempts to restore order had 
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perforce to be abandoned; Rangoon had been given over to 
looting and rapine. The convict prisons had been opened and 
the criminals had the city at their mercy. Hundreds of lunatics 
had escaped from the asylums to add to the grotesqueness of 
the situation. There were fires everywhere. The stench from 
unburied bodies was appalling. Hundreds of thousands had 
already made their escape northward, anywhere to get away 
from the Japanese bombing, taking with them what possessions 
they could and using any conveyance they could find from 
handcarts to bullock wagons. 

The military position was no more reassuring and Alexander 
quickly realized than any attempt to hold the city for more 
than a few hours was out of the question. The 17th Indian 
Division was precariously holding out at Pegu some forty 
miles up the railway line, together with the 48th Infantry 
Brigade and the 7th Armoured Brigade. The i6th Infantry 
Brigade was at Hlcgu. All had suffered heavy casualties and 
were in some respects disorganized. The 63rd Infantry 
Brigade, having just disembarked, was at Hlawga, sixteen 
miles to the north of Rangoon, but by tragic circumstance its 
transport was still on board ships in the harbour. The ist 
Burmese Division had handed over the defence of the southern 
Shan States to the Chinese 6th Army and was located on a 
long line among the hills from the tin-mining town of Mawchi 
to Nyangelebin. Even at this early stage the Japanese had 
begun the encircling tactics which were to characterize their 
movements throughout the campaign. For some days before 
Alexander took over command, large parties of the enemy 
had been infiltrating over the Sittang river under cover of 
darkness and had concealed themselves in the jungle country 
north and north-west of Pegu where there was a gap of sixteen 
miles between the outposts of the 17th Division and the 
1st Burma Division. 

Alexander met General Hutton and Major-General Cowan, 
commanding the 17th Division. Hutton was not satisfied that 
Rangoon could not be held, but a link-up with the ist Burmese 
Division was obviously imperative. With this aim in view an 
attack was made on the town of Waw on the railway but it 
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proved unavailing after heavy fighting. As Alexander records 
in his dispatch: ‘^The wider enemy encircling movement which 
had been in process when I arrived had developed and the 
road from Rangoon, south-west of Pegu, which had been under 
fire from snipers on 5th March was definitely cut the next 
day.” The 7th (armoured) Hussars, the 48th Indian Brigade 
and two battalions of the West Yorkshires and Cameronians 
were beleaguered and eventually had to fight their way out. 

Then came the alarming news that parties of Japanese 
had landed at the mouth of the Rangoon river, for since the 
fall of Singapore and the loss of the great battleship Prince of 
Wales and the battle-cruiser Repulse^ they now had mastery of 
the sea. Moreover their landing had been facilitated by 
Burmese traitors whose fifth column activities were to hamper 
our forces throughout the retreat. The landings had been 
made close to the great oil refineries of Syriam, across the water 
from Rangoon itself, and on the night of 6th March Alexander 
ordered the destruction of the oil plants. The operation was 
completely successful and the refineries which would have 
been of inestimable value to the invaders, were blown up and 
rendered useless. In itself it was a very considerable feat 
of arms on the part of the attenuated garrison and the demoli¬ 
tion squads. 

With the abandonmentof Rangoon, Burma and the Imperial 
Army was in effect cut off from the outside world, as General 
Wavell realized it would be if such a contingency arose. There 
was nothing for it but to prepare for the long withdrawal up 
the Irrawaddy Valley through the jungle to the distant moun¬ 
tains of Assam, fighting all the way. And the forces available 
were so few. At no time had Alexander more than 20,000 
Imperial fighting men available and with these he had to 
combat an enemy many times his superior in numbers. More¬ 
over, after a very short time, he had practically no air support 
and the initiative in this respect remained in the hands of the 
enemy. His troops were entirely mechanized, a circumstance 
which gave the Japanese additional advantage, for the British 
were largely dependent on such roads as existed, while the 
Japanese could move freely through the jungle. In the 
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beginning the British had no experience of jungle warfare, 
although they learned quickly and before the end were able 
to give the Japanese almost as good as they got. 

Much later Alexander recorded his impressions with a 
restraint he could hardly have been expected to have felt at 
the time of battle. ‘‘I was impressed with the apparent ease 
with which the Japanese were able to outflank our forces by 
moving through thick jungle country, whereas our troops were 
tied to the roads. The reason was the Japanese were organized, 
equipped and trained for the type of country they were 
fighting over whereas our troops were not. They had the help 
of local guides and traitors. In fact they had the advantages 
which accrue from having a plan and from preparedness 
made over a long period of peace. The British force was almost 
completely mechanized even down to unit transport which 
made movement off the roads impossible. We had to resort 
to bullock carts which were slow and cumbersome. The tech¬ 
nique of jungle warfare as understood by the Japanese was 
virtually non-existent among the British. Success depends on 
moving and keeping touch and the elimination of that sense 
of loneliness which saps morale. Our infantry could not 
manoeuvre in small parties but at the end could take the 
Japanese on at their own game. Also the local population 
were influenced by the lying tongue of rumour more than their 
western brothers.” 

But these were some of the problems to come. In the 
meanwhile Alexander had to plan the regrouping of his forces 
north of Rangoon after the final abandonment of the city. 
Fortunately the force cut oflf at Pegu had by now fought 
itself clear after a relief attack had been defeated, losing, by 
ill chance, a lot of its transport in the process. The Japanese 
moved forward with lightning rapidity and the stealth of 
panthers that they had shown at Rangoon, when they were 
actually moving into the city as our troops were passing through 
the road blocks of the northern suburbs. By then the whole 
district was in flames and great palls of smoke drifted from the 
direction of the burning oil tanks at Syriam. But amidst the 
chaos one could see the outline of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, 
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centre of Buddhist religious life in Burma, for by some miracle 
it had been spared the devastation. Certainly not through the 
forbearance of the gentlemen from Japan. 

Fortunately in the very early days of the withdrawal, the 
R.A.F. had ascendancy in the air, an advantage it was not to 
enjoy for long, for with the loss of airfields in southern Burma 
it was unable to operate in any considerable strength. Alex¬ 
ander, moving among his men with complete disregard for 
his personal safety, was able to unite the remains of the army. 
Once he was nearly captured by a Japanese patrol. After 
establishing his base at Tankkyan he was able to go ahead 
with his preliminary plans and by nth March the new con¬ 
centration was complete. The loss of Rangoon, however, had 
been an irreparable disaster, for it was the only place in all 
Burma through which personnel and supplies could be moved 
in quantity. Now the Imperial Army had no real line of 
communication and there was a grave shortage of petrol and 
oil, calling for the most drastic economies to prevent waste. 
All the advantages were to the Japanese. Once even superficial 
repairs had been made to the port and harbour installations 
of Rangoon they could move all their supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments by water and were no longer dependent on the mountain 
roads across the country to the west and south. As for the 
ultimate evacuation of the British forces, everything hung on 
the speed at which the new road in the north could be made. 
Alexander was aware of this, for he records: ‘Tt is not too much 
to say that until such time as the road from Assam to Burma 
was completed the retention of Upper Burma by the Allies 
was dependent on the amount of force which the Japanese 
decided to employ in the theatre. The task of the Allies, 
therefore, was to impose the maximum delay on the enemy 
and make him expend resources he might employ elsewhere,” 

After they entered Rangoon, the Japanese were content 
to rest on their laurels for a while. They in turn had to regroup 
their forces and organize communications. And perhaps there 
was still something left in the city to loot or destroy. In any 
case Alexander was given a brief respite which he employed 
in finding a suitable point for the next battle. He sent the 
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17th Division up the Irrawaddy to reconnoitre the position 
around Prome, for the cutting of the westerly road at Pegu 
forestalled any extensive operations in that area. To make a 
diversion on the Toungoo front, an attack was ordered to 
cover the arrival of the Chinese 5th Army which by the third 
week in March had relieved the ist Burmese Division in its 
long delaying action. 

But much had happened behind the Allied lines before that. 
On 12th March Alexander had gone to the headquarters of 
the civil administration at Maymyo, a town about half-way 
between the ancient sacred city of Mandalay and Lashio, the 
crazy town at the head of the famous Burma road to Yunnan. 
He had been led to understand that he was nominally in com¬ 
mand of all Chinese forces operating in Burma, but on the 
14th, General Stilwell, of the United States Army, arrived 
to inform him that he had come to take over the Chinese 
5th and 6th Armies. He had with him a small staff but no 
signal communications or equipment. His news was naturally 
disconcerting and the situation rendered extremely unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Apparently it was the wish of Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
Shek, and no obvious objection could be made for the time 
being, although Alexander at once apprised British H.Q. 
in India of the new development. Both Alexander and Stilwell 
found themselves in an awkward position. 

A great deal of controversy has raged since concerning the 
personality of Stilwell, or “Vinegar Joe’’ as he was known in the 
American Army. But whether it was the charm and per¬ 
suasiveness of the British commander or whether the two men 
found much in common in their military ambitions and attain¬ 
ments, certain it is that from Alexander’s point of view their 
relations were always cordial. 

Alexander leaves us in no doubt as to his personal feelings 
on this score, for as he wrote in his subsequent dispatch to 
the C.-in-C., India: ‘T should like to take this opportunity 
to add that General Stilwell and his United States staff could 
not have been more loyal or more co-operative throughout 
the campaign. General Stilwell had my complete confidence. 
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He was obwously liked and trusted by the Chinese and he 
understood and spoke their language.” 

General StiJwcll, in the notorious diaries published after 
his death, gives his own account of his first meeting with 
Alexander. “Alexander arrived. Very cautious. Long sharp 
nose. Rather brusque and standoffish. Looked at me as if 
I had crawled out from under a rock. Astounded to find AI£. 
A goddam American.” Later he changed his mind and records 
how the British commander eventually came to call him 
“Joe”. But the disgruntled, peppery American must always 
have been difficult to get on with. He had violent prejudices 
against the British whom he always contemptuously referred 
to as “Limeys”. He was essentially the fighting man and 
thought he could drive the Japanese into the sea. And when 
he could not combat the Japanese he was quite prepared to 
have wordy warfare w^ith both British and Chinese. 

His directness of expression and choice of phrase were not 
exactly his most endearing qualities. He was a literal rather 
than a literary general. He had a quick eye for other people’s 
faults and a blind one for his own. In view of the unfair, 
unjust, even outrageous statements he made in his diaries 
not only concerning Alexander but also the British troops, it 
makes one think that the British commander in his tribute 
betrayed his own characteristic generosity of nature and 
certainly a far greater wisdom than his irascible American 
colleague. Both men had to reckon with the Chinese tempera¬ 
ment and especially that of the vacillating Chiang Kai Shek 
(General Stilwell always referred to the Generalissimo as 
“Peanut”) who apparently never appreciated the necessity 
for a real unity of command so far as the Chinese armies were 
concerned. That General Stilwell fought bravely and force¬ 
fully in the campaign there can be no doubt, however much 
one may dispute his methods and conclusions as revealed in 
his personal record. His so-called Chinese “armies” were 
never more than weak divisions, completely untrained in 
modern war and without any administration in the Western 
sense of the word. 

In order to clarify the situation Alexander decided to 
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proceed to Chungking to pay his respects to Chiang Kai Shek 
and explain his own position in the matter. He left Maymyo 
by air on 24th March and was generously and warmly received 
by the Generalissimo in his capital. He was genuinely im¬ 
pressed with the Chinese leader, while Chiang Kai Shek 
formed a very high opinion of Alexander, saying, after he had 
left, that he was the most able fighting man he had ever met. 
At their last interview the Generalissimo asked Alexander 
to unify the whole command and to take over the Chinese 
forces. When Alexander got back to Maymyo he informed 
General Stilwell of Chiang Kai Slick’s decision and “Vinegar 
Joe” readily agreed to co-operate. Actually the new arrange¬ 
ment, which seemed fool-proof on paper, never quite worked 
out in practice. General Stilwell still had to issue orders through 
the Chinese commander Lo Cho-Ying, and these in turn had 
to be sanctioned by Chiang Kai Shek. It meant great delays 
incompatible with modern warfare, with its urgency and 
suddenness, but nothing was allowed to interfere with the 
system. The East is unchanging even in war. 

Alexander had asked India for a corps commander and 
General W. J. Slim, M.C., arrived on 19th March and took 
over Burcorps, Seven days later tlie Japanese began to move 
against Prome. The operations, here as elsewhere, were 
hampered by the movement of thousands of refugees proceeding 
along the roads and tracks. They presented a pathetic, 
heartrending spectacle, trudging silently and sadly ever 
towards the north. They had their poor properties tied to 
their backs and the older folk were pushed on carts or dragged 
along by bullocks. Their choice of treasured belongings was 
always strange and bizarre. One saw men carrying such 
useless things as cross-cut saws, and large tom-tom drums. One 
had a bicycle, a useful means of transport save that this one 
was minus the back wheel. Many of them were Indians, who, 
in peace-time, formed the most useful and hard-working 
section of the population. They were cordially hated by the 
native Burmese, who avoid industry whenever they can. 
And the time had come when the Indians were fair game to 
be pillaged and abused in memory of the days when some of 
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their number were money-lenders and not over scrupulous 
in dealings with their clients. Hence the unedifying sight of 
long columns being held up by native Burmese police exacting 
contributions in rupees before permitting them to pass on, 
outrages which had to be kept in check by the troops in 
addition to fighting the advancing Japanese. 

The fighting at Prome did not delay the invaders for long 
and the general movement northwards continued. One by 
one valuable airfields were overrun. A surprise infiltration 
on the aerodrome north of Toungoo led to its capture. The 
Chinese 200th Division was cut off and it took a week to fight 
its way out. The loss of landing grounds meant that our air 
forces were gradually made less effective, for they had to fly 
in from bases set at ever increasing distances. The supply of 
aircraft became a ruling factor and many machines had to be 
withdrawn to India and Ceylon. Eventually all that Alexander 
could rely on was the operational force known as Burwing 
which was based at Lashio on the Burma road and Loiwing in 
China proper. The small air-strips north of Mandalay were 
only useful for fighters. 

The Japanese were not slow to take advantage of their 
adventitious superiority in the air and proceeded to add to 
Alexander’s difficulties by systematically bombing all utility 
services behind the retreating columns. They did not do any 
great material damage but the effect on the civilian population 
was devastating. On the approach of the bombers they just 
evaporated into the jungle. What little civil administration 
had survived, to all intents and purposes disappeared. Railway 
workers left their posts and the police disintegrated. Alexander 
and his officers were powerless to stop the universal panic. 

But he learned a lesson from the general debacle, for he 
observes: ‘‘The effect of the bombing on public utility workers 
was accentuated by the presence of their families, many of 
which had not been evacuated and it is a point for consideration 
in future that all workers in services on which military opera¬ 
tions depend, do better when their families have been removed 
to safety.” He also noticed that the Karens and Kachins of 
the always unreliable Burmese Army deserted in greater 
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numbers as the fighting took them past localities where their 
families were living. The Chins were much more loyal but 
that was explained by the fact that the northern territory was 
the scene of the last stages of the evacuation and it was their 
normal habitat. 

Continuous heavy fighting was beginning to tell on the 
British and Indian troops who showed signs of fatigue and 
strain although, thanks to Alexander’s inspiring leadership, 
there was no falling off either in discipline or morale. It was 
a leadership that was essentially personal, for the various 
columns were often separated from each other by long distances, 
and the commander made a point of visiting each unit as 
often as he could. He was always on the move, always the 
well-turned-out, athletic figure in a peaked Service cap, shirt, 
shorts and stockings. He never seemed to tire for he had the 
Napoleonic gift of being able to take a nap whenever there 
was a short respite. 

This was the situation when General Wavell flew to Burma 
on 30th March. Alexander accompanied the C.-in-C. from 
Mandalay to Magwe and thence to his H.Q. at Allanmyo. 
Both agreed that a general withdrawal to the country around 
Taungwingyi was desirable in the circumstances; the lay of 
the land in those parts was more suitable for the operations 
of tanks and it was close to the all important Yenangyaung oil¬ 
field. In consequence the 17th Division began to retreat from 
Prome 2nd April. They reached their new position a week 
afterwards. 

The uncertainty of Chinese co-operation was proved at 
this point. Chiang Kai Shek promised a whole division to 
reinforce the depleted 17th Division at Taungwingyi but only 
one battalion arrived. The result was disastrous. General 
Slim reported to Alexander that in the absence of Chinese 
support he could not hold on and nothing remained but to 
destroy the oilfield before it was overrun. In their successful 
advance the Japanese had again been much assisted by the 
local population and Burman traitors. General Wavell in his 
own official account affirmed that the usefulness of a fifth 
column in Burma had been very much exaggerated but he 
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was most certainly mistaken. From beginning to end the 
Japanese intelligence was vastly superior to our own and it is 
undeniable that we were frequently betrayed by native 
Burmese. 

General Alexander was probably much nearer the mark 
when he said: “The successes which the Japanese gained cannot 
all be ascribed to their superior training and, at this time their 
superior morale.” Moreover, the Japanese had no scruples 
in their methods of fighting, quite often they could be seen 
wearing the distinctive slouch hats and khaki uniforms taken 
from men of the Ghurka regiments, fallen or captured in the 
retreat. 

On 14th April Alexander, in view of his desperate situation, 
personally ordered the immediate destruction of the Yenang- 
yaung oilfields. The operations were so complicated that they 
took two working days and when the power house was finally 
blown up the Japanese advance guard was actually within 
sight. The invaders had penetrated so far that the sacred city 
of Mandalay was now directly menaced. And on Good 
Friday the Japanese air force razed it to the ground. 

About eighty miles to the south of Mandalay was the 
important railway junction of Meiktila and Alexander im¬ 
pressed on General Stilwell the importance of holding it as a 
centre of distribution of supplies, especially petrol. The British 
commander, contemplating a further retreat involving event¬ 
ual abandonment of Mandalay, had to think of two things: 
(a) To give the Chinese every possible assistance to keep them 
in the war. (b) To gain still more time to enable India to 
build up her defences and complete the Assam-Burma road. 

He was well aware that an army marches on its stomach 
and now he had to realize that a Chinese Army marched on 
rice, and that was in dangerously short supply owing to the 
closing of the rice mills and the cessation of harvesting. He 
had to modify his strategy accordingly. To withdraw the 
Chinese north of Mandalay where there were no available 
stores would literally have meant their starvation. He therefore 
decided that it would be better if the Chinese made an in¬ 
dependent retreat by way of Shwebo where there was a chance 
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that they might get a supply of rice. He got in touch with 
General Lin Wei, the chief liaison officer, and eventually 
consent to the movement was obtained from Chiang Kai 
Shek. 

But Alexander was determined not to withdraw north of the 
Irrawaddy unless he was forced to give up Meiktila, and he 
deployed his tanks for the defence of the road to Mandalay, 
His decision at this crucial moment is best described in his 
own words: “I had to consider the dangerous bottle-neck 
which runs to the approaches of the Ava bridge (afterwards 
blown up by Royal Marines) the only one over the Irrawaddy 
and very vulnerable to air attack. In order to avoid this I 
had decided that the moment to order the withdrawal would 
be when my advanced forces had to leave the Meiktila area. 
I also ordered the preparation of ferries.” 

His hand was forced by the shattering of the Chinese at 
Hopong and the Japanese advance on Lashio, the capture 
of which could only be a matter of time (Lashio fell on 30th 
April). The enemy would then be in a position to outflank 
the British force and to obviate the danger Alexander ordered 
a withdrawal to the north of Mandalay on the night of 
25th-26th April, 

The sacred city of pagodas had been reduced to ruins by 
Japanese bombing; a city tliat had taken a thousand years to 
build was destroyed in an hour and such inhabitants as were 
left were walking ghosts. The American war correspondent, 
Alfred Wagg, has left a description of the scene: “Picturesque 
Mandalay was no more. Horses were thrown on their backs, 
nostrils strained. Cows stood stock still, punctured with 
shrapnel, bleeding, begging for help. There were few people 
around who could speak. One dead Burmese had been 
smoking a cigar under a tree. He had been a happy man in 
life, for he was still grinning, cigar in mouth,” 

General Alexander now had to turn his attention to saving 
every man he could, to gain precious time for the defenders of 
India and to keep contact with the retreating Chinese. At 
that time it was estimated that the stocking of the road from 
Ye-U to Kalewa would take a week and he was anxious to 

H 
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hold the Mandalay-Irrawaddy road for that time. But he 
was doubtful if he could accomplish his purpose on account 
of the shortage of transport, and lorries had to be withdrawn 
from the 7th Armoured Brigade and ist Burcorps. During 
the next few da)'s drastic steps were taken, units being made to 
dump kit and any stores that could be regarded as superfluous. 

A successful delaying action was fought on 29th April in 
which the 48th Infantry Brigade, supported by tanks and 
artillery, inflicted 500 casualties on the enemy without undue 
loss to themselves. The previous day the ist Burma Division 
reached the other side of the river, having crossed by the 
Sammeikon ferry. The 17th Division passed to the north 
by the Ava bridge and moved rapidly to a new position west 
of the Mu while the 38th Chinese Division established itself 
to the east. By the 30th the whole of the Imperial force was 
on the north bank of the great river. On the same day two 
bays of the Ava bridge were demolished and news came 
through that Lashio was in Japanese hands. Their advance 
was a direct threat to Bhamo and Myitkyina, as Alexander had 
foreseen. 

A surprise attack by the Japanese enabled them to cross 
the River Chindwin and seize a town on the right bank. It 
had only been lightly held by about 150 men of the Glouccsters 
who put up stiff resistance. (The Glouccsters have ever been 
fighting men since the days of Napoleon in Egypt when they 
fought the enemy on both sides of a square and earned the 
privilege of wearing a badge at the back and front of their 
caps.) It was a serious setback but prompt action by the 
commander of ist Burcorps resulted in its partial recapture 
on 1st May. The Japanese made another crossing farther 
south and it then became obvious that the Mandalay-Ir- 
rawaddy front was becoming untenable. 

General Alexander had arranged to meet General Stilwcll 
at his headquarters at Ye«U at six in the evening on ist May 
and both agreed there was no alternative to withdrawal. 
Orders were forthwith issued and General Stilwell announced 
his intention of moving the Chinese 5th Army to the Katha 
area, but beyond that he had no definite plans. The two 
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generals did not meet again until General Stilwell’s arrival 
at Dinjan at the end of May. Owing to the breakdown of his 
wireless equipment they had no further communication right 
up to the end of the evacuation. 

The campaign now took the form of a race for Kalewa, and 
General Alexander ordered General Wakely to block the river 
as much as possible. A boom was improvised and a detach¬ 
ment of Royal Marines detailed to protect it. The Japanese 
advancing by boat were bombed by air forces from India but 
it is doubtful if they were delayed in their movements to any 
large extent. 

The road from Ye-U to the north was little more than a 
sandy track which ended at Shwegyin, some eight miles south 
of Kalewa. It had been intended to continue the route to a 
point opposite Kalewa itself but this had not been possible 
because it would have involved a lot of rock blasting. The 
result was that the last stretch was little more than a footpath, 
and circumstances then called for the abandonment of lorries 
and the sacrifice of all the tanks. 

The official dispatch is very illuminating on this point: 
“The track from Ye-U passed through innumerable chaungs or 
nullahs some of which were dry and sandy and some wet. 
Between Pying>^aing and Thctkcg>an there was a difficult hill 
section with many rickety bridges constructed only of brush¬ 
wood and bamboo. Anyone seeing this track for the first time 
would find it difficult to imagine how a fully mechanized 
force could possibly move over it. The casualties to motor 
transport were heavy and the difficulties were much accen¬ 
tuated by the need to return empty lorries to Shwegyin in 
order to ferry back more troops and wounded. As the opera¬ 
tions progressed the roads were organized into sections and 
the work of the field engineering units very much improved 
conditions in the later stages of the withdrawal to Shwegyin.” 

From Shwegyin all troops, motor vehicles and guns had to 
be transported to Kalewa by steamer. There were only six 
vessels available, each one with a capacity for 700 men but 
only for two lorries and two jeeps. On arrival at Kalewa the 
small number of wheeled vehicles which could be carried 
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presented another awkward problem. There were hardly 
enough to evacuate the wounded and carry essential equip¬ 
ment and ammunition. The footpath beyond Shwegyin was 
used for the movement of infantry and pack animals and was 
also employed by refugees. By a supreme effort the back 
areas were stocked up, and only on one day were the troops 
placed on half rations. 

In the race against time, roads were ever the problem. 
That leading to Tammu was just a dirt track through the 
jungle and would be impassable when the rains came. General 
Alexander realized that it was now as much a case of fight¬ 
ing against Nature as against the enemy. He also had the 
problem of dealing with thousands of very weary refugees 
whom he was determined not to abandon to the mercies 
of the local population. By great good fortune the Japanese 
did not closely press the retreating army after a last brush 
with the tanks of the 7th Armoured Brigade before they were 
left behind. For some days afterwards there was no immediate 
contact. The rearguard continued to hold Shwegyin and 
fortunately there was only light enemy air bombing against 
shipping in the river. It was as well, for the crews were very 
nervous and could only be prevented from panicking and 
deserting by armed guards. 

It had been arranged for the Shwegyin holding force to 
leave their positions by river and proceed upstream to Sit- 
taung. The Japanese resumed the offensive on loth May and 
later embarkation had to cease. There remained in the town 
the advanced headquarters of the 17th Division, the 48th 
Infantry Brigade, the majority of the 7th Armoured Brigade 
and the animal transport of the ist Burma and 17th Divisions. 
The commander of the ist Burcorps ordered all the remaining 
guns, tanks and motor vehicles to be destroyed, and personnel 
to move by the track to the ferry opposite Kalewa. The 
operation was carried out successfully. 

Now came the final stage of the retreat to the mountains 
of Assam. A series of camps had to be made on the route to 
Tammu. Transport was a major problem but some assistance 
was forthcoming from Assam in this respect. The men of the 
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7th Armoured Brigade who had fought so valiantly through¬ 
out the retreat, again rose to the occasion. They had been 
forced to hand over their lorries to help in the general evacua¬ 
tion on both sides of the Chindwin and after they had aban¬ 
doned their tanks at Shwegyin, they found six to seven hundred 
drivers and mechanics to help form crews for other vehicles 
that came to hand. Thanks to the establishment of transit 
camps and the utilization of everything that could run on 
wheels, the withdrawal went on slowly and steadily. There 
was still a danger that a small parly of the enemy might in¬ 
filtrate through the mountains and cut the line of communica¬ 
tion but that never occurred. 

On 11 th May, General Alexander established his head¬ 
quarters at Tammu where he was visited by General N. M. S. 
Irwin, commanding the 4th Corps. It had already been 
arranged that Irwin’s forces should hold a covering position 
to allow the passage through of the remnants of the Imperial 
Burmese Army in the direction of the Lokchao river to the 
north. On 14th May the ist Burcorps reached Tammu and 
General Alexander moved his staff to Kangpokti, some 
thirty miles from Imphal beyond the Burmese border. Hence¬ 
forward all forces remaining in Burma itself came under 
orders from General Irwin. 

Alexander returned to Imphal just in time for an air raid 
and on 20th May, to quote the final words of his dispatch: 
“At 18.00 hours my task came to an end.” 

The American correspondent Alfred Wagg, referred to above, 
wrote of Alexander as he was at the end of the long trek to 
Assam. “He was just as calm and as quiet as the last time I 
saw him at Malmyo. Every time his car stopped he would 
get out and talk to his men who ‘were going home’. Everyone 
called him ‘Alex’. He was gentle but strong, kind and 
determined, and one of the few great men whose vanity does 
not need the boost of being told so.” 

It was to Wagg that General Alexander made his first 
important statement for publication in the world Press on 
handing over to General Irwin. “Well, Wagg, we have held 
up the Japanese until the Monsoon. We have kept them off 
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from any possibility of invading India, at least before then. 
Had we allowed ourselves to be trapped in Rangoon, it is 
obvious the enemy would have had a straight run to Mandalay 
and then to India—and that would have been an appalling 
thing. As it is we kept them off for nearly five months and 
that has given India a chance to prepare “which she would 
never have had otherwise. We have held off the Japanese till 
the rains—and those rains may give India another five months. 
Whether the enemy will be held off by the rains, I cannot tell. 

“I should think the country is impossible in the rains but 
we must be prepared for anything. Our troops have had a 
tremendous task and they are now fighting at lOO to a battalion 
when they should be 600 to 700. Our supply position was 
diflicult when Rangoon fell and now it is even worse. Our 
supplies have almost gone. Our tanks were worn out. Wire¬ 
less communication has become steadily worse because, in 
moving, parts were broken.” 

There had been a suggestion that his movements had been 
carried out regardless ol'the safety of ref ugees, a charge which 
is confounded by the official figures that altogether 400,000, 
mostly Indians, managed to escape to safety between the time 
of the fall of Rangoon and the arrival of the remnants of the 
army in Assam. 

“Any statement that I am not interested in refugees is 
wrong,” he continued, “1 am immensely interested in them. 
How can any army commander be otherwise when they arc 
coming through his ranks? I have done everything to assist 
and help refugees to the best of my ability and 1 had a political 
officer named Hughes with me at H.Q. to look after the 
staging camps en route. I have even provided armed men to 
protect them. I have helped Hughes to stock the route with 
food and water and medical supplies—when possible giving 
them transport. These refugees arc coming right through the 
army and there is no mistaking them for Japanese. This 
obviates the danger which was ever present in Malaya. 

“The Japanese tactics are directed towards encirclement. 
They set out to get round our flanks but up to date they have 
not been completely successful.” 
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His force had acquitted itself with honour and with valour, 
but that could not make up for the loss of Burma, a serious 
reverse which had a disastrous effect on our prestige in the 
Far East. Yet without their fighting retreat things would 
have been immeasurably worse, for India might well have 
passed into the possession of Japan. 

General Wavcll never had any illusions about it. In his own 
report he confessed that his original instructions to General 
Alexander in regard to Rangoon placed his subordinate in 
“a difficult position and led to his forces b(!ing nearly cut off”. 
But Britain was playing for a high stake and that stake was India. 
“I am satisfied that we gained by the delay,” was the con¬ 
clusion of the C.-in-C., the great Wavell so soon to become 
the last Viceroy but one. 

W avell was generous in his tribute both to General Alex¬ 
ander and the men he led. “The troops who fought in Burma 
were subjected to very severe strain. They were opposed 
by a well-trained, vigorous and determined enemy, usually 
superior in numbers. They had to fight in a type of country 
and undttr conditions quite unfamiliar to the majority; and 
they had no relief and very little rest during more than five 
months and were almost entirely deprived of air support. 

“General Alexander took over an extremely difficult situ¬ 
ation and a somewhat disorganized army. By his cool and 
inspiring leadership he did everything possible during the 
remainder of the campaign to check the Japanese advance 
and keep the army together. He also succeeded in establishing 
and maintaining good relations with the Chinese although 
as he says, a real combined command was not possible owing 
to difference in outlook and methods.” 

It was this last aspect of joint co-ordination and co-operation 
on the part of allies when engaged with the enemy which 
made a deep impression on General Alexander. And the 
lesson of Burma in this respect was to have an overwhelming 
influence with him when it came to later operations in Africa 
and Italy. He described his reactions at the time in simple, 
direct words: “In Burma there was no real unity of com¬ 
mand although I was nominally Commander-in-Chief. In 
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consequence full use could not be made of the forces available 
and I feel most strongly that allied as we are to different 
nations, unity of command must be achieved in each separate 
theatre of war.” 

Before leaving Burma Alexander had been advanced to the 
rank of full general and the King created him a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. His journey home was not without 
adventure; he travelled as a civilian with a passport describing 
him as a “mining engineer” and he had to make stops in 
several neutral countries. 



VIII 


The Planner of El Alamein 


D uring the long retreat through the Burmese jungle 
it was always said that the troops felt more comfortable 
when General Alexander was around. He was now 
marked out to direct an army in one of the decisive battles 
of the world and it was to be a supreme test in leadership of 
men. The command of an army in conditions very different 
from any experienced in his previous campaigns. No trenches, 
no blizzards, no mountains, no jungle. Only the sands of the 
Sahara. 

After his return home he had a brief reunion with his wife 
and family. Lady Alexander still lived in the small Georgian 
house called “The Vale” on the edge of Windsor Forest. The 
children were growing up. Rose was now ten, Shane, seven 
and Brian, three. Rose used to cycle to school every day 
and there was a nannie for little Brian. Their mother went to 
London in the morning to work at a W.V.S. depot in West¬ 
minster which organized the welfare of evacuated children. 
In order to help food production part of the garden at “The 
Vale” was given over to the cultivation of vegetables and there 
was a small hen run of Rhode Island chickens. It was all very 
modest and unassuming, 

As the weeks went by so the American Armies in Great 
Britain grew to bigger proportions and tentative plans were 
being made for a full scale landing in Algeria towards the end 
of the year. General Dwight D. Eisenhower had been ap¬ 
pointed to command this great Allied amphibious operation. 
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The original arrangement was that General Alexander should 
take over the British ist Army under the American commander- 
in-chief and Alexander was invited to luncheon so that the 
two men could meet socially and informally. There was a 
certain embarrassment in the situation for Eisenhow'er was 
not only junior to Alexander as a general but was also a less 
experienced fighting soldier, and Alexander w^as fresh from 
his great acliicx ements in Burma. The luncheon was private, 
but after General Alexander left the apartment, Eisenhower 
said to Captain Butcher, his naval aide: “'I'hat guy’s good. 
He ought to be C.-in-C. instead of me.” Later that evening 
w'hen Butcher asked if lie thought they w^ould g(*t on together, 
Eisenhower said: “Tine. The last thing Alex said to me as we 
were going out was ‘You’re off to a good start’.” General 
Eisenhower regarded that remark as most rt^assuring. 

General Alexander's attitude was in keejiing with his self- 
effacing character. Besides, he had learned in Burma the 
importance of a real unity of command when it came to active 
allied operations. There must be no repetition of Chinese 
procrastination and misinterpretation. The mistake must 
never be made again among any of the United Nations. That 
meeting over the luncheon table was tlie beginning of a 
staunch and lasting friendship between the two men and until 
the last shot was fired in the plain of Lombardy Alexander’s 
co-operation with the LYiited States forces arici their com¬ 
manders w as a model of international harmony. 

But a lot W'as to happen in the meantime. Mr. Churchill, 
on his way to sec Marshal Stalin, had stopped off in Egy^pt. 
The situation in regard to the future of the command of the 
British forces in E,g>^pt wms not all that could be desired and 
it had become increasingly apparent that a change was 
necessary. It was no easy matter, for General Auchinleck was 
a soldier of great distinction, although fortune had not always 
been with him, and there wxtc the feelings of the 8th Army 
itself to be considered. In the upshot Auchinleck was relieved 
of the higher command and according to the original plan 
General “Strafl'er” Gott was to take over the 8th Army. 
Gott was unfortunately killed and so a new commander had 
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to be found. General Montgomery had been nominated to 
succeed Alexander, who had been car-marked for Egypt, 
as head of the ist Army for the projected invasion of North 
Africa, but he was now nTjuired in Egypt. General Ismay 
had to make known the proposed changes to Eisenhower who 
took a broadminded attitude about the altered circumstances. 
The new commander of the ist Army was General Anderson 
and both Alexander and Montgomery were thus freed to assume 
their new posts in Egy^pt, 

In Mr. GhurchilTs vivid phrase the 8th Army was “brave 
but baffled”. It was dispirited and had lost confidence in 
its leadership and in the conduct of the desert operations 
generally. One has to go back to the early days of the war 
to discover the reason. When France collapsed, the defence 
of Eg)'pt, which was to have been entrusted to a French force 
under General Weygand, became entirely a British respons¬ 
ibility. Our desert forces, first under General Wavell and 
afterwards, General Auchinlcck, were in the nature of a be¬ 
leaguered army. Iwcn so it had twice advanced to clear 
Cyrcnaica of the enemy but had been unable to exploit its 
victories by reason of having to send reinforcements to other 
formations in the Balkans and Far East. Finally, greatly 
superior forces had inflicted hca\y defeats at Gazala and 
Tobruk and forced it back to a narrow front thirty-five miles 
in width and hinging on El Alamcin, sixty miles from Alex¬ 
andria. 

General Alexander reached Cairo on 8th August and 
stayed with the British Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, 
at the Embassy. The same day he had an interview with 
Mr. Churchill and General Sir Alan Brooke (now Lord 
Alanbrooke) the C.I.G.S. who had returned to Egypt from 
Moscow a few days previously. By this time the Prime 
Minister had notified Alexander that he was to be Commander 
of British forces, Middle East, but that the armies in Persia 
and Iraq would not come in his charge. They were to be 
utilized for the defence of the north, in view of the growing 
threat of the German armies in the Caucasus. But in addition 
to fighting Rommel in the desert he was to be responsible 
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for the defence of Syria, Trans-Jordan, Palestine and Cyprus. 
The new commander of the 8th Army, destined to be one of 
the most discussed and controversial figures of the war, was 
General Bernard Montgomery. Alexander welcomed his 
appointment. They were old comrades in arms, having 
served as divisional generals in France and Belgium while 
Montgomery was at Aldershot after Dunkirk when Alexander 
had the Southern Command. 

Before he left Cairo Mr. Churchill handed the C.-in-C. 
his famous written directive: “Your prime and main duty 
will be to take or destroy at the earliest opportunity, the 
Gcrman-Italian Army commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel, 
together with all its supplies and establishments in Egypt and 
Libya. 

“You will discharge or cause to be discharged, such other 
duties as pertain to your command without prejudice to 
paragraph one, which must be considered paramount in His 
Majesty’s interests.” 

General Alexander took over from General Auchinleck on 
15th August and selected Lieut.-General McCreery to be his 
Chief of General Staff, an officer who had been his G.S.O.I. 
with the I St Division and later in England. Main Headquarters 
were established in Cairo with an advanced base at Burg-el- 
Arab for the 8lh Army in the desert. 

It was to be a great and successful command destined to 
give the Allies the initiative which they maintained until the 
final moment of victory. But there was much to be done 
before any attack on Rommel could be contemplated. And a 
lot depended on the morale of the 8th Army, that heroic 
band who had spent so long advancing into the desert and then 
being ordered back. They had broken a determined attack 
by Rommel early in July, aimed at forcing the last stronghold 
at El Alamein and their success had done much to revive their 
spirits. Alexander drove out to see for himself what was wrong 
and his presence and that of General Montgomery did much 
to re-establish confidence, especially in the new direction of 
the army. It was also backed up by the knowledge that 
reinforcements of all kinds—men, armour and material—were 
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pouring in, and that soon they would have preponderant 
strength, an advantage denied to General Wavell and General 
Auchinleck in the earlier actions on the road to Benghazi. 
Alexander brought with him an established military reputation 
and Montgomery quickly showed that he was an inspiring 
leader and an outstanding trainer of men. 

In his first contact with his troops in the desert, General 
Alexander was soon aware that what was gnawing at their 
hearts was the possibility of further retreat. He knew a lot 
about a retreating army. It was his opinion that a retreat is 
always a disheartening manoeuvre and the feeling of frustration 
it engenders was, in the case of the desert army, made stronger 
by the fact that many of the troops, particularly the infantry, 
could not fully understand the reasons why they had been 
forced to withdraw from positions which they had strongly 
and successfully defended, the reason being in many cases 
a battle lost by our armour miles away from their own position. 

He acted at once. To use his own words: “I made it clear 
to encourage morale that there would be no further with¬ 
drawals. General Montgomery concurred and we decided 
to fight a successful defence battle in our present position.’’ 
It was more than a case of “Backs to the Wall”. Rather it was 
a question of “staying put”, and everyone was pleased, especially 
those who had to do the actual fighting. 

The new commander also sensed that there was something 
wrong with the psychology of the army. Ever since he was a 
platoon commander he had always set great stress on finding 
out what his men were thinking and talking about, and he 
did so before El Alamein. He found out it was the “Rommel 
legend”. He investigated it thoroughly and in the end blew 
it sky high. In view of the admiration of this Nazi general, 
which continues to exist in certain quarters, it is interesting to 
record Alexander’s own observations on Hitler’s panzer 
general. 

“I have,” he said, “always considered it vital to obtain all 
information possible about my principal opponents and after 
my arrival took steps to sort out the truth about the Rommel 
legends. He was a Wurtemburger of a middle-class professional 
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family who was commissioned in the infantry shortly before 
the 1914-8 war. He served with distinction on the Western, 
Italian and Rumanian fronts, winning the Prussian Order of Merits 
the highest Prussian Order for gallantry. Between the wars 
he was known as the author of two books on infantry tactics. 
In 1939 he was a colonel and as major-general commanded 
the 7th Panzer Division. 

“In Africa he was rapidly promoted to field-marshal with 
the senior grade of Rilterkreuz, the highest Nazi decoration. 
He had commanded the Germans since they first landed in 
Africa in February, 19/ji. He was the only German general 
actually opposing the British at the time and adulation in 
the Press led to an exaggeration of his undoubted qualities 
which tended to have a depressing eflect on our troops, how¬ 
ever much they may have appealed to the reader at home. 

“I saw he was a tactician of the highest ability through 
studying his previous campaign, knowing armour and how to 
use it quickly. 1 felt certain doubts, however, about his strateg)^, 
in particular whether he realized the importance of a sound 
administration. He was happiest when controlling a mobile 
force directly under his own eyes but he was liable to over¬ 
exploit immediate success without any thought for the future. 
An example was the battle of November, 1941 when, after 
great tactical suc(('ss at Sidi Rezegh, he had neglected the 
advice of his tw^o divisional commanders and dashed off on a 
raid to the E,g\’ptian frontier which, in face of stubborn 
British maintenance of their objective, lost him Go per cent, 
of his forces. His present position in front of l:d Alamcin 
I hoped would turn out to be another example of this tendency. 
Whether it was on his own initiative or by order of Hitler 
that he held the whole of his forces forward at El Alamein it 
is impossible to say, but if he had organized a firm defensive 
position farther back at Matruh or Solium he would have 
been far more difficult to deal with. Kesselring, a former 
officer in the Imperial Army and his superior, had a lot of 
difficulty in controlling his impetuous subordinate. I opposed 
Kesselring later in Italy and I found he was superior in all 
elements of generalship to Rommel.” 
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Having made up his mind about Erwin Rommel and 
having decided to stay where he was, he now made plans for 
fighting a defensive battle should the Germans again attack, 
and to prepare for an offensive later which would lead to their 
annihilation. He made a scries of personal reconnaissances of 
the El Alamein position. It was a semi-fortified line, with one 
or two strong points, although to the south it was very weakly 
held, stretching from the sea across the road and railway to 
the so-called ^ittara depression. The latter is in reality a 
dried-up inland sea, an area of quicksands and salt marshes, 
making it impassable even for a loaded camel let alone a 
tank. 

Its very nature, combined with cliffs rising to a height of 
600 feet, made it impregnable and the southern part of the 
line impossible to outflank. There were extensive minefields 
but the only really strong fortification was at El Alamein itself. 
There were many patches of soft sand which made the going 
difficult. Behind was a ridge with a cairn called Alam El 
Haifa which commanded the country to the south. It was 
for the time being impossible to envisage decisive offensive 
action, for Alexander had no superiority in armour at 
this stage, having only the 7th Armoured Division, with 
one medium armoured brigade below strength, a light 
armoured brigade of Stuart tanks, armoured cars and a motor 
brigade. 

The 8th Army, whose valour was to stagger the world in the 
months to come, was indeed an Allied and Imperial force— 
the gth Australian Division, the ist New Zealand, the ist South 
African, the 4th Indian, with French and Greek contingents. 
It was opposed to nine Italian and five German divisions. 
After its success in July it had gradually recovered its morale 
and was already becoming the “happy family” it was so 
felicitously described as by General Montgomery. It was to go 
from Alamein half-way up Italy without losing a battle. 
“The men knew they were fine soldiers and they looked it; 
every man an Emperor.” 

Alexander’s plan was to hold the position between the sea 
and the Ruweizat ridge and defend tlie flank from the ridge of 
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Alam El Haifa, and to this General Montgomery agreed. 
General Stone was given command of the defences of the Nile 
delta and it was decided as a last resort to hold to the limits 
of the cultivated area—a need that never arose. Both Alexander 
and Montgomery were new to large-scale desert warfare but 
both were quick to realize that although desert fighting is 
not all armoured, it is always conditioned by the presence of 
armour, for the desert permits of tremendous mobility with 
open flanks and so every formation had to be capable at any 
moment of all round defence against armoured attack. They 
were principles which governed the battles in the desert to the 
final defeat of the enemy. 

For the moment it was a question of improving the defensive 
positions without thought of attacking. Thus on 19th August 
General Alexander gave Montgomery a precise directive: 
I. Your prime and immediate task is to prepare for offensive 
action against the Italo-German forces with a view to destroy¬ 
ing them at the earliest possible moment. 2. Whilst preparing 
to attack you must hold the present position and on no account 
allow the enemy to penetrate east of them. 

That same day the Prime Minister drove out from Cairo 
with General Alexander, past the pyramids to the sea at 
Abusir where all had a bathe, and later Mr. Churchill dis¬ 
cussed the future campaign in General Montgomery’s map 
wagon. The 8th Army commander, as Mr. Churchill states 
in his memoirs, gave a masterly disquisition as to what 
Rommel intended to do and what the 8th Army would do 
afterwards. 

It became plain that Rommel intended to attack at the time 
of the full moon at the end of August. The assault came in 
the direction of Alam El Haifa when, after gaining about five 
miles it was beaten olf, the enemy losing heavily. About sixty 
tanks and innumerable motor vehicles littered the field. The 
Af’rika Corps had made its last onslaught, although no one 
realized it at the time, but what Alexander did know was 
that he was getting stronger all the time. The R.A.F. under 
Air Marshal Tedder were sinking more enemy tankers than 
arrived in port and this was to have a formidable effect, for an 
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armoured force is useless without petrol and oil. And our own 
reserves were being built up steadily. 

The whole complexion of the campaign began to change 
perceptibly. General Alexander was able to record: ‘T now 
felt sure that we should be able to defeat the enemy when 
we were ready to take off. My intention was to destroy 
the enemy when he was farthest from his base and nearest to 
ours.” 

Those were great days, those days of preparation before El 
Alamein. General Alexander was to be seen everywhere, 
working closely with the R.A.F. and the Royal Navy and 
keeping in constant touch with General Montgomery. Troops 
from the delta were moved forward to accustom them to 
desert conditions. There were large numbers of infantry but 
many had had no battle training, so the athletic Alexander 
ordered intensive physical training for all preparing for the 
coming battle. In addition, special attention was paid to 
maintenance of direction in the night hours, mine lifting and 
the use of wireless. By the end of September 300 Sherman 
tanks arrived at base from America, enough to equip six 
armoured brigades. At last we had a tank that was equal in 
armour, armament and performance with the best of the Afrika 
Corps. The administration and supply services were on a 
gigantic scale for a long pursuit had to be borne in mind. The 
Middle East ports handled, largely by native labour, 460,000 
tons of military supplies in a single month. All the time 
General Alexander had to see that all the requirements of the 
8th Army were sent forward and Montgomery made incessant, 
albeit necessary, demands. 

Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, Chief of Staff of 
the 8th Army, has written of those early operational meetings 
between the two generals. ‘‘They were always most interesting. 
They always worked well together—a good team—but there 
seemed to be a falling off towards the end of their time together. 
Each had different qualities. Alexander excelled at sitting 
back and getting the best out of allies and different services. 
He was self-effacing and always generous in allowing sub¬ 
ordinates their full measure of reward and praise. He showed 
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himself most able at dealing with the complex political problems 
that came his way. 

“Montgomery concentrated his energies on the battle and 
those things that went to win them. I know that both re¬ 
cognized each other’s assets. I was very much impressed with 
the way Alexander worked with Montgomery in the North 
Africa campaigns. He had magnificent support from behind. 
He knew the army commander’s ability and decided to let 
him have his head. I often used to sit in the army com¬ 
mander’s caravan when Alexander paid his visits to the 8th 
Army before the battle of El Alamein. Montgomery would 
rattle out his requests—troops, commanders, equipment, 
whatever it might be. His C.-in-G. took short notes and with 
the greatest rapidity these requests would become accomplished 
facts. It must have been a satisfying feeling for an army 
commander to know that he could count on such unstinted 
and generous support.” 

The planning of the next move in the campaign had to be 
fitted into the great Allied strategy which was being conceived 
on global lines. Alexander had to think in terms of international 
policy as well as military tactics. The American-cum-British 
invasion of North Africa had been fixed for 8th November and 
it was obvious that local French opinion in Algeria, largely 
dominated by Vichy, would swing in Allied favour if there 
was a substantial reverse of the Axis in Egypt. Therefore it 
w^as not merely a question of the organization of victory in 
the field; the time factor was all important. The sooner the 
battle was fought and won, the better. Alexander, in spite of 
pressure from high places, refused to be hurried or rattled into 
making a final decision until he was confident all was ready and 
ultimate success certain. The action at Alam El Haifa, satis¬ 
factory as the outcome had been, had caused a certain delay 
in making good losses and preparing for the oflensivc. Also 
men had to be trained to fight the newly arrived tanks which 
had given to us a weight in armour double that of the enemy. 

The Prime Minister had wanted an attack in September and 
informed Alexander to that effect. The commanders on the 
spot decided that such a proposition was out of the question. 
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General Alexander discussed the Prime Minister’s request in 
great detail with Montgomery, who wrote out his own opinion 
on a scrap of paper: “i. Rommel’s attack had caused some 
delay in our preparations. 2. Moon conditions restricted 
‘D’ day to certain periods in September and October—when 
minefields could be seen. 3. If the September date were 
accepted the troops would be insufficiently trained and 
equipped. 4. If the September date were taken, failure would 
probably result, but if the attack took place in October then 
complete victory was assured.” 

In the circumstances the Commander-in-Chief decided 
that he must wait until the end of October before striking and 
informed a very disappointed Prime Minister to that effect. 
Much depended on the phases of the moon. Any plan of 
attack had to involve a series of infantry assaults against 
strong enemy defences to gain possession of the minefields 
and make gaps for the passage of armour. And such operations 
required good moonlight. 

In his visits to the line General Alexander was carried by 
truck with a jeep following behind. There was method in 
this. The truck was useful to negotiate long distances. Nearer 
the actual fighting it was often necessary to go over rougher 
ground and here the jeep came in, for the C.-in-C. was still 
the same front line soldier wanting to see all that was going on. 
Occasionally he wore corduroy slacks but they were the only 
concession to suitable desert kit. Usually his uniform was drill 
with battledress tunic and shirt and the redbanded cap of a 
general officer complete with gilded badge. He was never 
seen in a tin helmet. He treated the sartorial vagaries of 
General Montgomery with an amused tolerance. His sub¬ 
ordinate was far too good a soldier to be upbraided even in 
jest on so small a score, and Alexander was far too sensible 
to do anything of the kind. He was no showman himself but, in 
soldiering, showmanship can be of great value. Both Napoleon 
and Wellington knew the value of calculated eccentricity. 
Montgomery was not only a born leader but a superb showman 
and General Alexander was quite content for him to bask in 
the limelight, for he knew that in the long run the thunder 
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would be his, that is, if he were not too modest to contemplate 
anything of the kind. 

Alexander made his long-term plans with the greatest 
care and deliberation. The fight was going to be a hard one, 
for the enemy had been actively engaged in preparing earth¬ 
works and minefields. But the sinking of so many of his ships 
had prevented his being reinforced to any great extent and a 
great number of Italians went down with dysentery. Even 
so Rommel was characteristically certain of his chances. He 
had gone sick and had been temporarily replaced in his 
command by General von Stumme. On leave in Berlin he 
was given his field-marshal’s baton at a typical Nazi trumpet¬ 
ing. Hitler’s star had not begun to wane and even field- 
marshals had to pick their words. Whether that be so or not, 
the boisterous panzer leader declared—and this as late as 
3rd October— “We hold the gateway to Egypt with full 
intention to act. We didn’t go there with any intention of 
being flung back sooner or later. You can rely on our holding 
to what we have got.” 

It fitted in with the now fast disappearing Rommel legend 
(the last vestige of which persisted in the idea unhappily 
fostered in both film and at least one official publication, 
The Battle of Egypt) that the German general—or field-marshal 
—had prepared a trap for Alexander. Whatever trap was set 
was of British manufacture, and was in part revealed to Mr. 
Casey, the Resident Minister of State, Admiral Harwood and 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder, when General Alexander called 
them to his Cairo headquarters to explain that he aimed at a 
victory that would be crushing in the political as well as the 
military sense. 

The so-called ‘‘Rommel trap” which was so widely pub¬ 
licized, was that he had weakened his centre to lure us into a 
massed assault on which he could close like a pair of pincers. 
Actually the enemy line was evenly held and if anything the 
centre was reinforced. In his personal comment Alexander 
is a little more caustic than usual when referring to the in¬ 
cident: “I do not know the origin of this legend—possibly 
an imaginative journalist with a vague recollection of 
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Miltiadcs’ alleged strategem at Marathon—but it was of ex¬ 
traordinary rapid growth since it appeared for the first time 
immediately after the battle.” 

One remembers that when the mysterious tanks were first 
used in the Battle of the Somme half-way through the First 
World War, their purpose was to make a gap for the in¬ 
filtrating infantry. At El Alamein where the enemy was 
strongly entrenched the situation was reversed. The infantry 
had to make a gap for the tanks. We had the advantage of 
abundance in machines and men, and Alexander made a 
personal reconnaissance in his truck of the whole position. 
He was confident he could break through to the west. 

He had a long talk with General Montgomery who suggested 
that the main thrust be in the north with a feint to the south 
to pin down the enemy forces. I think it shows the great 
receptiveness of Alexander when he just records; ‘T thought 
this more promising,” and adds, ‘Tt was easiest for us since 
our communications would be shorter and on better ground. 
More important still was the fact that a penetration here 
along the line of the coast would force the enemy away from 
his communications, putting all his forces to the south of the 
breach in imminent danger of isolation. The hostile front 
might be compared to a door, hinged at the northern end; to 
push it at the free end might cause it to swing back some way 
before any serious damage was done but a successful blow at 
the hinge would throw the doorway wide open.” 

The enemy’s air reconnaissance made it impossible to con¬ 
ceal from the Germans and Italians that we contemplated 
attacking on a big scale. For that reason a realistic dummy 
pipeline was devised to the south of the line out of disused 
petrol tins, complete with imitation pumping stations and 
reservoirs. And facsimile tanks and vehicles were massed to 
the number of 700. In the event the ruse was eminently 
successful, for it was not until three days after the main 
assault began that the enemy found out where they were really 
being hurt. 

On the British side there was complete confidence. Con¬ 
fidence in the men. Confidence in the equipment. Confidence 
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in the C.-in-C. and the commander of the 8th Army. That 
same army was easily the best equipped we had put into 
the field up to that stage of the war and its morale was 
now very high. All had the fore-knowledge that victory 
would change the whole pattern of the fighting in the desert. 
General Montgomery in the short space of time he had been 
in Egypt had shown himself brilliant and full of enterprise and 
energy. And in the background was the organizing genius of 
Harold Alexander. 

It had been arranged between himself and the Prime 
Minister that the moment of the assault should be signalled 
to London by the word “Zip'’, adapted from Mr. Churchill’s 
wartime syren suit. The signal was sent to London on 23rd 
October and the Prime Minister was able to inform President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin that the 8th Army was once 
more on the offensive. The same signal had been sent on 30th 
August when Rommel launched his attack. The sequel this 
time was to be very different. 

The night of 23rd October was fine and clear as the army 
moved into battle. Behind the German lines the German 
commander, von Stumme, had a fatal heart attack and von 
Thoma, of the Afrika Corps, took over pending the return 
of Rommel from Germany. Just before ten o’clock a thousand 
guns opened up and kci)t up a concentrated bombardment 
for over a quarter of an hour; it was like the old Western Front 
before the infantry went over the top. The enemy position in 
the north was taken in an hour or twT), and the great eleven-day 
battle had begun. The enemy lost two-thirds of their forces. 
Ten thousand were killed and 15,000 wounded; 20,000 
Italians and 10,000 Germans were taken prisoner, including 
nine generals. Rommel left 450 out of 600 tanks on the battle¬ 
field. One thousand guns were taken or destroyed. Our losses 
were 13,500 killed, wounded and missing. 

Alexander was able to signal London: “Ring out the bells. 
Prisoners now estimated 20,000, tanks 350, guns 400. Our 
advanced forces are south of Mersa Matruh.” 

Considerable consternation had been aroused at the height 
of the battle by an Italian press agency report that the general 
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had been killed or severely injured in an aeroplane mishap. 
The rumour had widespread circulation before it was ulti¬ 
mately officially denied. 

Our movement in the end became so rapid that Rommel was 
stupefied and on 4th November, as the British advanced, the 
German commander refused to believe we could have pro¬ 
gressed so far. He angrily informed von Thoma, now back 
with the Afrika Corps, that the column on the horizon must 
be the retreating Italian Trieste Division and sent him into 
the desert to investigate. He did so and was captured by a 
British tank. That same day the battle came to an end. It 
had been the most decisive individual British victory since 
Waterloo and its results were to be almost as far reaching. 
Four days later General Eisenhower landed in Algeria and the 
grand strategy was in fair way of achieving its aim of anni¬ 
hilating the Axis forces on the African continent. 

It was a very proud Mr. Churchill who spoke that month 
at a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London. ‘T have 
never promised you anything but blood, sweat and tears. 
Now, however, we have a new experience. We have victory, a 
remarkable and definite victory. General Alexander, with his 
brilliant comrade and lieutenant, General Montgomery, has 
made a glorious and decisive victory in what I think should 
be called the Battle of Egypt.” 

There now remained the task of pursuit, and 600 tanks were 
allotted to chase the Germans into Tripoli. Success depended 
on carrying supplies, especially water, over long distances; 
Tobruk was 350 miles off, then there were another 300 miles 
to Benghazi and 160 more to El Agheila with its salt marshes 
and soft sand that had brought previous advances to a stand¬ 
still. Benghazi was reached on 21st November and this time 
El Agheila proved to be no obstacle to the all conquering 
8th Army. The enemy could no longer reinforce his front and 
Allied forces came momentarily within twenty-five miles of 
Tunis. Tripoli fell on 23rd January, three montlis to the day 
from the start of the battle of El Alamein. 

Rommel had been routed. The desert was fast being left 
behind and country that was almost European in character, 
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approached. Alexander was able to conclude his dispatch: 
“And none could doubt that the end of long years of fighting 
in the desert was now near at hand.” He telegraphed the Prime 
Minister: “Sir, the orders you gave me on 15th August, 1942, 
have been fulfilled. His Majesty’s enemies, together with their 
impedimenta, have been completely eliminated from Egypt, 
Cyrcnaica, Libya, and Tripolitania. I now await your further 
instructions.” 



IX 


“Delenda est Carthago” 


T he landings in North Africa on 8th November had 
been successfully accomplished. They were made in 
three places—^Algiers and Oran on the Mediterranean 
coast and Casablanca on the Atlantic seaboard. The reason 
for this division of forces was conditioned by geographical 
considerations. Lines of sea communication were long and 
it was deemed impolitic for all the shipping to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, especially as the attitude of Franco was 
still in doubt and the enemy might seize possession of Spanish 
Morocco even if they had to traverse the Iberian peninsula. 
Besides that, no one was certain whether the local Vichy 
troops would show fight. 

The great armada was composed of 850 vessels of all kinds. 
There was some resistance at Algiers but the city fell in a 
matter of eighteen hours. Two days later an armistice was 
signed with Admiral Darlan, a gesture which is still the subject 
of dispute but which was ultimately justified by expediency, 
for had the French retired to the mountains it would have 
required months of guerilla warfare to dislodge them. It 
would also have given the Germans and the Italians much 
needed time to establish themselves in Tunisia in such a strong 
position that they would probably not have been driven out 
until the end of the summer of 1943. Or even then. 

There is no doubt that Alexander’s desert victory had had 
a tremendous effect on the French populace and in a very 
short time after the landings a very considerable French and 
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native army began to be formed. On 12th November the 
port of Bone was taken by parachutists, and units of the Royal 
Navy entered the same day. Within a week General Anderson, 
with two brigades of the ist Army moved rapidly towards the 
Tunisian border, the object being to take the port of Tunis by 
coup de main and with the 8th Army advancing from the south 
put the Germans in a cleft stick. But Hitler also knew a lot 
about speed and began to reinforce the enemy garrison in a 
big way. He had the advantage of the short distance between 
Italy and Sicily and the African mainland. The airborne 
reinforcement was so effective that at one time Rommel was 
getting 1,000 fresh troops ev^ery day. It was 560 miles from 
Algiers to Tunis, served by two roads and an indifferent rail¬ 
way, and the country was mountainous all the way. Even so 
the enemy was engaged, in spite of the fact that heavy rain 
had reduced the roads to mud tracks. But Rommel beat off 
all attacks and on Christmas Day when the position at Long- 
stop Hill was lost, hopes of a swift capture of Tunis had to be 
abandoned for the time being. It had become a case of stale¬ 
mate. A further attempt to advance to the port of Sfax by 
the Americans also ended in hiilure. 

A new plan had to be devised and it was formulated by the 
famous Casablanca Conference at Anfa, where Mr. Churchill 
met President Roosevelt. On 14th January General Alexander 
was summoned from Cairo and flew to Morocco in company 
with Air Chief Marshal Tedder with whom he had col¬ 
laborated so closely in the desert campaign. He did not 
arrive empty handed. He had the victory of the British 
armies in the desert to report. General Eisenhower reached 
Anfa at the same time. There ensued a bewildering re¬ 
shuffle of commanders. General Maitland Wilson became 
C.-in-C., Middle East, and General Alexander Deputy C.-in-C. 
in North Africa. Air Chief Marshal Tedder was to take charge 
of the Allied air forces with the American laeut.-General 
Spaatz as commander of the North West African Air Force 
and General Doolittle, leader of the strategic air forces under 
Air Vice Marshal Coningham. By the new arrangement the 
8th Army had to sink its individuality and become a formation 
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of the 18th Army Group. General Alexander was to have 
supreme control over the conduct of operations on land. 

As boys Alexander and his brothers loved to study the history 
of the Punic Wars. It was an irony of fate that he was destined 
to storm the site of ancient Carthage and capture Rome, the 
prize that ever eluded Hannibal. After victory in the desert was 
to come triumph in mountain and plain in that land of North 
Africa, so often fought over during the ages, never really 
conquered, perhaps ultimately unconquerable, but for the 
moment to be the setting for the annihilation of a great 
army. One thing is certain, that he must have had in mind 
the words of Cato the Elder: Ceterum censeo Carlhaginem delendum 
esse. 

In the long advance across the sands of the Sahara littoral 
he had developed a definite way of life. Almost the only 
relaxation he permitted himself was writing letters, now and 
then, to his wife and children, each one illustrated with pen 
or pencil sketch of an incident in battle or the passing show, 
that caught his fancy. It was otherwise a question of self- 
discipline, night and day, with ever more responsibility falling 
on his shoulders. In Burma his command had been little more 
than a group of attenuated divisions. In Egypt it was an 
army. In Tunis it was a host. 

He was to arrive in his new command at a time when 
Rommel was still being reinforced across the narrow straits 
between Cape Bon and Sicily, while he and his senior com¬ 
mander, General Eisenhower, had to depend on long, often 
interrupted, communications stretching to Great Britain and 
the United States. He had to hand the 8th Army with vast 
experience in war and the ist Army with practically none. 
There were also the American forces who were as yet for the 
most part untrained for combat while the French had obsolete 
arms and some of their officers even more obsolete ideas; 
especially on politics. Moreover the enemy held a fortress 
made naturally strong by rugged mountains in the west and 
man-made fortifications on the south, with narrow seas pro¬ 
tecting them on the other side of the compass. On the day 
of his actual taking over, Rommel began an attack on his 
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thinly held lines which quickly threatened disaster. It was a 
moment that called for quick decision, like that of Napoleon 
at Marengo or Davoust at Auerstadt. 

Alexander reached the new field of battle, a rather un¬ 
expected and certainly unusual figure in slacks, khaki jacket, 
Sam Browne belt and regulation service cap. He had been the 
hero of the 8th Army, second only in esteem to their own 
commander, Montgomery. For the rest he was scarcely known 
in some quarters, not even by name until they read it in orders. 
But within a day or two it was all very different. He had 
become ubiquitous, his headquarters were mobile, moving 
up and down the front, contacting every advanced formation. 
It gave to yet untried troops a confidence not dissimilar to 
that he and Montgomery inspired in the disgruntled 8th 
Army before El Alamcin. Ele had no reason to worry over¬ 
much about General Montgomery’s men regrouping in front 
of the Mareth Line, south of Tunisia, although he was aware 
of their curiosity as to how the ist Army would shape in the 
approaching battle. 

Alexander realized from the beginning that it was going 
to be very different from fighting in the open desert. Here 
were high mountains and defiles not altogether unlike those 
he had encountered long ago on the North-West Frontier. 
And there were problems of communication, with the local 
French eager to enter the fray and wanting practically a 
monopoly of such indifferent railways as existed. It was not 
only a matter of regrouping his available forces but also of 
employing the utmost tact. Besides, the enemy was restive 
and the ding-dong of battle in full swing. From the first 
hour of his arrival, signallers began to work long hours and 
it went on thus to the very end. Messages, by telephone and 
radio, poured out from his field headquarters in shoals. Whole 
divisions found themselves on the move at a moment’s notice. 
Trains of artillery and columns of tanks were switched from 
valley to mountain pass, from plain to defile. The reorganiza¬ 
tion was not easy of accomplishment but the day came when 
the new commander had his mixed British, American and 
French forces completely integrated. And by the time he had 
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finished it was the largest army the Allies had brought into 
direct contact with the enemy since the collapse of France. 

He was the same as he had been at the Dunkirk beaches, 
on the road to Mandalay, in the salt marshes of Cyrenaica. He 
was the same medium-sized figure, with rather well defined 
head, with hard, but gay eyes, and jaunty but ever alert 
demeanour. He spoke almost in jerks. I have often thought 
that one of his chief weapons in tight corners was his natural 
modesty, a modesty born of confidence in himself. He did not 
like to express a personal opinion outside his immediate staff 
and I fancy he regarded war correspondents as a necessary 
evil in the incidence of modern war. But he was always well 
liked, even so. He was a good listener. It is always an ad¬ 
vantage with really great men and not as frequent as one 
would expect. He had a very great gift for friendship, still has. 
He might even have got along with Darlan if the latter had 
not been assassinated. He certainly did with Juin, Patton, and 
Bedell Smith, a trio which did not come out of the same mould 
by any means. 

While the battle raged he generally lived in a modest, 
tented camp. He was up at 6.30 in the morning and soon away 
by car, jeep, or ’plane. Once at the front he liked to proceed 
on foot to an artillery or infantry position. The local com¬ 
mander was in for a strafing if he did not know exactly what 
was going on, but if he could give a satisfactory account of his 
position and his men, then praise was generous—and meant. 
He and his staff, on such reconnoitring expeditions, carried 
their own rations in the way of hot drink flasks and sand¬ 
wiches. There was never any question of a sit down meal 
until they got back to base in the evening—and sometimes 
not even then. He generally slept in a caravan and was in 
bed at ten o’clock. For he has ever believed that rest is the 
corollary of labour. 

For the African campaign he decided to set up the mobile 
headquarters, to which I have referred, from which to direct 
the war from close up. Alan Moorehead, the war corres¬ 
pondent, has described something of the way the general 
worked. ‘Tt would be difficult to imagine anything less 
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flamboyant than his headquarters. A nondescript and dusty 
track winds off the main road into a thin wood split up by 
wadis and rocky hillocks that look like slagheaps. You are 
put to it to find anything at first. Tents and vehicles are tucked 
away under trees and dozens of telephones seem to lead off 
to nowhere. There is no water in these dry hills and so it is 
carted from miles away and dumped in green canvas baths 
such as firemen sometimes use. In the midday heat there is 
scarcely a sound anywhere and a solitary military policeman 
directs you to park your vehicle in the wadi and walk the rest 
of the way through the dust. The general, you discover, is 
out. He nearly always is.” 

After arriving in Algiers on 17th February, Alexander 
received two days later his instructions from General Eisen¬ 
hower, the Supreme Commander. “Your mission is the early 
destruction of all Axis forces in Tunisia.—Signed, W. B. 
Smith, Major-General, Chief of Staff.” 

Alexander had to make his dispositions according to cir¬ 
cumstance. There were the mountain fastnesses and the 
Mareth Line. Beyond was the broad coastal plain of Tunis 
with excellent roads and very good airfields and a terrain 
eminently suitable for the employment of tanks. The moun¬ 
tains gave it natural protection. The enemy held their great 
redoubt with fourteen divisions, half German, half Italian, 
and their forces included three panzer divisions and one 
Italian armoured division. At the early stages of the fight 
Alexander had nothing comparable at his disposal, the ist 
Army was not brought up to its full strength of four divisions 
and one armoured division until the end of April. He had 
two French divisions but for the moment they were handi¬ 
capped by poor equipment. He had hopes, however, that 
by May he would be reinforced up to a total of twenty divisions. 
In the meantime he had to face the fact that Rommel was 
getting relatively stronger than he had been. The ultimate 
strategy was to pierce through the mountains to the flat 
country where tanks could manoeuvre and so shut up the 
Germans in the narrow perimeter around Tunis and Bizerta 
where they could be tightly blockaded by land and sea. And 
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with the capture of the Tunisian airfields there would be 
complete Allied supremacy. As Alexander records: “This 
would mean that I had the enemy held in a complete strangle¬ 
hold and, with full command of the initiative, could deliver 
the coup de grdee at the time and place of my choosing.” 

Rommel had retreated to the Mareth Line in the south but 
was aware of the danger of Allied infiltration from the north 
which would ultimately lead to his isolation. He decided to 
safeguard his position by attacking the Kasserine Pass and, as 
I have said, the operation was proceeding when General 
Alexander arrived on the scene. The enemy threatened the 
vital point of Tebessa, and Alexander lost no time in sorting 
out what he called the “bits and pieces” of his scattered 
forces and made it known that there “must be no failures”. 
By swift concentration he managed to hold Rommel, and the 
Americans were able to re-occupy the positions they had lost. 

There is an apocryphal story that a certain signal was sent 
about that time which read: “How green was my ally” a play 
upon the title of the well-known novel. It may not be attributed 
to the commander, but this is certain, that at the crisis of 
Kasserine he recorded: “I had some very anxious moments.” 
Rommel’s second attempt to debouch from the Mareth Line 
at Mcdcnine met with the reverse its impertinence deserved. 
The assault was beaten by anti-tank guns. Montgomery had 
no occasion to use his armour. 

It was not that the officers and men under Alexander at 
Kasserine were of inferior quality. They were excellent but 
untried troops; all they lacked was actual experience in a 
fighting war. There was an obvious remedy for that. A Battle 
School. Alexander had established similar training centres 
at Aldershot when he held the Southern Command after 
Dunkirk. Therefore expert officers from the 8th Army were 
called in to give lessons to the British and Americans and such 
French as were available, to teach them what they had them¬ 
selves learned in the way of tactics and combat during their 
long progresses through the desert. 

He then had to turn his attention to the Mareth Line. This 
was no last-minute improvisation, having been built by the 
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French before the war as a protection against a possible 
attack on Tunis from Tripolitania. It was a series of concrete 
emplacements, an improved version of the original Maginot 
fortifications in eastern France. (Fortunately the gun positions 
did not prove suitable to German artillery.) One flank rested 
on the sea and the other on the steep slopes of the Matmata 
Hills, a distance of more than thirty miles over ground broken 
by wadis fifty feet deep and 250 feet wide. It was quite obvious 
that it had to be forced eventually and on 21st March General 
Montgomery began to attack. 

The operation was eventually successful and by the 28th the 
Italian commander, General Messe, had been forced back to 
the Wadi Agazit. After this the initiative definitely passed to 
Alexander. In a matter of days the British 8th and ist Armies 
had established contact at Gafsa. Rommel was recalled about 
this time and replaced by von Arnim, but Montgomery con¬ 
tinued to give his Italian opposite number. General Messe, no 
peace. At the end of the first week in April he renewed the 
assault and there was a bitter battle which Montgomery 
described as “heavier and more savage than anything since 
El Alamein”. The morale of the Italians and Germans was 
very high even in defeat but they were forced to withdraw to 
the important stronghold of Enfidavillc. Alexander, who had 
moved his headquarters to a point on the Constantine-Tebessa 
road, tried to cut the enemy forces in two by a thrust from 
Fondouk to Kairouan, but the attempt failed because of the 
inexperience of American troops. 

The whole campaign had now taken on an aspect very 
different from that of the initial days. Alexander was able 
to regroup his forces secretly according to nationality, starting 
with the British 8th Army and proceeding to the French 
18th Corps, the British ist Army and the United States 
2nd Corps. He also in due course created a new corps called 
the 9th which he placed under the command of Lieut.- 
General B. G. Horrocks. By exerting constant pressure he 
was able to force the enemy back to a shorter arc, bending from 
Sedjenane through Mediez and Pont du Fahs to Enfidaville 
on the coastline. The last-named town, but not all the ford- 
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fications, was taken on 19th April and the advance was held up 
six miles to the north. But the general effort had not been in 
vain for it pinned down a large part of von Arnim’s armies, 
thus weakening his front elsewhere. 

It was now the turn of the ist Army to strike in the north 
along the Medjcrda Valley. The movement began on 30th 
April and the enemy fought relentlessly and recklessly all the 
way. But his sacrifice proved fruitless for in less than a week 
the notorious Longstop Hill was in our hands. And on 3rd May 
the United States advanced guards took Majeur. 

General Alexander was now at the top of his fighting form, 
hitting the enemy where it hurt most. He realized he could not 
force the strong Enfidaville position without great and un¬ 
necessary losses. Besides, there was the psychological factor 
to be considered. After the campaign had been won, General 
Eisenhower held a Press conference at Algiers in which he 
commented on Alexander’s brilliant tactics of swinging a 
sledge-hammer blow through the ist Army sector rather than 
that of the 8th. He said:— 

“Alexander figured that the Germans would anticipate 
that the 8th Army with its great reputation would be used for 
the big attack and consequently had kept large forces in front 
of Enfidaville awaiting what they confidently expected ul¬ 
timately must come. By quickly moving three divisions of the 
8th Army to support the ist Army the Germans were caught 
ofl' guard.” 

And that is precisely what happened. Alexander knew the 
strength of the Enfidaville position but there was nothing to 
prevent his advance along the Medjcrda Valley. And to make 
certain of success he shifted the 4th Indian Division, the 
7th Armoured Division and a Guards brigade to the north. 
Whether he sensed impending disaster or not von Arnim also 
decided to change his plans. He now contemplated evacuating 
both Bizerta and Tunis and withdrawing to the high ground 
between Hamman Lif to Enfidaville, covering the Cape Bon 
peninsula. The movement had already begun when the 
avalanche descended. 

It started on 6th May with the assault of the 9th Corps 
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backed by the 6th and 7th Armoured Divisions with 600 guns 
and covered by air forces which were making 2,000 sorties 
round the clock. The army began to move at the first glimpse 
of dawn and before midday a passage had been made. The 
United States formations were to the left with the British and 
French to the right, and within twenty-four hours or so they 
had captured both Bizerta and Tunis. Von Arnim was taken 
by surprise and he had worse to come. Defeat would become 
a debacle. Any thought he may have had of withdrawing to 
the Cape Bon peninsula was frustrated by the general Allied 
forward movement. (Unhappy General Messe, who had done 
so much to save his Italians whom the Germans had so often 
left in the lurch, was captured a few minutes after he heard 
on the wireless that Mussolini had made him a Marshal of 

Italy.) 

After both Tunis and Bizerta were in our hands, the Axis 
forces remained largely intact. There was still just a chance 
of sheltering behind Hamman Lif and Hammamet at the 
approach to the peninsula. But von Arnim never really had 
a chance. In less than half a day, Alexander’s armour had 
roared through his defences. It was in the hours of night. The 
crews of the Allied tanks did not attempt to make prisoners. 
It was just a question of going forward, the trail of their gun¬ 
fire like meteors in the blackness. An army disintegrated on 
the shores looking for boats, and when they found there were 
no boats they surrendered like a rabble. 

On 12th May von Arnim capitulated. He had sustained 
enormous losses and 267,000 prisoners fell into our hands. 
In 17,000 sorties Allied air forces had destroyed 1,696 enemy 
machines as against 657. It was the death of an army. The 
final scenes have been described by Alexander himself. His 
dispatches, always very clear and providing an all-round, 
illuminating picture of the background of events, were never 
quite so to the point as those he wrote in regard to the last 
days in Tunisia. 

“The fall of Tunis and Bizerta clearly came to the Germans 
both in Africa and Berlin as a most severe shock. It was not 
until 8th May that the High Command issued a statement 
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that Africa could now be abandoned and that 31,000 Germans 
and 30,000 Italians remaining would be evacuated. I com¬ 
mented in a message to General Eisenhower that the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F. would interfere with this programme, 
which in any case, depended on the enemy holding a firm 
bridgehead in Cape Bon and I reminded him of Mr. Winston 
Churchilfs words in August, 1940, ‘We are waiting. So are 
the fishes’. In fact, no effort of the sort was made for the 
enemy’s plans were completely disrupted. The divided forces 
were never given a moment’s pause to recover. 

“It was astounding to see long lines of Germans driving 
themselves in their own cars or commandeered horse carts to 
surrender to anyone who would have them. It was like 
‘Derby day’. Men who had, so short a time before, been 
fighting like tigers now seemed transformed into a cheerful, 
docile crowd, resigned to acceptance of their fate. 

“The battle was remarkable in the manner of its winning. 
We had produced in Tunis a new instrument of victory in the 
form of close co-operation between Allies, a principle that was 
not only to be a battle-winning, but a war-winning factor. The 
importance and magnitude of this factor tend to be obscured 
by the fact that the spirit of Allied unity came into being so 
early and developed so rapidly that it seems to be in the char¬ 
acter of inevitability which reduces the unique value of its 
creation.” 

He goes on to point out that this was the first time the 
British and Americans had fought side by side since 1918 and 
between the French and ourselves in the previous three years 
there had been many shadows. “Credit must go to the soldiers 
and to General Eisenhower who by word and example in¬ 
spired these efforts. My relations with General Eisenhower 
were of the happiest and I valued them for personal reasons 
and from the point of view of the task on hand. He backed 
me up in every possible way and I knew I could in all cir¬ 
cumstances rely on his complete understanding, sympathy 
and support. 

“The final battle of Africa was an unusually complete 
example of annihilation. Never before had a great army been 
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SO completely destroyed. A quarter of a million laid down 
their arms in unconditional surrender. Only 663 escaped. 
Our own losses in the final battle were less than 2,000 men.’* 
At 2.15 on the afternoon of 13th May, General Alexander 
sent a signal to the Prime Minister: “Sir, it is my duty to 
report that the Tunisian campaign is over. All enemy resistance 
has ceased. We are masters of the North African shores.** 



X 


The Mew Garibaldi 


G iuseppe garibaldi landed at Marsala in Sicily on 
I ith May, i860. He had two ships and a few more than 
1,000 men. His object was the liberation of Italy from 
tyranny. General Sir Harold Alexander’s armies landed at 
Licala and Syracuse on loth July, 1943. He had 3,000 ships 
and a great legion. His object was the same. 

The surrender of von Arnim in Tunis the previous May had 
completely changed the situation in the Mediterranean. Four 
days after the Allies entered Tunis and Bizerta a convoy was 
able to move along the conquered shore under cover of air¬ 
craft from newly won airfields into the Grand Harbour of 
Valetta, in Malta, without having to fight their passage. Part 
of it went on to Alexandria. It was the first time such a thing 
had happened since 1941. 

It had been decided at Casablanca as early as January that 
once the enemy had been destroyed in North Africa the 
Italian mainland would be invaded as soon as possible. 
Marshal Stalin was calling insistently for the establishment of a 
second front but it was physically impossible to launch an 
assault in northern Europe at that time with any certain 
prospect of success. But now there were vast armies stationed 
on the African shores and they could logically be employed 
to create a diversion in the south of Europe. It would keep a 
large force of Germans and Italians actively employed and so 
prevent Hitler from using much needed divisions in his combat 
with Russia. 
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General Eisenhower was again given supreme command and 
General Alexander resumed as his deputy. Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham was to command the fleets for the new 
operation and Air Chief Marshal Tedder, the Air Forces. 
Land operations once more fell under General Alexander’s 
direction. Preparations for an eventual landing in Sicily and 
Italy were begun in P'ebruary when a planning staflT was 
established at Bouzarea at the local Ecole Normale and it 
developed into the headquarters of the 15th Army Group. 
Ports had to be selected and suitable landing craft assembled. 
It all took time and it was no easy task, for the Mediterranean 
is a long way from England and farther still from the United 
States. Besides that the two great ist and 8th Armies and the 
American 2nd Corps were still actively engaged in rounding 
up enemy in Tunisia. The assembling of the requisite shi})ping 
constituted an enormous problem for it had to be distributed 
at ports along the coast from Gibraltar to Alexandria, a 
distance of 2,000 miles. 

After the conquest of Tunis the Prime Minister paid another 
visit to Africa. It would have been logical to invade Sicily 
at once before the enemy had a chance to prepare, but there 
was insufficient shipping available at that stage and a delay 
was inevitable. There was an historic meeting in General 
Eisenhower’s villa at Algiers over which the American Supreme 
Commander presided, having with him General Marshall and 
General Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff. Mr. Churchill sat opposite 
in company with General Alexander, General Alanbrooke, 
C.I.G.S., Air Chief Marshal Tedder, General Ismay and 
others. 

When asked to give his impressions Alexander made a speech 
which was profound in its grasp of the situation and prophetic 
in its utterance. His theme was optimism, for he had con¬ 
fidence in the fighting ability of the troops and the excellence 
of their equipment. He had no doubt of ultimate success 
although the battle would be violent. Once the fighting began, 
experience had shown that it would be a slogging match 
lasting ten days to a fortnight or even three weeks, perhaps 
longer. Then the end would come quickly. The most important 
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points in Sicily were the airfields in the south-east corner of the 
island, and the ports. Once we had a firm grip on these we 
could ignore the remainder of the island for the time being. 
It should be possible to cross the Straits of Messina and secure 
a foothold on the opposite shore. 

He repeated that the securing of a bridgehead should be 
part of the plan. It would be impossible for us to win a great 
victory unless we could exploit it by moving ahead, pre¬ 
ferably up into Italy. All this would be clarified as the Sicily 
operations moved along. It was not impossible, although it 
appeared unlikely, that the toe of Italy would be so strongly 
held as to require a complete re-staging of air operations and 
we should be ready to keep moving with no stop at all once 
the attack on Sicily was started. 

Modern warfare allowed us to forge forward very rapidly. 
The going might be difficult as we moved up the Italian 
mainland but this was no argument against our going as far 
as we could on the momentum of our Sicilian drive. He 
admitted that none of the possibilities he outlined could be 
accurately foreseen. In war the incredible often happened. A 
few months before it would have been impossible for him to 
believe what had actually happened to Rommel and the 
Afrika Corps. A few weeks since he would have found it 
difficult to believe that 300,000 of the enemy would collapse 
in a week. The enemy air forces had been swept out of the 
sky so completely that we could have a parade of all our 
North African forces on one field in Tunisia without any 
danger from enemy aircraft! 

This was more than soldierly summing up. It was vision. 

It was eventually decided that the most suitable date for 
the attack would be loth July. And the attack had to be 
largely seaborne across the ninety miles between Tunis and 
the island. There was also the question of liquidating the 
island of Pantelleria which the Duce claimed he had fortified 
to such an extent that it was as formidable as Malta. 

Because he was fully occupied with the fighting in Tunisia 
until the month of May, General Alexander had had little 
time to pay attention to the preliminary planning, which 
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had been left to Major-General G. H. Gairdner, Chief of the 
General Staff at Bouzarea, near Algiers. Their investigations 
were able to give Alexander an all-in picture of the island 
he was to be presently called on to assault. As it has been 
picturesquely described, Sicily might be compared with a 
“jagged arrowhead with the broken point to the west” and 
some 150 miles in length. It is largely mountainous, the 
principal peak being the great and active volcano of Etna 
which the ancients believed was the forge of Vulcan. It had 
several ports and ninety beaches of various sizes and depths. 
But more important than everything there were nineteen 
known airfields and by the time of the Allied invasion the 
enemy had increased the number to thirty, all within fifteen 
miles of the coastline. The eastern group was the most im¬ 
portant from the defenders’ point of view and once they were 
taken the Luftwaffe would perforce have to operate from the 
mainland at points as far away as Naples and Brindisi, 200 
miles off. 

General Alexander was unable accurately to estimate the 
strength of the Axis troops on the island. It was known that the 
garrison was largely Italian and that the so-called coastline 
divisions were composed of second-line troops. But reinforce¬ 
ment was an easy matter, for the Messina train ferries could 
move 40,000 men in a single day! The commander was 
obliged to take note of the fact that if the Germans decided 
to increase their own numbers to any extent the chances of 
swift success would be considerably reduced. General Alex¬ 
ander knew his Germans. He also knew his Italians, not a 
particularly warlike or strong nation. The Germans were 
different. They had first-class fighting ability. And if their 
numbers approached anything like parity with theiA^llies, then 
they would certainly want to have the major deiSion in the 
conduct of the operations. 

Very early in the planning stage. General Alexander agreed 
that the invasion would have to be a joint Anglo-American 
affair. There would be two groups of Army dimensions, the 
British under General Montgomery and the Americans under 
General George S. Patton, Jr. It was a long time before the 
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ultimate plan of invasion was decided on. The belief was still 
held that in amphibious landings the swift capture of ports 
with good harbour facilities was essential for success. Messina 
was so strongly held that it was out of the question. Palermo 
was on the north side of the island. Catania was in the vicinity 
of the best airfields. Each one presented its own particular 
military problem. 

In the end Alexander made the bold decision that the attack 
should be made on the south-easterly corner of the island, the 
British on the right and the Americans on the left. It was 
contrary to what had hitherto been one of the fundamental 
principles of the forthcoming operation, that we should take 
Palermo at the first opportunity if we were to have a chance 
of maintaining sufficient forces for the reduction of the island. 
General Alexander decided that the first move should be an 
attempt to seize the ancient town of Syracuse and the naval 
roadstead of Augusta, and if Catania to the north, at the foot 
of Etna, fell into our hands, so much the better. The American 
army landing in the south would endeavour to capture the 
small port of Licata which only had a capacity of 600 tons a 
day. The risk was grave for it meant establishment of beach 
bases for the most part, but as General Alexander has written 
there were prospects of favourable weather in the month of 
July. There was also that remarkable amphibious vessel 
called the DUKW and now so familiarly known as ‘‘Duck”. 
These vessels were something quite new and until they arrived 
in North Africa, General Alexander had never seen one. They 
came over in large quantities and at their experimental trials 
proved a great success. They were to revolutionize beach 
landings and maintenance. 

General Alexander observes in his dispatch: “In changing 
my plan in this way to obtain concentration of force I was 
proceeding on sound strategic lines but there was one con¬ 
sideration which gave me some concern. I had decided to 
take a calculated administrative risk for operational reasons: 
but the risk was unevenly divided and almost the whole 
would fall on the 7th U.S. Army (General Patton). In other 
words it might well seem that the American troops were being 
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given the tougher and less spectacular tasks: their beaches 
were more exposed than the 8th Army’s and on some there 
were awkward sand bars: they would only have a small port 
(Licata) for maintenance and the 8th Army would have the 
glory of capturing the more attractive objectives of Syracuse, 
Catania and Messina, names which would bulk larger in 
headlines than Gela or Licata or the obscure townships of 
central Sicily. I knew, from the Tunisian campaign, General 
Patton’s punctilious and scrupulous sense of duty and that 
there was no possibility of his questioning any orders he might 
receive from me. I wish to place on record here that General 
Patton at once fell in with my new plan, the military advantages 
of which were as clear to him as to me and neither he nor 
anyone in the 7th Army raised any form of objection. It is an 
impressive example of the spirit of complete loyalty and inter- 
Allied co-operation which inspired all operations with which 
I was associated in the Mediterranean theatre.” 

General Alexander’s new plan of campaign was approved 
by the Chief of Staff on 12th May, the day before the Germans 
surrendered in Tunis. The plan having been made, there 
was the bigger problem of its implementation. And the task 
was colossal. The troops had to travel long distances to the 
point of assembly. The ist Canadian Division came from 
England in two convoys. The American 45th Division crossed 
the Atlantic. And a large force was brought from Suez. And, 
of course, there were the existing formations in Algeria and 
Tunisia. 

General Alexander, who originally had his H.Q. near 
Algiers, moved to La Mersa, close to Carthage, as “D” day 
grew nearer and he organized a small tactical base at Malta. 
The Naval H.Q. was at Valetta and the Air Forces grouped 
around Carthage on the mainland. Training was hampered 
by lack of practice craft and as the meticulous Alexander 
drily observes was not as “thorough” as he could have wished. 
From a naval point of view there was always the possibilitj^ 
that the Italian fleet would make a sortie from the naval 
base of Taranto and Admiral Cunningham had to make his 
fleet dispositions accordingly. 
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Although the Armies were not able to move for two months 
after the battle of Tunis, the Air Forces were not thus im¬ 
mobilized after their machines had been refitted following 
the long campaign. They began a series of assaults on strategic 
points in Sicily and southern Italy almost immediately. Raids 
on Messina were especially effective and by ist June only 
one of the original five ferries was in use and harbour works 
were extensively damaged. Landing grounds and radar 
installations were also successfully attacked. 

It was fortunate from the Allied point of view that the 
Germans were slow in reinforcing their garrisons in Sicily, 
their accessions being largely formations stopped while on 
their way to Tunis. A number were formed into what ulti¬ 
mately became known as the ist Panzer Grenadier Division. 
The reformed Hermann Goering Division arrived in the island 
from Naples in June but at the moment of attack General 
Alexander estimated that the enemy opposing him was com¬ 
posed of about 315,000 Italians and 50,000 Germans! But 
before the end the German strength was increased to 90,000. 

The island of Pantclleria on which Mussolini set such store 
was taken after heavy air attacks on nth June without great 
difficulty and with little loss. The operation was officially 
called ‘‘Hobgoblin”. It was not a magnificent military 
operation on the face of it, but the capture of the island had 
a most inspiring effect at home. It was the first European 
island to be taken from the enemy. It gave us all a foretaste 
of the good things to come. 

In studying all the operations in the Mediterranean which 
came under the supreme command of General Eisenhower, 
when General Alexander was his deputy, one is struck by the 
loyalty of the subordinate to the superior. One doubts if, in 
its effectiveness, there has ever been a relationship like it in 
the whole history of war. 

General Alexander’s tribute to his chief makes heartening, 
moving reading: “General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Com¬ 
mander in Chief, Allied Expeditionary Force, was the man 
on whom was the ultimate responsibility of taking the great 
decisions. He commanded directly all sea, land and air forces 
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in the theatre. He and his staff could not have been more 
helpful to me throughout. I knew that when he had given his 
confidence he would support me through everything and I 
already had the happiest experience in Tunisia of what that 
support could be. His great merits as a commander have been 
too well illustrated in all the campaigns in Europe to need 
further tribute from me but I would like to single out one 
aspect in which I think he excelled: the gift for managing a 
coalition of different allies in arms. 

“In almost all the wars in which Great Britain has been 
involved we have fought as a member of a coalition and a 
British commander has therefore what I may call a deep 
historic sense of the difficulties of combining the efforts of an 
allied force: he can remember the controversies of Marlborough 
with the Dutch Field Deputies, and Wellington going on his 
knees to humour the fractiousness of a Spanish general. 
Throughout all the operations which I commanded in the 
Mediterranean the British and American forces fought not 
merely as two armies with the same general objective and the 
same war aims but as a single homogeneous army and without 
for a moment derogating from the spirit of co-operation of all 
commanders and men; there is no doubt that the inspiration 
which gave life and vigour to that co-operation derived ori¬ 
ginally from General Eisenhower.” 

On gth July the great convoys began to converge on the 
assembling points from all over the Mediterranean. There were 
vessels of all kinds fi'om battleships to assault craft—over 
3,000 in all. A great army was on the move—by sea. 
But the Mediterranean has ever been a deceitful mistress, 
sun-kissed and beautiful as she so often is. She has the moods 
of a pretty and desired woman and that same afternoon 
decided to be perverse. A heavy storm blew up out of the 
calm, waves lashed angrily on the bows of the gathering 
armada and there were moments when it seemed that the 
tempest would destroy the work of months of preparation. 
Several of the smaller craft had to be emptied in case they were 
sent to the bottom. And the high wind did more than its 
share to render the projected airborne landings abortive. 
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Three hundred and fifty aircraft and nearly 150 gliders 
had taken off with 5,000 men on board to travel upwards of 
400 miles. It was the biggest Allied operation of its kind so 
far attempted. The light of the new moon was poor and the 
glare of great fires on shore obscured the outline of the coast. 
The movement also encountered flak and quite a number of the 
tug pilots released their gliders so far from the shore that they 
fell into the sea. Altogether forty-seven were lost. On the 
British sector at Syracuse only twelve gliders fell at their 
designated positions while the American troop carriers scattered 
their men in the south over a distance of fifty miles! It was a 
set-back but not a disaster, an unhappy circumstance of war 
subsequently relieved by courage and resolution. Eight 
officers and sixty-five men of a British glider regiment held 
the vital Syracuse bridgehead until the afternoon of the loth 
when the main body arrived. And a party of American 
soldiers took an eminence beyond Gela, fought off a tank 
attack and covered the intervening beach. 

Perhaps in the long run the fickleness of the Mediterranean 
Sea came to our aid. The enemy evidently assumed that we 
would not have the temerity to attack that night and was 
caught on the hop. The sacrifice of the airborne troops had 
not been entirely in vain. In the darkness British troops landed 
without great opposition in the neighbourhood of Syracuse; 
Americans, overcoming more resistance, established them¬ 
selves near Licata. When dawn came operations moved 
rapidly, as General Alexander had foreseen. It seems in¬ 
credible but by midday on the loth the Canadians and High¬ 
land Division had not only overrun the first airfield but made 
it usable by the R.A.F. 

That same night Syracuse, once so often besieged by Athen¬ 
ian and Carthaginian, was entered. And at the same time 
the American landing forces were moving into the interior. 
The sea resumed its summer calm and the Navy not only 
kept the Italian fleet locked in its harbours, but also gave such 
full protection to the hundreds of transports and landing 
craft, that, in two days, 80,000 men, 7,000 motor vehicles 
and 900 guns were on a lOO-mile shore already in our hands. 
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Naval lossess, thanks to the skill of Admiral Sir Bertram 
Ramsey, R.N., and Vice-Admiral Hewett, U.S.N., had been 
negligible. The Germans in their chagrin deliberately dive- 
bombed and sank a brightly lighted hospital ship. There was 
a good deal of stiff fighting on land especially on the American 
7th Army front and in the region of Augusta, but in forty- 
eight hours a foothold had been found and the enemy forced 
to a new line of defence. General Alexander’s courageous 
and far-reaching plan had been completely justified. 

By the 13th General Patton’s army had advanced twenty 
to thirty miles into tlie interior, his troops sweltering in the 
intense heat, and his engineers working miracles in repairing 
the damaged runways of the captured airfield. General 
Alexander was obliged to change his general scheme of attack, 
for the arrival of good German troops had prevented Mont¬ 
gomery from advancing with the 8th Army at the same rate 
as the American 7th Army to the left. Although a bridge¬ 
head had been established over the River Simeto, we had been 
halted south of Catania. 

On 16th July General Alexander issued a directive to both 
armies. His chief concern was the port of Messina standing 
at the apex of a triangle with Mount Pkna along its base and 
the sea along its sides. The plain to the south was dominated 
by the slopes of the mountain and it became obvious that it 
must be surrounded. There were to be three thrusts and it 
was hoped that the 8th Army would be able to move along the 
Catania coast road before the enemy could effectively close 
the gap. The 7th Army was ordered to protect the rear by 
seizing a central system of roads around Enna almost in the 
middle of the island and cutting off the approaches to Palermo 
at the town of Petralia. If that was found impossible then 
Patton was to secure the coastal village of Empedocle which 
would provide an additional supply line. 

The Germans, notably the Hermann Goering Division, 
fought stubbornly at the Simeto bridgehead below Catania 
on the coast and the 8th Army gained very little ground. 
It was decided to go on with the encircling movement to the 
left for it was obvious that the 8th Army had not enough 
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Strength to negotiate both sides of Etna. Besides, the numerous 
water courses among the olive groves made movement of 
tanks around the Simeto very precarious. The 78th Division 
was called from Africa as reinforcement. The 15th German 
Panzer Division had made a hurried retreat across the 7th 
Army front. It changed the line-up of the enemy. 

In his dispatch General Alexander writes: “There were 
therefore no German troops west or north-west of the 7th 
Army and there was no reason to anticipate effective resistance 
from the Italians on this front. Now that the 8th Army was 
stopped south of Catania I should need the 7th Army as my 
left arm in my enveloping movement round Etna. I therefore 
issued another directive to the 7th Army on i8th July. In 
this I ordered General Patton to push north after the capture 
of Petralia and cut the north coast road. As soon as he had 
secured a line across the island from Campofelice on the 
north, to Agrimento on the south, he was to advance and mop 
up the whole western part of the island.’’ 

It was the sort of commission that appealed to Patton and 
he set out to accomplish it with characteristic gusto. He had 
flown to Africa to see General Alexander personally on 17th 
July, Within a week the whole of the western part of the 
island including the important port of Palermo was in Allied 
hands. Over 40,000 prisoners were taken and immense 
booty. So far as the Italians were concerned, the rot had set 
in, they were tired of the war and were only too glad to sur¬ 
render. More than half of Sicily had been over-run in a 
fortnight and Alexander was able to give his undivided 
attention to driving the enemy out of the remainder. 

It was now possible for the commander to regroup his 
forces in the east and for the last days of July there was a 
comparative lull. General Montgomery was anxious to rest 
his troops and was also desirous of awaiting the arrival of the 
78th Division from Africa. In the circumstances General 
Alexander fixed ist August as the date for the next assault, 
aimed at driving the enemy back to Messina and the Straits 
immortalized in the legend of Scylla and Charybdis. 

In order to be nearer the scene of action Alexander moved his 
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H.Q. from La Mersa to Sicily on 28th July and he chose a 
site in an almond grove near Cassabile. Almond grove! But 
Sicily is like that, dusty and insufferably hot in the summer 
but with lemons to be plucked for the asking, olives and vines 
growing everywhere and flowers of strange, exotic luxuriance 
that have grown there since the days when the Greeks built 
their theatres and the Romans their resorts. And above the 
scene under the cloudless blue sky the round face of Etna for 
ever rumbling in its heart, for ever belching smoke. 

After the yStli Division arrived Montgomery decided to 
use it to attack Adrano on the southern slope, the capture of 
which would effectively cut the enemy forces on either side 
of the volcano. The Germans fought with the valour of 
desperation but they were overwhelmed. The 78th Division, 
the most experienced mountain fighters in the Mediterranean, 
together witli the 3rd Canadian Brigade, attacked the hill 
town of Centuripe and took it literally house by house. It 
was finally cleared on the morning of 3rd July and its capture 
meant that the battle front once more became fluid. And 
all the time Patton was advancing along the northern coast. 

After 3rd August the battle for Sicily was really won, although 
there was still to be some heavy fighting, especially at Troina 
to the west of Etna. Catania was in our hands at last on the 
5th. Troina was cleared the next day. A series of small 
amphibious attacks on the north coast still further discomfited 
the retreating Germans. 

To the east of Etna the lie of the land favoured the Germans’ 
retreat. As all visitors to Sicily know, it is thickly planted with 
olive groves and vineyards growing behind walls that make 
excellent cover for snipers. Progress was inevitably slow and 
enabled the Germans to retreat in fair order although they had 
to abandon much of their heavy equipment. On the night of 
16th August the advanced elements of the American 3rd 
Division entered Messina. At the first light of dawn. General 
Hube, the German commander, made good his escape 
across the Straits. Sicily had been liberated in a matter of 
thirty-eight days. 

There were fantastic scenes in Messina when the main body 
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arrived. The troops were surrounded by gesticulating citizens 
who loaded them with gifts of figs, grapes and wine, l^he 
jubilation made the soldiers forget their disappointment that 
the bulk of their German opponents had been able to reach 
the temporary safety of Calabria. Even so it was a great 
military achievement and its political consequences might 
well have been more far reaching than they proved to be. 
Alexander’s men had killed, wounded or captured a sum total 
of 164,000 and there were 32,000 Germans in the cages through¬ 
out the island. We captured 1,500 aircraft, seventy-eight 
tanks and armoured cars, 3,500 motor vehicles and 287 guns. 
British losses were 12,853 dead, wounded or missing and the 
American 6,896. 

The 8th Army had had to encounter the heaviest opposition. 
But they had prevailed. It was something the world was 
beginning to take for granted. 


L 



XI 


The Road to Rome 


C oncerning the capture of Siclly General Alexander 
made the provoking observation: “The conquest of the 
island marked the closing stage of that period of strategy 
which began with the inv^asion of North Africa in November, 
1942, or which might, on a longer view, be considered as 
beginning when the first British armoured cars crossed the 
frontier ware on nth June, 1940, the morrow of Mussolini’s 
declaration of war.” 

After the enemy lost Sicily the future of the conflict in the 
west was to be entirely Continental. It soon became clear 
that, in view of an impending Anglo-American assault on 
the north, not only would the Mediterranean theatre cease to 
have priority claim on manpower and equipment but would 
also release for the new campaign many of the crack divisions 
which had fought in Eg>^pt, Tunis and Sicily itself. The 
forthcoming war in Italy could never be regarded as more 
than a holding campaign, pinning down a large force of the 
enemy when it would be wanted elsewhere. As General 
Alexander had foreseen, he was presently to be ordered to 
send a large number of his best troops to England in pre¬ 
paration for the invasion of France the following year. He also 
had to give up a big proportion of landing craft. 

On 17th July he attended a staff conference held by General 
Eisenhower at Carthage at which Admiral Cunningham and 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder were present. It was then decided 
that “the mainland of Italy is the best area for exploitation 
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with a view to achieving our object of forcing Italy out of the 
war and containing the maximum German forces”. But 
soldiers may propose: too often politicians dispose. And this 
happened at the present juncture. 

There can be no doubt that the loss of Sicily coming on top 
of the capitulation in Tunis was regarded by the German 
higher command as a major disaster. The advantage could 
not be exploited for the time being, so as not to beleaguer 
the armies in the toe of Italy in a mountainous, undeveloped, 
inhospitable countryside with bad roads and a terrain that 
gave great advantage to the enemy. Another all important 
factor was the shortage of landing craft. 

But a prime consideration (although Alexander always 
discounted it), which had nothing to do with either Eisenhower 
or Alexander, was the formula of unconditional surrender 
which had emerged from the meeting of President Roosevelt 
and the Prime Minister. It failed to take into consideration 
the psychology of Europe and especially of Italy, and its 
pronouncement is said to have astounded the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull. It is now known that the principle 
delayed for several weeks the ultimate surrender of Italy. 
And the Italian army of 2,000,000 strong, however disappoint¬ 
ing it may have often been in the field, was a police force of 
the Axis in southern France and the Balkans. Its disappearance 
would place a further strain on Hitler’s diminishing resources 
in the way of manpower. These last facts were ever present 
in the mind of General Alexander as he faced a situation so 
vastly different from that of a few weeks before. 

After the invasion of Sicily events moved very rapidly in 
Italy itself. On 25th July the Rome radio announced the 
resignation of Mussolini. It spelt the eclipse of the Fascist 
regime which had governed the country for thirty years; 
now at last Marshal Badoglio had his revenge for the day when 
he was prevented by King Victor from stopping the Blackshirt 
march on Rome. He now seized power by a coup de main and 
unceremoniously clapped the once omnipotent Duce into gaol. 
His declaration that the war would continue deceived no one, for 
it was known that Italy no longer had any stomach for the fight. 
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The change of government in Rome presaged a change in 
attitude. General Eisenhower called General Alexander and 
the Navy and Air Chiefs to another meeting at Carthage the 
day after Mussolini fell from grace. It was now felt that the 
Allies could take bolder measures with impunity. As a result 
General Mark Clark, commanding the 5th Army, was ordered 
to prepare plans for seizing the port of Naples “with a view 
to preparing a firm base for further offensive operations”. 
What is even more remarkable is that the tentative date was 
fixed for 7th September and at the time of the decision there 
was no thought (other than wishful) that by that day Italy 
would have agreed to an armistice. At that moment the 
Allied armies were still engaged with an obstinate enemy in 
Sicily itself. There could be no question of immediately 
invading the mainland after the island had been cleared owing 
to the coming depiction of Alexander’s command of troops 
earmarked for return to England and the all-round shortage of 
amphibious and landing craft, llius the period of moonlight 
between 7th and loth September was decided on. And the 
place was to be the Gulf of Salerno. 

General Alexander rightly contended that a direct assault 
on Naples itself was impracticable. The approaches to the 
great port were protected by large minefields and there were 
considerable permanent ground fortifications which the 
enemy would be almost certain to hold with the greatest 
tenacity if only to gain time for the withdrawal of their forces 
from the toe of Italy. The alternative suggestion of attempting 
a landing on the foreshore of the plain of Campania north 
of the city was rejected on the very reasonable ground that the 
beaches were far less suitable for an amphibious operation than 
those of Salerno, even if the hinterland was better adapted for 
the movement of armour. The Salerno beach was twenty miles 
long and only covered by earthworks, while the important 
airfield of Montecorvino was only a short distance away. And 
the question of fighter cover was a paramount consideration. 

A week after the decision to land at Salerno had been taken 
a further conference decided that a foothold should be made 
in the peninsula of Calabria on the far side of the Straits of 
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Messina. General Alexander was convinced that this un¬ 
gracious territory would be very thinly held once the operations 
in Sicily had ceased and the Germans were on the move. He 
overruled the objections of General Montgomery, and the 
project of a Calabrian invasion became part of his all-round 
plan. General Mark Clark’s 5th Army came under command 
of General Alexander on 17th August—the day fighting in 
Sicily came to an end. 

Unhappily a lot of Germans reached the mainland and 
Hitler was taking advantage of the vacillating policy of 
Badoglio to pour large reinforcements into Italy. By the end 
of August General Alexander estimated that Germany had 
eighteen divisions in the peninsula, including five armoured 
formations. The idea of unconditional surrender affronted 
the pride oftlic Italian people as well as her Government, and 
so agreement to capitulate was delayed over vital weeks. It 
was indeed a case of time being on the wing. 

On 15th August General Castellano, of the Italian Supreme 
Command, travelling under an assumed name and carrying 
no credentials, call(‘d on the British Elmbassy in Madrid with 
an alleged message from Marshal Badoglio. It was, in effect, 
that the Marshal had stated that once Allied forces landed 
in metroj)olitan Italy, he would not only order a cessation of 
hostilities but would also command the Italian Army to join 
forces with them to fight the Germans. Evidently Badoglio 
now felt himself sufficiently established in power to be able 
to negotiate with the free hand of authority. 

What was more important was that an Italian emissary 
had travelled to Madrid on the ostensible pretext of going to 
Lisbon to greet the Italian Ambassador returning from Chile. 
The moment w^as opportune, for at that time the Prime 
Minister and President Roosevelt were in conference at 
Quebec. They w^erc apprised of the new development and 
General Eisenhower was instructed to send tw^o envoys to 
Lisbon for further consultation with General Castellano. 
General Waller B. Smith of the U.S. Army and General 
K. W. B. Strong, G.B., O.B.E., flew to Lisbon on i8th August 
and returned to Algiers on the 20th. 
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I think that General Alexander’s complete grasp of an 
international situation as well as of a military situation was 
never better exemplified than in his summing up of the 
momentous international events of August, 1943. According to 
Alexander nothing that happened in the war has been more 
widely misrepresented than the Italian capitulation. 

“Italy in 1943”, he wrote, “was in a very different position 
from Germany in 1945. Germany capitulated when the 
country had been almost completely occupied by the victorious 
Allies and when the prospect of resistance, even for a few days 
more, had been almost entirely excluded by the complete 
disintegration of the armed forces and the disappearance 
of central control. This was not the case with Italy: she still 
had large armies in the field (her forces in the peninsula alone 
were numerically superior to anything the Allies could bring 
against them) and although their morale was shaken and their 
quality inferior, there were sufficient German forces in the 
country to stiffen them. Resistance was certainly still possible. 

“Nor was it true that capitulation was dictated by internal 
unrest or popular demand. No unrest among the civilian 
population played any significant role in diminishing the 
German capacity to resist in Italy: it cannot therefore have been 
the main factor in disposing the Royal Government to capit¬ 
ulate nor, if they had decided to fight on at the side of their 
German allies, would popular unrest have been any more of 
an embarrassment to them than it was to their Republican 
successors. The plain fact is that the Italian Government did 
not decide to capitulate because it was incapable of offering 
further resistance, nor because of any change of heart or 
intellectual conviction of the justice of the Allied or Democratic 
cause: it decided as Italian statesmen had decided in the past 
that the time had come to ‘spring to the aid of the victors’. 

“It was largely a General Staff decision. The chief military 
authorities had decided that the fortunes of war had turned 
at last against the Axis. A similar calculation, false as it turned 
out, had brought them into the war in June, 1940. The 
moment then had been carefully chosen: now also they hoped 
that, by changing sides at this juncture, they would have just 
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enough fighting to do to justify a claim, when the actual end 
of the war came, to a place among the victorious Allies.” 

At the Lisbon meeting between General Castellano and the 
British emissaries, the military terms for capitulation were 
presented in brief but unmistakable form. The next phase of 
the drama was staged on 31st August at General Alexander’s 
Headquarters at CassabiJe in Sicily, when General Castellano 
arrived to discuss terms for an armistice. The same Cassabile 
where the Athenians were routed in 413 b.c. was now to be 
the setting for the dissolution of the new Italian Empire of 
Fascismo. General Eisenhower was represented by General 
Bedell Smith and apart from General Alexander there were 
also present Admiral Cunningham, Air Marshal Tedder, 
and General Mark Clark. It was obvious that the Italians by 
this time were prepared to accept any terms, unconditional or 
otherwise. Their only fear was that the Germans would be able 
to seize the country before the Allies could intervene and that 
the Italian Army would be unable to offer effective assistance. 
There were four Nazi divisions south of Naples, two poised 
ready to occupy Rome, and twelve others at strategic points. 

General Castellano had the counsel of despair. He an¬ 
nounced that he could not accept our conditions—it was part 
of a hopeless bluff-- unless we declared our future intentions 
and promised to make a landing beyond Rome with a force 
of at least fifteen divisions. He suggested Leghorn. Possibly 
another landing at Ancona. On our side we could not for 
obvious reasons give him any clue as to our intentions nor the 
size of the armies that were available. General Alexander was 
increasingly conscious of the growing German menace and he 
was not prepared to hazard his hand at this stage by rejecting 
General Castellano’s plea without at least an attempt at 
finesse. He therefore offered to fly the 82nd U.S. Airborne 
Division to the vicinity of Rome to assist local Italian forces 
in holding the capital. It would involve a great risk. It would 
also deplete the strength of the army designated for the Salerno 
landings. But General Eisenhower was able on the second 
day of the negotiations to communicate the approval of the 
Prime Minister and President to such a measure. 
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General Castellano then sprung a bombshell by stating that 
he had no plenary powers to sign an armistice. This was 
altogether too much and he was abruptly informed that our 
terms, including the oiler to send the airborne division to Rome, 
must be accepted by the night of ist-2nd September or we 
would go ahead with our j)lan to invade the Italian mainland. 
General Alexander knew he was playing for high stakes but 
he has since significantly observed: ‘T have wondered since 
whether we should have been able to make good these bold 
words if the Italian decision had been negative, but lit the time 
I had no doubt they would iicccpt. On the other hand the 
military situation liad been changing to our disadvantage 
every day since the plan for Salerno had first been proposed, 
in view of the constant arri\'al of fresh German forces. How¬ 
ever, the bluff was not called: within the specified time on 
ist September the King and Badoglio agreed to our terms and 
at 5.15 on the afternoon of the 3rd General Smith on behalf 
and in the presence of General Ihsenhow^er and General 
Castellano on behalf of Marshal Badoglio, signed the Military 
Terms of Surrender. The scene of' the signature was a tent 
in an almond grove near Ckxssabile.” 

Thirteen hours later, to the thunder of Goo guns in the Straits 
of Messina, the 8th Army had begun the first invasion of the 
Continent of Europe. Reggio on the mainland fell that same 
day. 

For the initial stages of the battle General Alexander 
decided to control operations from North Africa and moved a 
small tactical headquarters to Bizerta; but lie intended to 
return to Cassabile at the first possible moment. By 8th 
September the peninsula of Calabria was well on the way to 
being cleared, preparations were being made to seize the im¬ 
portant naval base of Taranto, and the assault convoys were at 
sea on their way to the Salerno beaches. 

Meanwhile, conditions in Rome had so disintegrated as to 
make an airborne attack too risky a chance, and the operation 
was cancelled almost at the moment the 82nd Division was 
about to emplane. There could be no guarantee of co-operation 
and it seemed as if Badoglio was anxious to sec the actual 
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arrival of Allied troops before taking positive action. He was 
sternly reminded tp fulfil his obligations under the armistice 
terms and broadcast to the nation at 6.30 in the evening as 
previously arranged. Nothing happened and everyone at 
H.Q^. feared the worst. Then, at a quarter to ten, the Marshal’s 
subdued and f iltering voice was heard over the air announcing 
that Italy had surrendered unconditionally. 

That night he and the King fled from Rome to Pescara and 
thence to Brindisi. It was the beginning of the end of the 
House of Savoy that had ruled continuously for longer than 
any royal family in Europe. The Eternal City was forsaken 
by its rulers and left in a state of confusion and dread. No 
response was made by its citizens to the equivocal call that 
they were to cease resisting the Allies but to oppose “any 
attack which might come from another quarter”. As General 
Alexander observes: “It was only at the last moment that 
Badogiio had decided that he could not honourably order his 
people directly to take action against the Germans.” 

As a result of nation-wide apathy and a sullen acceptance 
of xNazi overlordship, the military advantages of the armistice 
to the Allies were practically nil. In fact in some ways the 
Italian armistice was to prove to be a handicap in the days to 
come. When the news of the surrender became known to the 
Germans and they learned to their astonishment that an 
invasion fleet had been sighted thirty-five miles off Capri, 
they mov'cd cjuickly. The Italian garrison at Salerno was 
disarmed and the field works manned. Instead of a walk-over 
the fighting on the beaches was among the fiercest of the 
subsequent arduous Italian campaign! The German tanks 
were ready for us on the foreshore! The struggle went on for 
several days and on 14th September Alexander went himself 
to the beachhead to take stock of the situation. He realized 
how acute the danger had been, but the seizure of Taranto 
by the famous 78th Division and the advance of the 8th Army 
up the toe of Italy, combined with the resolute defence of 
Salerno, persuaded Kessclring, now in full command, that he 
had lost the day. On i6th August the 8th Army linked up 
with the 5th south of Salerno as the Nazis withdrew. General 
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Alexander had established a firm foothold in Italy in a matter 
of eight days. 

It had been a trying week. As Eisenhower said, very much 
“touch and go”. And General Alexander in preparing his 
future plans had further difficulties to face. At the Quebec 
Conference it had been decided that eight of his best divisions 
must return to England and would be replaced in part by 
French troops when they could be equipped. The number of 
aircraft and assault craft at his disposal was also to be con¬ 
siderably reduced. But he looked far ahead and decided there 
must be four stages in the ultimate operations. 

1. The existing line Salerno-Bari was to be consolidated. 

2. The great port of Naples and the important airfields of 

Foggia must be seized. 

3. The capture of Rome and the railway centre of Tcrni. 

4. Advance to Leghorn and Florence. 

Throughout the advance he planned “to take full advantage 
of our control of the sea and skies to put ashore small but hard¬ 
hitting mobile forces behind the enemy so as to cut him off”. 
Events were to show that he was only able to carry out two 
such landings—at Anzio and Termoli—but one must admire 
the boldness of his conception even at that early stage. 

The airfields of loggia were overrun on 27th September 
and the King’s Dragoon Guards entered Naples on isi October. 
By the 6th the 8th Army was drawn up on the line of the 
Volturno. The great “slogging match”, concerning which 
military critics have been so expansive, was about to begin. 
But let us consider it from General Alexander’s point of view 
as the commander on the spot and in the light of the greater 
European strategy to come. Early in October he set up a new 
headquarters at the village of Santo Spirito, by Bari; he had 
wished to be nearer Naples but the destruction of war rendered 
no suitable accommodation available. He was faced with the 
necessity of fighting in mountainous country as winter was 
approaching, and sunny Italy can be very snowy at that 
season in the higher altitudes. Against Kesselring’s nine 
divisions he could call upon some eleven divisions, but that 
was not the whole of the picture; the enemy had reserves of 
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fourteen more operating on interior landlines, while at most he 
could expect reinforcement of not more than three. And the 
Germans might ask for even more forces from the Fatherland: 
which, in the event, they did. 

For the moment he had to dismiss the idea of amphibious 
operations from his mind. And there was always the possibility 
of their launching an attack to recapture Naples—in his own 
phraseology, “a glittering prospect”—with the aim of re¬ 
establishing lost prestige. If that could be repelled so much 
the better. If the enemy could be kept on the qui vive all the 
winter it would be better still. And if, in the spring, he was 
induced to make an offensive in Italy even at the price of an 
Allied set-back, provided it drew off good troops needed to 
repel an invasion in Normandy, then that would be best of all. 
This was not only the soldier thinking: it was the statesman. 

The Germans eventually established themselves in the famous 
winter line known as “Gustav”. (I have heard it said it was so 
called after a well-known cab-driver on the Unter-den- 
Linden.) It was strongly fortified with the great hill of Cassino, 
crowned by the mother house of the order of St. Benedict, 
as its principal bastion. General Alexander’s new concern 
was that if he permitted Kesselring to stay there throughout 
the winter it might be very difficult to dislodge him when the 
better weather of the spring came along. He was short of 
airborne forces and his armies had not yet been built up after 
the depletions necessitated for the Normandy offensive. The 
wintry conditions did not assist our armour or air forces, in 
both of which we had an advantage, but there could be no 
question of inactivity. That had no place in the Alexander 
outlook, made up as it is of the idea of attack, offensive or 
defensive, when it comes to matters of war. Besides, it was 
necessary to maul the Germans as much as possible all the time 
to keep them on their heels even if they could not be made to 
run. So in spite of the lack of landing craft he already had in 
mind a landing fartlier up the coast at a point close to the 
classic Alban Hills. 

While he visualized new operations there came important 
changes in the Allied Command. On the loth December, 
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1943, General Eisenhower was named Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and was succeeded by General 
Maitland Wilson to whom he handed over in the first days of 
the New Year. On New Year’s Day, after the battle of the 
River Sangro had been fought, General Montgomery was 
recalled for higher things and replaced by General Sir Oliver 
Leese. The new arrangement did not interfere with General 
Alexander who was given a free hand in the conduct of the 
operations in Italy. General Devers of the U.S. Army, took 
over the duties of Deputy Allied C.-in-C., under General 
Maitland Wilson. 

The switch-round in command did not interfere with 
Alexander’s plan to improve his position before the spring 
arrived. He decided to land two divisions at Anzio on tlie 
coast some thirty miles south of Rome. I'hc force was ad¬ 
mittedly small but tlie object was to surprise the enemy-- 
which it certainly did—and force him to weaken his hold on 
the Gustav Line—which it eventually did not. The landing 
on 22nd January, 1944, was a complete success—at first. 
But General Lucas, like Stopford at Suvla Bay in the Gallipoli 
campaign of 1915, failed to develop fully liis initial advantage. 
Instead of withdrawing troops from his interior defences, the 
German commander brought down forces from the north and 
presently contained the beachhead. And it was land-locked 
for months because the initial surprise was not immediately 
exploited, even if there were sufficient forces fully to do so. 

One may suppose that the name of Alexander had become 
synonymous with success, and lack of it was more aggravating 
than disappointing. Failure to advance into the interior and 
turn the Gustav Line was regarded as something akin to 
military heresy in certain quarters. All that had happened was 
that a good intention had gone adrift. The Anzio landing was 
to have its value, as events showed, but that did not satisfy 
public opinion now so accustomed to continued good cheer 
from the Mediterranean Sea. Four days after General Lucas’s 
troops had secured a bridgehead General Alexander went to 
the beach to see for himself in company with General Mark 
Clark and General Gruenther, He made the trip in a destroyer 
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and arrived in the middle of an air raid. He was wearing 
field boots, service cap (as usual), riding breeches and a fur- 
lined jacket as he stepped ashore and drove inland, while 
British cruisers offshore interchanged fire with the German 
long-range guns. He satisfied himself that although the 
operation had not been the success he hoped, it was certainly 
not the failure it had been reported. And not long after he 
felt it necessary to give a group of war correspondents his 
impressions. He was quite direct:— 

“I found confidence and morale extremely high. It was a 
pleasure to meet officers and men in the field. I have every 
confidence in the beachhead. The first round is won. I feel 
all I have read in the Press is so much rubbish. There is no 
question of Dunkirk. The second round is now on but the 
Germans are an unhappy lot. They don’t like it: they are 
suffering many dead. Remember what Kesselring had said: 
‘Battles are lost when beachheads cannot be forced into the 
sea.’ I.ct us face reality. We have pulled off tougher jobs than 
this. We have not lost a battle since Alamein and we will 
certainly not lose here.” 

He banged the table and was evidently a little disconcerted. 
It was the first time he had lost that serenity which is his 
greatest gift. But he had the satisfaction of learning that 
Marshal Stalin had awarded him the coveted Order of Suvorov 
and of reading a defence of the Anzio project spoken by 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons. The Prime Minister 
said: “This time last year, 22nd February, to a day, when I 
remember I was ill in bed, I was deeply anxious about the 
situation in Tunisia where we had just received an unpleasant 
check at the Kasserine Pass, but I placed my confidence in 
General Alexander and in the British and United States 
troops who were engaged in the battle. I placed my con¬ 
fidence in their leader and those troops and that is how I feel 
about it now,” 

He pointed out that Hitler had detached enormous forces 
to Italy making it a secondary front not unwelcome to the 
Allies, and concluded that, “We must fight the Germans 
somewhere unless we are to stand still and leave it all to the 
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Russians/’ Alexander never had any doubts about holding 
the Anzio beachhead. He visited the scene of action several 
times. On his second tour three weeks later he reiterated 
his confidence, saying that what was going to win was tough¬ 
ness and guts, and the forces, both British and American, had 
both. 

We have seen at previous moments of his career that when¬ 
ever he found he w^as in the wrong he admitted it and took the 
blame on his own shoulders. It was the same now. He had 
been perturbed about uneasiness caused at home by stories 
appearing in newspapers concerning the Anzio situation and 
had not hesitated to say so. He had since found out that the 
reports did not emanate from war correspondents who landed 
on the beach with the original force. Gathering them to¬ 
gether he was at immediate pains to tell them of his misjudg- 
ment. He added with characteristic forthrightness, “We are 
full of admiration for your work. 

“You are doing—that is you good chaps, who have stayed 
here—something for which I am grateful. You can play 
such a very important part in the whole of this war effort. 
I would never ask you to report anything you did not want 
to or did not think was true. It is for you to report the new^s 
as you see it. The only thing I would say to you is that you 
should always try to strike a confident note.” 

When the Anzio storm had blown over, General Alexander 
was able to contemplate eventual use of the beachhead as a 
factor in the double-handed punch he had in mind for the 
spring. He was aware that Cassino was the kingpin of Kcssel- 
ring’s winter line. The massif of Monastery Hill commanded 
the way to the Liri Valley. To have attempted to take it by 
storm would have been too costly, especially in winter. Un¬ 
happily the historic abbey was destroyed in the process of the 
various assaults. 

Altogether three were made and General Alexander in his 
official dispatch records: “The three attacks on Cassino 
failed to achieve what we had hoped from them, but they left 
us with solid advantages. We had the greater part of the town 
which gave us a bridgehead over the Rapido to use when we 
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could concentrate the proper force for a renewed offensive. 
We could look forward to the next phase with confidence.” 

So far as the Anzio beachhead was concerned he regarded it 
as a position held by a strong corps of good troops, ready to 
‘‘cut all the enemy’s communications when they should break 
out or to threaten directly the possession of Rome on which 
the Germans set such value”. 

The Italian campaign had not achieved the spectacular 
results expected of it by the general public which, for security 
reasons, were not in possession of all the facts. They did not 
know that by the decisions of the Casablanca Conference the 
army at Alexander’s disposal had been drastically reduced 
and that in the future it was to be still further reduced by 
reason of a plan to invade southern France. But throughout 
that long and harsh winter he had, with an inferior force, 
tied down twenty-three of Hitler’s best divisions and he had 
kept on the offensive most of the time. 

In January General Alexander had moved his H.Q^. to the 
former royal palace at Caserta in the hill country of the 
Apennines above Naples. It was in the War Room here that 
he held a final conference on ist May at which he announced 
his project for a summer offensive to push the enemy to the 
north of Rome. The capture of the Italian capital was to be 
merely incidental in the plan of campaign. That same day he 
decorated General Mark Clark, “my loyal subordinate and 
staunch friend”, with the K.B.E., which he described as “a 
personal gift of my King in whose name I present it”. The 
American general, 5th Army, and General Leese, 8th Army, 
then returned to their bases to prepare to deal the enemy 
another crushing blow. 

By regrouping his forces General Alexander was able to 
enjoy a slight superiority over the enemy. He had laid it 
down as a preliminary that “to have a reasonable chance of 
effective penetration against organized forces in Italian 
terrain, it is necessary for the side that takes the offensive to 
have a local superiority of at least three to one in infantry”. 
The most he could expect in May, with a general superiority 
in divisions when reinforcements had arrived, would be just 
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under one-and-a-quarter to one, and these were to be the best 
odds he ever had in Italy. To obtain a local superiority for the 
offensive of three to one was no easy task. 

The attack was timed for nth May but before he could 
issue his now famous Order of the Day he had to have careful 
consultations both with Washington and London. The whole 
world was awaiting an assault on Europe from the north but 
nothing explicit could be said for obvious reasons of security. 
The most he was permitted to say was: “From the east and from 
the west, from the north and the south, blows are about to 
fall which will result in the final fall of the Nazis and bring 
freedom once more to Europe and hasten peace for us all.” 

But for the rest his message was an inspiring, immediate 
call to arms. “Throughout the past winter you have fought 
valiantly and hard and killed many Germans. Perhaps you 
are disappointed that we have been unable to adv^ance faster 
and farther but I, and those who know, realize full w^ell, how 
magnificently you fought among those almost insurmountable 
obstacles of rocky, trackless mountains, deep snow and valleys 
blocked by rivers and mud against a stubborn foe. The results 
of these past months may not appear spectacular but you 
have drawn into Italy and mauled many of the enemy’s best 
divisions which he badly needed to stem the Russian advance 
in the east. Hitler has admitted that his defeats in the east 
were largely due to the bitterness of the fighting and his losses 
in Italy. This in itself is a great achievement and you may be 
proud of yourselves as I am of you. You have gained the 
admiration of the world and the gratitude of our Russian 
allies. 

“To-day the bad times are behind us and to-morrow we can 
see victory ahead. Under the ever-increasing blow^s of the 
air forces of the United Nations which are mounting every day 
in intensity, the German war machine is beginning to crumble. 
The Allied armies are now assembling for the final battles 
by land, sea and air to crush the enemy once and for all. To 
us in Italy has been given the honour to strike the first blow. 

“We are going to destroy the German armies in Italy. 
Fighting will be hard and bitter and perhaps long, but you 
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are warriors and soldiers of the highest order who for more 
than a year have known only victory. You have courage, 
determination and skill. You will be supplied with over¬ 
whelming air forces and in guns and tanks we far outnumber 
the Germans. No armies have entered battle before with a 
more just and righteous cause. So with God’s help and blessing 
we take the field confident of victory.” The Order was issued 
in four languages—English, French, Italian and Polish. 

General Alexander’s object was to group the whole of the 
8th Army opposite the Liri Valley without letting the enemy 
know it—an object which was mainly achieved although the 
Germans did eventually get to know of the movement. They 
were to be made doubtful about a breakout from Anzio and the 
winter line was to be taken by surprise. After that the Anzio 
force could move to cut the enemy line of communication. 
That beachhead which the Nazis had contemptuously called a 
“concentration camp” was to prove of deadly use after all. 
If the outbreak were successful then Rome would be in the bag. 

One of the great difficulties as Alexander has admitted was 
the timing of the Anzio breakout. As he said subsequently: 
“If I could have told General Clark the time had come for 
you to attack from Anzio and he could have started that attack 
within a few hours of receipt of my order, it would have been 
easy. But he had to have four days. Guns, infantry and attack 
had to be moved secretly under cover of darkness into their 
assault positions, otherwise surprise would be lost, the enemy 
would see it coming and have time to prepare, he would above 
all see from which direction from the bridgehead the attack 
would be launched. Therefore with that time lag, I had to 
calculate when the correct moment had arrived, by anticipating 
several days ahead. I do not wish to blow my own trumpet— 
luck plays a great part in these matters—and up to date I was 
lucky. Rome fell on 4th June, twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
before the Western invasion was launched. We made a slight 
miscalculation there but it worked out all right, for it will be 
remembered that the establishment of the Second Front was 
postponed for twenty-four hours owing to bad weather and 
I had the luck again.” 

M 
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The Anzio break-out took place on 3rd May, by which 
time General Alexander had his armies arranged in the 
positions he wanted. Contact was made from the south and 
the Anzio forces became the spearhead of attack. There was 
heavy fighting on most fronts but just after seven o’clock on 
the evening of 4th June the advanced guard of the 88th 
American Division entered the Piazza Venezia below the 
Capitoline Hill. It was a moment of history. On the far side 
was the Renaissance palace, once the Austrian Embassy, 
which had for so long been Mussolini’s official headquarters 
in Rome and from the balcony of which he had so often roused 
his Blackshirt legions to frenzy. Now after his fantastic rescue 
by Szorzeny from the Gran Sasso he was somewhere in the 
north, the contemptible hireling of his Nazi master, doomed 
to an ignominious fate at the hands of liis countrymen. Pages 
of history had turned relentlessly since tliat day in Venice in 
the long ago when the Duce in all the glory of Fascist full 
dress uniform first met the German Fuhrer who arrived in the 
city of the lagoon in a soiled raincoat. 

The Germans had tried the subterfuge of asking that Rome 
be declared an open city. It was a very palpable trick, for they 
were aware that all the roads passed through the capital and 
acceptance of such a proviso would have handicapped the 
Allied advance. Rather, resort was Iiad to the Roman citizens 
to protect their ancient city, so often sacked and ravaged in 
the past, from deliberate destruction. They were asked to 
remove obstructions so that “vital Allied troops should be 
able to cross Rome without loss of time and complete the 
destruction of Germans who are retiring to the north”. The 
Roman people were asked to avoid demonstrations: “Rome 
is yours. Your task is to save the city. Ours to destroy the 
enemy. The future of Rome is in your hands.” 

News of the fall of Rome reverberated throughout the 
world and General Alexander, his commanders and his men 
were the heroes of the hour wherever nations loved liberty 
and were prepared to fight for it. Rome the eternal! Rome, 
the city which had for so long been the focus of civilization, 
all conquering, all pervading. The city which had been the 
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capital of the Empire of the Caesars, the capital of Christen¬ 
dom. So many times taken, so many times lost. But only once 
invaded from the south when Belisarius, greatest of all the 
generals of Justinian, captured it. This time there was no need 
to contemplate giving an obolus to the Conqueror. 

On the contrary. As Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, Minister of 
Production, who had had an interview with General Alexander 
three days before, said: “The Germans disputed every inch 
of the way and had a licking. It was very satisfactory to see 
General Alexander’s reputation assessed at its true value by 
the public. He had had more fighting experience than any 
other general on cither side and in other respects was one of 
the most brilliant soldiers we ever produced.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 2nd August, 1944, 
the Prime Minister remarked about the situation at Cassino 
and Anzio the previous February when there was no success 
and abundant carping. (The ineffable Aneurin Bevan had 
said the Allied High Command had “approached the problem 
of attacking Italy like an old man approaching a young bride 
—fascinated, sluggish and apprehensive”!) “Now,” Mr. 
Churchill continued, “the scene is changed. By a series of very 
rapid and brilliant measures based on a victory of sheer hard 
fighting: sheer dogged, ding-dong fighting, the whole scene is 
changed. The army advanced rapidly and made contact with 
the Anzio bridgehead: it flung its encircling claws round 
Rome, protecting the city from all danger. It is also free from 
danger now. It was a memorable and glorious event. 

“However, General Alexander’s prime object has never 
been the liberation of Rome, great as are the moral, political 
and psychological advantages of that episode. The Allied 
forces with the Americans in the van arc driving ahead north¬ 
wards in relentless pursuit of the enemy. The destruction of 
the enemy’s armies has been throughout the single aim and 
they are now being engaged along the whole length of the line 
as they attempt to escape. It is our duty to pay a tribute of 
gratitude and admiration to General Alexander for the skill 
with which he has handled this army of so many different 
States and nations and for the tenacity and fortitude with 
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which he has sustained the long period when success was 
denied.” 

At the end of the campaign General Alexander, apart from 
Imperial forces drawn from every part of the Empire from 
Cyprus to the Seychelles, had under his command contingents 
from Great Britain, the United States, France, Poland, 
Belgium, Greece, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine, as well as Italian co-belligerents! 

By reason of his long active service overseas he had seen 
little of his wife and family. But he had written regularly. 
He had also during the North African campaign sent specimens 
of local flowers to be pressed into albums, but there was no 
time even for this modest relaxation during the invasion of 
Italy. On the day his armies entered Rome Lady Alexander 
received no personal message. Interviewed at her home in 
Windsor Forest she remarked to an astonished reporter, 
“I never expected one. My husband is probably much too 
busy to think about such a thing.” 

But he spent a few days with his wife in July and with her 
visited his son Shane at Coghill Preparatory School and 
daughter Rose, now elev-en, at Heathfield. By the end of the 
month he was back in Italy and was on the airfield to greet 
the late King when His Majesty paid a visit to the invading 
forces. The two drove away together in an open desert car 
and the commander accompanied His Majesty cm his tour of 
various units and bases. 

Honours began to fall thick upon him. He was made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of George I by the King 
of the Hellenes, and General Sosnkowski, the Polish C.-in-C., 
decorated him with the Virtuti Militari, Poland’s highest award 
for valour. The King appointed him A.D.C. General in 
succession to Lord Gort who had completed an extended 
term of office. In November he was made a field-marshal in 
the Army, supernumerary to the establishment, to take effect 
from 4th June, the date of the entry into Rome. 



XII 


Surrender of an Army 


O NE of the things that amazed everyone wlio came into 
contact with Alexander during the exacting months of 
the Italian campaign was how he found time to do all 
that lie did. He had not only to command an army but also 
to combat demands from liighcr authority for more of his 
troops and equipment. His anxieties were many and never 
ending. But he managed to squeeze leisure minutes out of a 
full working day to read about what was going on in the world 
outside Italy. One of his favourite recreations was perusing 
Hansard. A group of trade union leaders visited him at his 
headquarters on one of the routine tours of the Italian theatre 
of war. They were surpi ised by his charm and astonished at 
his knowledge. He questioned Will (now Sir William) Lawther 
as to the coal mining industry and why there was such constant 
trouble in the pits. Such miners as he had met in two world 
wars he thought were splendid chaps and he could not under¬ 
stand why they were looked on as devils when they were 
working at their job. It w^as all so much in keeping with his 
inquiring, inquisitive mind. These hard-headed labour 
leaders were full of praise about this unusual soldier who seemed 
to know what was going on much more than many politicians, 
and when they reached home, they did not hesitate to say so. 

As the Prime Minister had stated in the House of Commons 
the capture of Rome was an object and not an end. General 
Alexander adopted the same system as he had done in the 
Tunisian war. He divided his headquarters, leaving the main 
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part in old King Bomba’s palace at Caserta and left for the 
Italian capital with his personal staff. Its H.Q^. was set up at 
picturesque Frascati and from here Alexander organized the 
unrelenting pursuit of the Germans towards the north. 

Presently the advance had gone so far forward that he felt 
out of touch even at Frascati and so he moved on to a camp on 
Lake Bolscna, eastward of the vineyard town of Orvieto. For 
the first days after Rome fell the enemy had fled in some 
disorder, leaving the roads littered with the flotsam and jetsam 
of war in the form of abandoned motor vehicles and immobile 
tanks. But it was no rout. Kessclring was determined not to 
lose more ground than he was obliged and was retreating to 
another line of defence to delay the eventual capitulation in 
Italy of his German armies. 

General Alexander’s scheme for the annihilation of the enemy 
before the end of 1944 did not come off but that was no fault 
of his. That it was not carried into effect was due to the decision 
of a higher command that an expedition must be prepared on 
a grand scale for invasion of France in the south—and that 
expedition had largely to be furnished at tlie expense of the 
armies of Italy. We might never have heard of the Gothic 
Line along the summit of the Xorthern Apennines had he 
been given a free hand. It could not have been held against 
a powerful attack in view of the momentarily confused state 
of the retreating enemy. Alexander had the highest opinion 
of the morale of his own troops. As he signalled to General 
Maitland Wilson on 7th June: “Neither the Apennines nor 
even the Alps should prove a serious obstacle to their en¬ 
thusiasm and skill.” He did not wish to give Kessclring a 
moment to recover, but to attack Bologna in the middle of 
August as a preliminary to a thrust westWTirds in the direction 
of f^rance or eastwards in the direction of Austria. Both 
intentions were based on the soundest strategy, especially the 
latter. Events were to show that when General Patch event¬ 
ually landed on the French Riviera, his progress up the 
Rhone after initial resistance was little more than a tank 
exercise. 

Delay in deciding whether a landing was to be made in 
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southern France or not, had a depressing effect on the troops 
who began to feel they were being denied the fruits of their 
victory. Then on 2nd July it was decided that the operation 
should go forward and an invasion of the Midi attempted. 
Thus came about the second great frustration. The first had 
been the fact that the Germans had been given time to re¬ 
inforce Italy. The Allies got next to nothing from the Italian 
surrender, for the population behind the German lines were 
forced to work for their Nazi masters. As Bruce Lockhart so 
aptly says: “Divided in their weakness, they acted as camp- 
followers to both sides.” General Alexander’s plan to invade 
the Danubian basin and southern Germany had to be for¬ 
gotten. 

He remarks very curtly: “My plan was fated to be stillborn.” 
For the invasion of France—operation “Anvil”—he had to 
detach the whole of his French corps and three American 
divisions. He accepted the frustration with stoicism but still 
thought that an advance into north-east Italy was feasible 
although it would have to be slow'. Florence was entered on 
4th August. The armies had advanced 270 miles in sixty-four 
days. And this in spite of the fact that Kcsselring was con¬ 
tinuously being reinforced w^hilc Alexander's army was being 
proportionately depleted. In the end he succeeded in breaking 
the Gothic Line—a series of strong points stretching across the 
peninsula from the naval base of Spezia to Pesaro on the 
Adriatic—and he did so by a masterly secret regrouping of his 
forces as he Iiad done before his attack down the Liri Valley, 
General Leesc with tlic 8th Army attacked on the Metauro, 
south of Rimini, and he described the fighting as some of the 
“bloodiest in the history of the British Army”. The 5th Army 
went to the assault to the south of Pisa and by the end of the 
month practically all the defensive zone w\as penetrated. The 
enemy decided to abandon such prepared positions as re¬ 
mained in his hands, except for a small sector. We had ad¬ 
vanced another thirty miles, this time in twenty-six days, but 
losing in the process so many infantry that battalions had to 
be reorganized on the basis of three rifle companies. A con¬ 
siderable tactical success had been gained but Alexander 
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could not exploit it because too many of his troops had been 
taken for other operations. No soldier ever had so raw a deal. 

Slow but steady progress continued for the time being. 
Alexander had inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, but now 
he was fighting in country where it was agreed that a super¬ 
iority of three to one was essential for successful operations. 
The opposing forces were about evenly matched at about 
twenty divisions apiece. He was fully conscious that in battling 
on he was fulfilling his function in the grand strategy of the 
war, but he was doubtful as to how long he could keep up the 
pressure. Five patriot divisions were being raised and a 
Brazilian force had arrived; a coloured American division 
proved unsuitable for combat warfare and had to be re¬ 
organized. 

And now they were in Romagna, a region of reclaimed 
marsh, where water was an even greater handicap to armour 
than the mountains had been. On top of all the weather 
broke, not to mention the fact that the 8th Army had to find 
two divisions for emergency service in Greece. It became 
obvious that another winter campaign in Italy was unavoid¬ 
able. But Alexander, however weakened his army might be, 
determined not to remain inactive and by the middle of 
November made plans for a renewed offensive: “To afford 
the greatest possible relief to the Allied winter offensive on the 
Western and Eastern fronts, by bringing the enemy to battle, 
thereby compelling him to employ in Italy manpower and 
resources which otherwise might be available on other fronts.’’ 

Before the plan could be put into effect he was, on 12th 
December, appointed Supreme Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean. The change had been brought about by the 
transference of General Maitland Wilson to Washington, 
in succession to Field-Marshal Sir John Dill who had died. 
Alexander was succeeded in command of the two armies in 
Italy by General Mark Clark. The promotion to over-all 
command had been richly deserved but, as the Military 
Correspondent of The Times ruefully remarked, the one 
regrettable thing was that he would no longer be in active 
direction of the armies in the field, admirable as the choice 
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of Mark Clark to replace him might be. His promotion to the 
rank of field-marshal was announced about the same time. 

He had been the architect of the invasion of Italy just as 
he was the planner of El Alamein. He had beaten Rommel 
out of the field and the turn of Kcssclring was to come. He 
had learned to know both his German and Italian opponents. 
He found that the Teuton in a tight spot rarely panicked and 
was always difficult to take off his balance. He would not 
confess defeat even when he was conquered, as Alexander 
found when von Arnim came to his headquarters in Tunisia, 
he kept on repeating: ‘'But, my dear General, you fought 
jyour battle so wclL^^ The Italians were much more likeable 
even although they made such poor soldiers. They deserved 
a great deal of what was coming to them through trying to 
stab us in the back in 1940. 

The heavy losses in his army in the fighting in the Gothic 
Line saddened him. He said beibre he handed over command 
to General Clark: “Always at the back of my mind, when I 
make plans, is the thought that I am playing with human 
lives. Good chaps get killed or wounded and it’s a terrible 
thing. Tltc proudest tiling I can say is that I am a front¬ 
line soldier myself. I fought in the last war with my battalion 
of Guards and was wounded three times. So I do know what 
it means and I do not throw away lives unnecessarily.” 

He also had a mind for the recreation of his troops behind 
the line and was instrumental in reopening the celebrated 
Pinacoteca in Siena so that the soldiers might have an op¬ 
portunity of seeing the priceless works of art they would never 
be able to look at again. He knew the healing powers of great 
painting, and was no mean artist himself. He appealed to 
people at home to send the soldiers books, saying: “I think 
those who give books do not realize just how much the forces 
overseas appreciate any form of reading matter—I know that 
many of my soldiers feel the lack of good and interesting 
reading as much, if not more, than any lack of rations and 
cigarettes and more useful comforts.” 

He had hardly time to hand over his command before he 
was summoned to Athens for a conference with Mr. Churchill. 
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There was a load of trouble in the Greek capital. British 
troops had entered the city on 12 th October, 1944, and the 
various guerilla bands who had fought underground—the 
so-called E.L.A.S. and E.A.M.—began to compose their 
differences and disarm. Then came the return of the Greek 
units who had fought abroad and they were given a popular 
ovation. This started up the trouble all over again, for the 
Left-wing extremists thought the troops w^ere tainted with 
royalism. When the date of loth December was finally fixed 
for the disbandment of the irregulars, the E.A.M. members 
of the Cabinet resigned and the E.L.A.S. proceeded to occupy 
the greater part of Athens and the port of Piraeus. 

Orders were given to Scobic, the British general, to restore 
order. General Alexander tried to organize a truce but the 
local situation w^as so perilous that he had to enter the capital 
in a tank. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Anthony Eden reached 
Greece on Christmas Day and there followed a momentous 
conference—it took place with the aid of hurricane lamps, 
for there was no electricity—at which Archbishop Damaskinos 
was made Regent. But it was Alexander wffo made the direct 
appeal when he said:— 

“You Greeks fought with me at El Alamein and more 
recently at Rimini. I and my soldiers have only one enemy - 
Germans and not Greeks. You should be pouring troops into 
Italy to fight the common foe and not causing us to bring 
troops here.” 

Back in Italy, before the opposing armies had settled down 
to a restless lull, the 8th Army took Ravenna in January, 
1945. This was the ancient city of Charlemagne and the town 
of Faenza fell about the same time. The Allies posted them¬ 
selves along the River Senio and the southern shores of that 
strange inland sea of Commachio, where, in the approaching 
campaign the Royal Marines were to acquit themselves with 
such valour. Even then Kcsselring could dispose of twenty- 
seven German divisions, four Fascist Italian divisions and 
curiously enough, one Cossack division. The break-through 
of the Apennines had not come off but the Allied armies had 
in part succeeded in their ultimate mission. The enemy had 
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been obliged to await an attack in the spring and Alexander 
was then able to destroy the whole German army in the valley 
of the Po. 

He was a member of the British delegation at the great 
inter-Allied conference of Yalta, between Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin. It took place between 
4th and nth February, 1945, and proved to be the most 
important war-time meeting of the Big Three. Not only did 
the three great allies conduct an exhaustive examination of 
their respective military positions but also reached what was 
hoped would be fundamental agreement on their post-war 
problems. 

Alexander surprised Marshal Stalin by greeting him in 
Russian. During the conference the Russian generalissimo 
asked him to give a talk on the Burma retreat which he did 
with the aid of a big map. The Marshal was delighted. On 
the way back to base he took the controls of the Prime Minister’s 
machine for a while. 

By the time Field-Marshal Alexander was ready to resume 
the offensive in the spring there had been drastic changes in 
the German High Command. Kcssclring had been removed 
to the crumbling Western front to take over from von Run- 
stedt and his place was occupied by General Vietinghoff who 
had been transferred from Latvia. Alexander had never had 
any illusions about Kesselring, who had been in continuous 
command longer than any of Hitler’s chiefs. Alexander had 
often outmanoeuvred him but the German would never 
admit defeat even when he was in extremis. It was for him 
not a question of being out-thought, but out-fought. 

Vietinghoff arrived in Italy when things were going badly 
for the Reich, but at least he found an army that was intact 
and had been comparatively inactive for the three months 
of winter; it was indeed the best army Germany had left in 
the gathering storm, with twenty-three full-strength German 
divisions and four Fascist Italian to oppose seventeen Allied 
divisions and four Italian combat groups. The new com¬ 
mander had really first-class forces at his disposal, his two 
parachute divisions alone numbered 30,000 trained men. 
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and so the Allies could not anticipate a parade ground walk¬ 
over. Neither propaganda nor heavy bombing had any effect 
on their morale, which was as high as ever. The Fiihrer, in 
almost vituperative language, had ordered General Viet- 
inghoff to stand firm and he had therefore no option but to 
fight it out. There could be no question of withdrawal. And 
so his fate was scaled. 

Preliminary moves were made on the narrow spit between 
the sea and Lake Commachio, in which Royal Marines of the 
2nd Ckmimando Brigade played a conspicuous part. A German 
colonel was taken prisoner and he complained: “It wasn’t 
fair. We had you covered on all sides but you jumped in on 
us from behind.” It was an earnest of things to come. The 
main attack was launched across the River Senio on 9th April 
and later the assault became general. Within ten days Alex¬ 
ander was battering at the great city of Bologna. Von Veit- 
inghoir might have saved himself or, at any rate, warded off 
the evil day by a skilful fighting retreat. But the insensate 
Hitler would not hear of it, implying that he was a defeatist. 
He was flatly told: “"ITe Fiihrer expects now, as before, the 
utmost steadfastness in the fulfilment of your present mission, 
to defend every inch of the North Italian areas entrusted to 
your command. 1 desire to point out the serious consequences 
for all those higher commanders, unit commanders or staff 
officers who do not carry out the Fuhrer’s orders to the last 
word.” Adolf Hitler had his special way of w^aging war, even 
at the end. 

This particular missive w^as signed by Jodi and the obedient, 
perhaps a little terrified, Vietinghoff confirmed his intention 
not only of holding out but even of adopting a mobile strategy. 
On his eastern flank his troops were battered but still in line, 
his centre was in a certain confusion. In any case he could 
do nothing to check the onslaught of the 8th Army wdiich, 
by the 23rd, had reached the banks of the River Po at Ponte- 
lagoscuro. The advance had not been mcide without hard 
fighting, for opposition in places had been as strong as ever. 
After the crossing of the Po, however, it became a rout. All 
tanks and many guns had to be left behind and the escaping 
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Germans swam the river in hundreds to reach the northern 
bank. But even so they lost many dead, and still more captured. 
General Clark gave the enemy no peace. 

By the 26th he had taken Verona and was advancing on 
Vicenza. Simultaneously the Committee of National Liber- 
tion of Upper Italy ordered a general rising of the people. 
Attacks were frequent and effective against the now demoral¬ 
ized enemy, and partisans were able to take control of Venice 
and Milan. The great port of Genoa surrendered to a British 
liaison officer. The defeat was complete. The Italian cam¬ 
paign came to an end exactly twenty months from the day it 
began. 

While keeping overall supervision of the land fighting, 
Field-Marshal Alexander had other things to attend to, 
having now extensive political as well as military obligations 
and duties. In February, 1945, he paid visits to Marshal Tito, 
commander of the Yugoslav army of National Liberation, 
to the partisan front and also to the headquarters of Marshal 
Tolbukhin, commander of the 3rd Ukrainian Army Corps. 
Marshal Tito has since become one of the most controversial 
figures of the European scene and it is interesting to recall 
Alexander’s personal impressions at that time. “A nice 
honest chap. Qiiite an entertaining companion. A reasonable 
man, I should say. Of course, I don’t like his politics.” 

Alexander arrived in Belgrade on 21st February and during 
the next two days had several consultations with Tito and his 
staff. Their main object of conversation was how best to 
co-ordinate the operations in Italy with those of the Yugoslav 
liberation forces. On the 25111 he went to the front at Stem 
and spent the night there. He then flew on to a Yugoslav 
airfield and made a roundabout journey into Hungary by 
car. An armistice had been signed with Hungary at Moscow 
on 20th February and this was to be Alexander’s first active 
contact with a Russian commander in the field. He met 
Marshal Tolbukhin and their relations were very cordial. 

Field-Marshal Alexander was reported as saying: “We are 
fighting the same enemy for the same cause. We are neigh¬ 
bours. Marshal Tolbukhin is near my front and sooner or 
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later we are bound to join hands. We have made friends. 
We have made excellent staff contacts. Henceforth we shall 
not be dealing with ciphers but with people whose hospitality 
we have shared, whom we know and like.” On his way back 
to Italy Alexander flew to Belgrade in Marshal Tolbukhin’s 
personal plane. 

The German armies in Italy capitulated on 2nd May, 1945. 
A special communique from Allied Headquarters baldly stated: 
“Enemy land, sea and air forces commanded by General von 
Vietinghoff Schcel have surrendered unconditionally to Field- 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. The terms of the surrender 
provide for the cessation of hostilities at noon G.M.T. Wed¬ 
nesday, 2nd May, 1945.” 

But there had been moves behind the scenes to negotiate 
the end of the fighting as far back as the previous February, 
although neither Hitler, nor Himmler, were aware of them. 
It was a chapter of history more like a Phillips Oppenheim 
novel than real life. Field-Marshal Alexander had learned 
through Allied agents in Switzerland that a group of German 
generals were anxious to conclude peace. In March he sent 
his American Deputy Chief of Staff, General Lemnitzer, and 
Major-General Airey, of the British Army, Assistant Chid' of 
Staff, to a town on the Swiss border to contact General Karl 
Wolff, the senior S.S. commander in Northern Italy. 

The two envoys left the palace at Caserta by air for Lyons 
where they changed into civilian clothes before proceeding 
to Ascano. There they met General Wolff, an able but dis¬ 
illusioned soldier who was anxious to end hostilities in the 
hope that something might be saved out of the wreckage of 
the Reich even at this last hour, and informed him in an 
interview lasting three-quarters of an hour that the only basis 
of negotiation must be unconditional surrender. The S.S. 
general demurred, saying that Kesselring had been recalled 
and he did not quite know how his successor would react to 
such a proposition. A second meeting was arranged for 
24th March but Himmler, possibly smelling a rat, instructed 
Wollf not to return to Switzerland, where he was ostensibly 
trying to arrange an exchange of prisoners. 
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It was known that Wolff returned to Berlin where he saw 
Hitler himself. He found a deeply despondent Fuhrer who 
nevertheless declared: “We must fight on to gain time. In 
two more months the break between the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Russians will come about and then I shall join the party 
which approaches me first—it makes no difference.” The 
author of Mein Kampf was an incredible, fantastic figure. 

On 24th April General Wolff was again in Switzerland, 
this time with two plenipotentiaries. He and his two com¬ 
panions, Major Wenner and Colonel von Schweinitz, stayed 
at Lucerne. It was arranged that Wolff would sign for the 
S.S. and the colonel in the name of Vietinghoff for the Army. 
But on the 26th Wolff felt he must return to his own troops, 
for they were being threatened by partisans and he might lose 
all control. He gave Wenner full powers on his behalf, re¬ 
turned to Como, where he was besieged in his villa and had 
to be rescued by Allied Secret Service agents so that he could 
be smuggled back to German headquarters at Bolzano! The 
German envoys were eventually brought by air and they 
arrived on 25th April. There was a conference in the palace 
attended by all the high officers of the three Services, and 
Lieut-General Morgan, Chief of Staff, handed the enemy 
delegates the terms of capitulation. After a second meeting 
the Germans accepted. 

Three days afterwards Field-Marshal Alexander was at 
pains to make sure that General Vietinghoff knew what had 
happened at Caserta even if the peace plenipotentiaries failed 
to make their repprt in person. His own account of those 
momentous days makes exciting reading:— 

“The essential was now to see that copies of the surrender 
terms reached Vietinghoff at Bolzano in time for him to take 
the necessary steps. The two German officers left Caserta 
immediately for Annecy on the Franco-Swiss border, and von 
Gaevernitz, an Allied agent, who accompanied them, managed 
to inveigle them into Switzerland and as far as the Austrian 
frontier by the morning of 30th April. Unexpectedly the 
Austro-Swiss boundary was closed, and, with great difficulty, 
Mr. A. W. Dulles, the chief of our Secret Service at Berne, 
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was able to get them passed through on their way by the 
Vorarlberg to Bolzano. Meanwhile other methods of contact 
were explored. One proposal, which was not proceeded with, 
was that a member of the United States Legation in Berne 
should be parachuted into Bolzano with a copy of the terms. 

“Fortunately a less dramatic means of communication was 
available. A volunteer wireless operator belonging to the 
Secret Service had been earlier established with Wenner in 
Milan. He had later been returned to Switzerland when the 
talks were broken off and was afterwards sent to Wolff at 
Bolzano. On the afternoon of the 29th, after frantic efforts 
to make contact with him, his acknowledging signal was at 
last received. I immediately had a telegram passed to Viet- 
inghoff informing him that his representatives had signed the 
capitulation and urging him not to await their return before 
issuing the necessary orders to ensure compliance with its 
terms. I repeated this message on ist May but still received 
no answer. This failure to reply naturally caused me con¬ 
siderable anxiety since I had already informed my sub¬ 
ordinate commanders to be prepared to cease hostilities at the 
agreed time. But this could not be put into effect until I had 
received confirmation from Vietinghoff,” 

The prolonged German silence was explained subsequently 
by the situation at Bolzano which had assumed Gilbcrtian 
proportions. On 28th April Kesselring had been given over¬ 
all command of both Southern and Western fronts. Victinghoff 
and Roettinger, his Chief of Staff', w'ere dimissed and replaced 
by Generals Schultz and Wcntzel. They arrived on the 30th 
and Victinghoff accepted his fate. But Roettinger refused to 
resign. For the next two days the rivals spent their time 
putting each other under arrest. Then the news of the death of 
Hitler absolved all from their allegiance. It was not until 
the early morning of 2nd May that Kcssclring’s final ac¬ 
quiescence to the capitulation was received. Victinghoff 
resumed his command. Alexander took this as acceptance of 
the surrender conditions and acted accordingly. 

The actual instrument of surrender was signed by General 
Morgan. One German signed on behalf of General Victinghoff 
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and the other for Obergruppenfiihrer Karl Wolff, supreme 
commander of the S.S. The enemy laid down its arms in all 
northern Italy and the Austrian provinces of Vorarlberg, 
Tyrol, Salzburg, and parts of Carinthia and Styria. It was 
estimated that nearly a million men were involved. 

Field-Marshal Alexander was overwhelmed with con¬ 
gratulations on his last triumph over the Nazis. The King 
telegraphed: ‘‘To you and all under your command 1 send 
my heartiest congratulations on the overwhelming victory by 
which to so triumphant an end you bring your long and 
arduous campaigns in Italy.’’ The Prime Minister was warm 
in his rejoicing. “Pray give my heartfelt congratulations to 
all your commanding officers and principal officers in all 
services and above all to the valiant and ardent troops whom 
they have led with such skill.” 

General Eisenhower’s message struck a personal note. 
“Dear Alex. You and your great command are the toast 
of the United Nations. Your brilliant successes should give 
even the stupid German proof that he is finished. I am happy 
for you and all your peoples. It looks as if you and I could 
soon keep our long standing engagement to join up our forces 
in the heart of the enemy’s homeland. My very best to you 
and to all my old friends serving in your all star team. Ike.” 

And the Army Council was equally emphatic in its praise. 
“The Army Council on the occasion of the surrender of the 
German forces in Italy desire to congratulate all ranks of 
H.M.’s armies on the part they have played in the historic 
campaigns which have carried them nearly 3,000 miles from 
El Alamein to the Alps. To Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alex¬ 
ander, Supreme Commander, to Lieut.-General Sir Richard 
McCreery, Commander of the 8th British Army, the exploits 
of which are legendary; to all officers and other ranks of 
whatever race or creed, whether in fighting line or the supply 
services; the Army Council desire to convey an expression of 
their admiration and gratitude. The end does indeed crown 
the work.” 

Back home in Windsor Forest Lady Alexander sat in her 
drawing-room when the news of the surrender came through. 

N 
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She said: “I’ve just heard everything on the wireless. 1 am 
just so pleased I cannot see straight.” But her husband the 
field-marshal was to find that peace brought in her trail 
problems as complicated as those of war. Guns ceased to fire. 
Men began to recriminate. One was a bloody, unclean issue. 
The other often tasted of rejected olfal. And putrefying at 
that. 

After the capitulation of Italy the first thing he did was to 
issue two proclamations to the people of Austria and try to set 
up a legislative body. He designed it to have judicial as well 
as executive authority. He declared: “The Allied armies 
enter Austria as victors, inasmuch as Austria waged war as an 
integral part of Germany against the United Nations. We 
shall destroy the German war machine and destroy Nazi 
rule. We shall dissolve the Nazi party and abolish the cruel, 
oppressive and discriminatory laws and institutions which the 
party has created.” 

The Austrian problem, which is still with us, was not then 
even in embryo stage of definition. Vienna had been largely 
destroyed and the question of Allied zones had still to be 
decided. 

Nearer to hand was the problem of the future of Venezia 
Giuila, that disputed area on the north-eastern border of 
the former Regno d’ltalia, which could not be returned to the 
improvised Italian Government until its future was decided 
at a peace conference. The end of that same question is still 
not yet. Alexander had to oppose the claims of Tito, who in 
the ebullience of victory to which, it is true, he had made a 
certain contribution, was making demands that he must 
himself have been aware would only be fruitful of future 
trouble. Tito at that time not only claimed the great port of 
Trieste and the district of Gorizia but also Austrian territory 
around Villach and Klagenfurt stretching into Mittcl Europa 
itself. Moreover, he threatened to press his demands by 
force. 

Alexander, although he admired the Yugoslav partisan, 
knowing that he stood for the aspirations of his countrymen, 
thought it was time to draw the line. He admonished the 
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Marshal in no uncertain terms. ‘‘Action of this kind would be 
all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini and Japan. It is to 
prevent such actions that we have been fighting this war. 

“We have agreed together to work to seek an orderly and 
just solution of territorial problems. This is one of the cardinal 
principles for which the peoples of the United Nations have 
made their tremendous sacrifices in the endeavour to obtain 
a just and lasting peace. It is one of the corner stones on 
which our representatives, with the approbation of world 
opinion, are now at work at San Francisco to build up a system 
of world security. 

“We cannot throw away the vital principles for which we 
have all fought. Under these principles it is our duty to hold 
these disputed territories as trustees until their ultimate 
disposal is settled at the peace conference.” 

Before he finally left Italy he made many long and ex¬ 
haustive tours, for he is a man who cannot rest from travel, 
in some ways the modern Ulysses. He visited a number of 
military cemeteries, notably those of the Poles at Cassino and 
Ancona. The question of the future of the Polish armies and 
their civilian adjuncts caused him much misgiving. General 
Anders’ men had fought with the greatest gallantry and now 
they were to be left in the air. There were 100,000 altogether 
and only about 10 per cent, were willing to return to their 
native land. Their commander contended that Poland had 
been reduced to a state of slavery by its Russian overlords 
and that return would mean imprisonment or death for having 
supported the Provisional Government. He sensed a feeling 
of tragedy when he went to say farewell to them on loth August 
by the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto near where the Poles 
had broken through to Ancona. 

August also saw him in Athens once more, when he was the 
guest of Prime Minister Admiral Voulgaris during con¬ 
sultations with General Scobie. He had in mind the holding 
of free elections and a plebiscite to decide whether the King of 
the Hellenes should return to Greece or not. In September, 
Mr. Churchill, now out of power, following his defeat in the 
General Election, paid him a visit and the two went on a 
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painting holiday which took them to the lake of Como and 
ended up with a trip to Trieste. 

He said good-bye to Prince Umberto, decorated a number of 
American officers and men at his war-time Caserta head¬ 
quarters, and had an audience with the Pope at the Vatican. 
The time had now come for him to say farewell to arms. Well 
might one of his last greetings be his victory message to the 
heroic British 8th Army. ‘‘Proud indeed may be the soldier 
who, in years to conic, is able to say, ‘I fought with the 8th 
Army.’ ” Indeed they of the 8th Army had been like those 
who fought at Agincourt on the feast of Crispin, save that their 
struggle and sacrifice had been stretched over the years. 

In October, 1945, Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, 
G.C.B., ceased from active military service and surrendered 
the command of the Supreme Command of the Allied Forces 
in the Mediterranean. By that time he had become the 
Complete Soldier, and he had also developed into the states¬ 
man, a man with wide knowledge in international affairs who, 
apart from his military achievements, had undertaken suc¬ 
cessful missions in Greece, Hungary, Austria and Yugoslavia. 
And we have seen how he was called on to be present at the 
various inter-Allied conferences. The Italian campaign had 
at the end been a matter of personal frustration but in spite 
of everything, he attained his aim. 

What were his personal reactions in regard to the war in 
which he had played so notable a part? 

For him, the great conflict fell into two distinct parts— 
what happened before El Alamein and what occurred after¬ 
wards. The desert victory was the turning point, for it was in 
that moment that Allied supremacy in men and equipment 
began to tell for the first time. He never had any doubts about 
the potency of the Germans in war. They were better trained, 
better even than we were, in the desert, and we had also made 
the cardinal error of dividing our forces too much and not 
building up reserves. In his opinion an army without reserves 
is poorly poised for battle and the smaller the force, the 
greater the need for reserves. 

The army that invaded France had everything to command. 
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That was not the case in Italy; although there were always 
adequate numbers of aircraft, there was nearly always an 
insufficiency of landing craft and often of men. He could 
never exploit the command of the sea by making a series of 
amphibious landings behind the enemy lines, and even at 
Anzio he could only spare two divisions. At the end of the 
campaign he had projected a great hook drive round the left 
flank of the Germans at Lake Commachio and had collected 
600 landing craft for the purpose. Half had to be taken away 
for use in crossing the Rhine. 

It had been his aim to land four divisions in the peninsula 
of Istria and Trieste with the intention of cutting commun¬ 
ications between Austria and Germany and so bringing the 
Italian campaign to an abrupt end. But this time the necessary 
landing craft were wanted in the Pacific. As he so rightly says; 
“Our aim and hope during the whole of the fighting in Italy 
had always been that we should be able to bottle up a German 
Army and destroy it. When I was in command of the Allied 
Armies in Italy, I used to contend that it could be done, in 
face of a good deal of opposition at Allied Force Headquarters, 
where they felt that the Germans would gradually shorten their 
lines so as to be able to transfer a dozen divisions to France or 
Holland. 

“Actually I turned out to be right. Our final battle lasted 
twenty-two days. In that short time we took over 250,000 
prisoners, exclusive of killed and wounded. Our own losses 
in dead, wounded and missing were under 13,000, that is to 
say less than 1,000 per division. In other words an army of 
twenty-five divisions, all well up to strength—they averaged 
11,000 to a division—and with their morale high, for the 
German divisions in Italy were always good, was destroyed 
by a numerically weaker army (I had only twenty-two divisions) 
in just over three weeks. Of course, we had overwhelming 
superiority in the air, greater strength in guns, and far greater 
mobility, but the decisive factor was that the Germans had 
their backs to the River Po and when they were defeated, 
they just could not withdraw. Their organization was broken 
up and at once they were all at sea and hopeless. It was the 
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same in Tunisia after we had broken through. You found 
that great formations of armed men had ceased to be fighting 
units.” 

At that same time he spoke of the reasons why the Germans 
did not retire to a shorter line when the Allies were snow¬ 
bound in the Apennines. They were contained in a captured 
German document compiled by a Nazi education officer. 
It was laid down on principle that the Wehrmacht should 
fight as far away from the Fatherland as possible; that neigh¬ 
bouring airfields should be denied to Allied bombers seeking 
to attack the Reich from close in, that we should be prevented 
from taking the great supply ports of Genoa, Trieste, and 
Venice for obvious reasons; and that the German Army 
could still draw on the munition factories of the industrial 
north; and there was the naive conclusion that Italy, as the 
chief European partner of the Axis, could not finally be 
abandoned without loss of prestige. 

Field-Marshal Alexander was not deceived. ‘‘Of course, 
the chief motive was that Hitler, like Napoleon, could not 
bear to part with his conquests.” He drew comparison between 
the Americans and the Russians—for after his meeting with 
Marshal Tolbukhin in Hungary, where he appears to have 
been a little carried away, he may have changed his mind— 
“The United States Army started from scratch. At first they 
were not so good. But everyone makes mistakes. Afterwards 
they copied our battle training and made the process tougher 
than our own methods. And they became first class.” 

Again he spoke of General Eisenhower—“a great man of 
the most complete integrity; a great commander and organ¬ 
izer”; of Mark Clark, “extremely intelligent”; and he added: 
“One of the reasons why I am glad I am going to Canada is 
that I shall be able to see all these fellows over again.” But 
the Russians? As different from the Americans as cat and dog. 
To him Americans were frank and open and would tell you 
everything. The Russians were buttoned up and very suspici¬ 
ous. 

At that time he did not think the atom bomb would be any 
great deterrent to the natural warlike instincts of mankind. 
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But the war had taught the supreme lesson that in future the 
British Army must be formed on an elastic basis. His general 
conclusion was;— 

‘‘The new factors in this war have been the development of 
wireless which has enabled a general to control a large force 
even when dispersed, and of the petrol engine which has 
facilitated rapid concentration and attack. This has made 
it possible to make surprise attacks in force and overwhelm a 
strong dehmee. The use of airborne troops can obviously be 
carried much further. This will enable a commander to go 
one better than finding his opponent’s exposed flank. Now, 
thanks to mod<!rn means of air transport, he has a chance of 
going over the top and planting a force with all its material 
and supplies in the enemy’s rear. Previously this could only 
be done by sea and command of the sea was all important. 
Now command of the air has become even more important. 
In Britain wc have fortunately a good many Navy and natural 
pilots. If wc sec to it that they remain abreast of the latest 
developments of science wc should be able to stand up to 
anything.” 
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I T was on his arrival al the now famous Potsdam Conference, 
to which he had been summoned from Italy in a consultative 
capacity, that Alexander was greeted by Mr. Churchill, still 
to be Prime Minister for a few days more. The great 
statesman suggested to the field-marshal that they take a 
short turn in the garden. “Come along and let us have a look 
at the flowers, I have something important to tell you,” said 
the war leader. The two men were quite alone when Mr. 
Churchill said, quite briefly: “Canada has asked you to be 
their next Governor-General. What do you think of that?” 

The proposal came as a complete surprise. Alexander 
consented to accept the post and would take up the appoint¬ 
ment in the spring of 1946 when the term of office of the 
Earl of Athlone, Queen Mary’s brother, expired. "I'he in¬ 
timation of his appointment and its acceptance was eagerly 
welcomed by the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who declared: “By training, character and experience, 
he is possessed of the qualities wBich eminently fit him for the 
high position of the King’s representative in Canada.” 

Alexander’s own immediate reaction was: “I don’t feel for 
a moment that I am a statesman. I would not so flatter myself. 
But I do not think that matters so much if you bring to a 
job a high sense of responsibility.” Up to that time neither he 
nor Lady Alexander had ever set foot in the Dominion. But 
his family had long connections with the other side of the 
Atlantic; his ancestors had once owned considerable property 
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in Nova Scotia; his grandfather had been stationed in Quebec 
during the last century and his father had been a frequent 
visitor in the course of his travels. He also had first cousins 
living in Halifax, N.S. 

The appointment completely changed his personal future; 
he had made up his mind that when he surrendered his 
Mediterranean command he would retire from active military 
service, but he could not retire altogether from the army for 
he was a field-marshal and field-marshals arc technically 
on the active list until they die. Although he had made no 
plans as to what he should do after the war he was well aware 
that he must find some occupation, for after tax was paid, his 
army pay would only amount to ;^8oo a year and he had 
three growing children to bring up and educate. 

As he said: ‘T am fifty-four and that is an age when soldiers 
should retire to give place to younger men, for military service 
has changed so completely in the last few years.” But he 
wanted to do something useful and business made no great 
appeal to him. He would have been unwilling to take on a 
small governorship but Canada was a very different pro¬ 
position. It was a vast country, the most important in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and as he remarked at the 
time: ‘T think there is a real job in cementing the friendship 
which has been intensified between the two nations during 
the war.” 

This was obviously a general, harmless observation but 
it did not pass without hostile comment in the Dominion. It 
enraged Mr. J. F. Pouliot, a French-Canadian Member of 
Parliament, who represented a very touchy element in the 
province of Quebec. Mr. Pouliot angrily declared in the 
Canadian House of Commons: “The Governor-General has 
nothing to do with the executive business of government. I 
hope the gentleman in question will take the trouble to meditate 
in silence upon the duties of his office before giving interviews 
in matters with which he has no concern.” 

There was another sore point at this initial stage. It was all 
very well for General Eisenhower to say, “Alex is the ace card 
in the British Empire’s hand,” but among certain sections of 
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Canadian opinion such an observation was suspect in any 
case. There were still elements of the Canadian Army and 
community—mostly those who had no immediate contact 
with the matter—wlio remembered that it was Alexander 
who had refused to permit General A. G. L. MacNaughten, 
who had commanded the Canadian Forces in England, to 
visit his own ist Division during the invasion of Sicily. Alex¬ 
ander had explained to Eisenhower that “MacNaughten gets 
into Monty’s hair”. And he added: “He has been so per¬ 
sistent that if he were a junior olTiccr I would put him under 
arrest.” I'he reference is in Eisenhower’s usual and engaging 
terms. In ordinary usage, Lord Alexander is always very 
correct. It is never a question of the ordinarily accepted 
“Monty”. It is always Elcld-Marshal Lord Montgomery. 

It was not going to be plain sailing all the way. Canadians 
have retentive memories and politically en masse they are 
suspicious of professional soldiers. Political considerations 
have little to do with the feelings of the ordinary man whether 
in city or lumber camp. Such folk recalled the day when 
Lord Byng of Vimy was Governor-General. He took his 
vice-regal authority literally, not as a myth of protocol, and 
once refused to dissolve Parliament at the Prime Minister’s 
request and so almost precipitated a second Boston Tea Party. 
Would this straight-backed, aristocratic son of an Irish carl, 
career soldier, field-marshal in the British Army, viscount 
in the British peerage, ex-guardee, product of an fmglish 
public school and Sandhurst, and exemplifying most of the 
qualities which the average Canadian detests, be the same? 
There were not a few doubts and misgivings. 

But he had known Canadian soldiers on the Western Front 
in the 1914-18 war and Canadians had fought under him with 
great distinction in the Italian campaign, especially at Ortona 
and Pesaro. There was something in their healthy democratic 
way of life that found a response in his own nature. They were 
a people of the open air, living in a broad, almost limitless, 
land and he had always loved an outdoor life. He entered into 
his preparations to move across the Atlantic in a spirit of duty 
and high adventure, not for financial reward. The post of 
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Governor-General, it is true, carried a salary of 48,666 dollars 
a year and there were certain expenses, amounting in a normal 
year to about 108,000 dollars, which included the up-kcep 
of rent-free Ridcau Hall, staff wages, travelling allowances, 
printing and stationery. He had no illusions on that score. 
Nearly all of the money would have to go on entertaining and 
there was the vast Government House in Ottawa with its 
numerous servants to maintain. It would all be so different 
from his modest little Georgian home in Windsor Forest. 

As for the future of his two boys he was uncertain. He 
declared: ‘‘I like Canadian people, without any humbug. 
I like them. IVe never yet been to Canada but Fve met a 
lot of them over here and a Canadian Corps served under me 
in Italy. Great chaps.” Shane was then nine and Bryan five. 
Perhaps they would go into the army, perhaps into business. 
It would be a question of what he could afford. For the 
moment they would have to go to school. 

In the New Year’s Honours’ List he was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Alexander of Tunis and of Errigal in 
Co. Donegal. 

There was a good deal to do in the intervening months. 
He had his war dispatches to write and that was a formidable 
task—so many battles and manoeuvres to describe, so many 
details, so many conclusions, a task that was actually to 
take him several years; he was given a room on the ground 
floor of the War Office for the {lurpose—he thought the 
authorities ‘Very kind”. Also there were hundreds of letters to 
write—it had always been a fixed rule in his life that all 
correspondence must be answered. There were the post-war 
troubles and grievances of the men who had served under him 
and those of their womenfolk; all had to be personally in¬ 
vestigated and advice and help given wherever possible. 

He was as self-effacing as ever, modest, unassuming, giving 
his callers the immediate impression that they were doing him 
a great honour when they arrived, and putting them at ease 
at once. A true aristocrat in brains, courage, taste and charm. 
There was the day when he paid an official visit to the head¬ 
quarters of his beloved Irish Guards, the regiment to which 
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he has always been so devotedly attached. At that time their 
regular quarters in Birdcage Walk had been rendered un¬ 
tenable by enemy action and they had a temporary office 
in Ashley Gardens, close by Westminster Cathedral. Every¬ 
one was on the alert and soldiers were posted at points in the 
vicinity to give warning of the arrival of the field-marshal. 
Al the appointed time the great Mercedes car he had used in 
the Italian war drove up but there was no one inside. There 
was considerable alarm and wonder at what had gone wrong. 
A few minutes later there appeared a little runabout car 
showing signs of wear and tear and country mud. Out stepped 
the field-marshal while Lady Alexander remained at the wheel. 
They had decided to drive up quietly from Windsor Forest 
and dispense with any unnecessary ceremony. 

Before his departure to take up his new position, London had 
its opportunity to honour the conqueror of Italy when he 
drove to Guildhall to receive the Freedom of the City on 
19th March, 1946. He had attended at Buckingham Palace 
a day or two previously to kiss hands on his appointment as 
Governor-General and was afterwards invited to lunch with 
the King and Queen. His Majesty at the same audience in¬ 
vested him with the G.C.B., awarded him during the Mediter¬ 
ranean campaigns and the G.C.M.G. He drove through the 
City streets from Temple Bar in a State landau and the City 
Marshal in his full dress uniform of scarlet and gold and white- 
plumed hat rode in the procession. Lord and Lady Alexander 
were given a warm greeting by thousands of city workers 
lining the pavements. Gathered in Guildhall was a dis¬ 
tinguished gathering drawn from all walks of public life. Mr. 
Attlee attended with leading members of the Cabinet and 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Mr. Harold 
MacMillan, Lord Templewood and Sir John Anderson (now 
Lord Waverlcy) were also there. Lord Alanbrooke repre¬ 
sented the War Office, and the High Commissioners the various 
dominions. At Lord Alexander’s special request eight men 
who had won the Victoria Cross while serving under him 
were specially invited to the ceremony. 

At the granting of the Freedom, Lord Alexander was 
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presented with a Sword of Honour. It was a token sword, for 
the actual one had not yet been forged. A similar “token 
sword” was used when General Eisenhower had been made a 
Freeman. The American commander had been “given” the 
sword of the great Duke of Wellington, presented to him by 
the City Fathers after Waterloo, and which had been lent for 
the occasion by the present Duke. In the case of Lord Alex¬ 
ander, the token sword was that of Viscount Allenby, the 
great cavalry leader of the First World War. 

In acknowledging the tribute of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, Lord Alexander made a notable speech in which 
he said:— 

“I think I voice the feelings of my fellow-countrymen when I 
say that we wish to further the progress and prosperity of all 
peoples by peaceful means if possible. And if we truly believe 
in these great ideals, then we must be strong, morally and 
physically, to stand up for them and if need be to fight for 
them. We are not alone. There arc many in the world to-day 
who think as we do and it is with those people whom we must 
co-operate to build the future. 

“When I was in the Mediterranean I had under my com¬ 
mand men and women of many nations. We not only worked 
together happily and successfully but we won our battles, 
because we had a common objective to gain, a common foe 
to beat. Those terrible enemies of our way of life have now 
gone, but we must beware that others do not take their place. 
In the fighting days it was easier: our enemies were visible 
and tangible. To-day they are invisible but they are still with 
us. They are fear, fatigue, selfishness, laziness and pessimism. 

“We now face difficulties which are just as great if not 
greater than those we faced and overcame during the war. 
Whether we succeed in overcoming them or not will depend 
to a large extent on the guts, energy and determination we 
still possess. Surely the history of our country and its peoplo 
will give the answer to that.” 

After the Guildhall ceremony Lord and Lady Alexander 
drove to the Mansion House for luncheon. But the crowd 
insisted that he appear to speak to them, just as they had on 
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the notable occasion when General Eisenhower visited the 
City and dcclan^d he was now entitled to descend among 
them and yell his head off because he was a citizen of London. 

Lord Alexander came to the front of the balcony and 
addressed the cheering multitude. “You have stood in the 
front line of battle. In spite of terrors and dangers of air 
bombing you have set an example of bravery and fortitude 
which has been an inspiration to us all and made the 
name of a Londoner famed and respected throughout the 
world.’’ 

There was a larewtdl visit to the Irish Guards at Chelsea 
Barracks. lie went there on St. I^atrick’s Day and presented 
the traditional shamrock to 600 officers and men. He was not 
to see them again until half-way through his Governor- 
Generalship, when he flew from Canada for the presentation 
of new Colours by the King. By that time he had been made 
Colonel, Irish Guards, in succession to the late Field-Marshal 
the Earl of Cavan. 

He sat for his portrait, now at Rideau Hall, to Flora Lion 
who painted him against a background of Tunisian rock. 
She says: “We discussed art most of the time he was in the 
studio.” He presided over a great gathering of 200 civic heads 
met together in the yVlbcrt Hall to greet delegates of the 
United Nations then holding their first Assembly at Central 
Hall, Westminster. Although a soldier he had always longed 
for peace, for it is a paradox that many men trained in arms 
are pacifist by instinct. In his speech of welcome he suggested 
that the civilized world had reached a half-way line. It had 
won the war. It now had to ensure peace, adding: “There 
are a good many beacons to light our way if we do not lose 
the road although it will surely be a rough and stormy one. 
We have [in UNO] a first-class conveyance to carry us to our 
goal if we can make it go.” 

He went to Watford to inaugurate the final term of the 
“khaki” University of Canada in the United Kingdom. He 
was accompanied by Lady Alexander and in his address 
regretted that he never went to a university himself. It was the 
price professional soldiers generally had to pay in his time. 
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‘‘But when I commanded in the Mediterranean I was taught 
a great deal by modern professors, because my Intelligence 
Staff was almost entirely composed of teachers and pro¬ 
fessors. I can say without any hesitation that my Intelligence 
Branch was one of the most efficient of my whole staff and 
probably as efficient as any on any battle front in the world.” 

In the round of farewell visits Harrow was not forgotten. 
He went to the school on the Hill where he was educated and 
in the Founders’ Day speech defended the traditions of the 
“Old School Tie”, saying: “The old school tic is symbolic of 
those great institutions which aim at and succeed in turning 
out leaders. The soldiers of most countries are brave fighters 
but they cannot win battles unless they are well led, not only 
by the higher commands but also by the young men. These 
grand young men were my comrades in Northern Africa and 
in Italy and to them I owe my victories. 

“Of course all my officers did not come from the great 
public schools, but the purpose of these schools is to build up 
healthy bodies, train character and turn out leaders—and 
none does it better than this school of ours.” 

At the valedictory dinner given at the Savoy Hotel by the 
Canada Club on the last day of February, Lord Alexander 
was in the most jovial of spirits. Addressing the distinguished 
gathering he said: “My grandfather was for years in Canada 
but that was a long while ago. A little while back 1 happened 
to be looking at an evening paper—items of news 100 years 
back. Viscount Alexander of the Coldstream Guards was up 
before the Bench at Quebec . . . being drunk and disorderly. 
. . . They say that history repeats itself but I trust. . . .” 

Mr. Vincent Massey who was eventually to succeed him at 
Ottawa but who was then Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, promised him a great welcome in the Dominion 
from many Canadians who were proud to have served under 
him. He recalled the opening words of the old song 
“Some Talk of Alexander”. In Canada it would not be 
the same but all would talk of Alexander with affection and 
admiration. 

On the platform of Waterloo Station on 4th April, 1946, 
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when he and Lady Alexander left for the Dominion, a guard 
of honour of Canadian soldiers of both world wars was drawn 
up. All members of the British Legion living in London, they 
all wore civilian clothes and berets and had their medals and 
decorations on their chests. As the train drew away from the 
platform, the new Governor-General waved farewell to London 
for six years. He was beginning a new career. 

The crossing was made in that proud old liner the Aqiiitania^ 
herself a veteran of two wars. After an uneventful passage 
they arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, to lind the city deep in 
snow and the bunting and flags displayed for their welcome 
torn by a blizzard. But the reception by the waiting crowd was 
for the most part reassuring. The new Governor wore a tall 
silk hat and morning coat. Many of the reception committee 
were very uncomfortable in their hastily hired formal dress. 
Among Lord Alexander’s luggage there was a cricket bag, a 
bunch of shooting sticks and a picnic basket hamper. The 
porters, carrying them, almost groaned: “Does he think he 
is still in England?” Was he going to be another of those who, 
to use a Canadian expression, “put on the dog”. 

Lord and Lady Alexander were welcomed by Mr. Wishart 
Robertson, Government Leader in the Canadian Senate, and 
after the usual formalities they stepped into the special train 
which was to take them to Ottawa where they arrived at the 
Union Station on 13th April. Mr. Mackenzie King was 
waiting on the platform to greet them and they were at once 
presented to the members of the Cabinet. Lord Alexander 
reviewed a detachment of the Governor-General’s Foot 
Guards for the first time before driving in an open car through 
the crowded avenue to Parliament Hill. The Prime Minister 
had gone ahead and was ready to meet them when they 
reached the Peace Tower. 

Thence the whole party proceeded through the Hall of Fame 
to the Senate Chamber, where, half an hour after his arrival, 
the seventeenth Governor-General of the Dominion was to be 
installed. It was a memorable occasion as the new Governor- 
General, still in black morning coat, took his seat on the 
canopied dais while Lady Alexander occupied a chair at the 
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foot of the steps on his left. He stood on a buffalo skin rug. 
On the other side were high officers of the fighting Services 
and close at hand judges of the Supreme Court in their robes. 
The Cabinet were grouped round a long table set in the body 
of the chamber. 

After the formal installation, Mr. Mackenzie delivered a 
message of welcome, beginning: ‘‘We should like our first 
word to your Excellency to be one of assurance of Canada’s 
fidelity to the Crown and of the devotion and affection of the 
Canadian people for their Majesties.” He added that Lord 
Alexander himself was held in special regard by reason of the 
fact that he had commanded Canadian soldiers on the field of 
battle. “We are all proud to recognize in your Excellency one 
of the greatest military leaders in world history. Your success 
in welding together the fighting forces of many nations is 
evidence of the highest qualities of statesmanship.” 

Lord and Lady Alexander took up residence in Rideau Hall, 
the official mansion of the Governor-General, which was to be 
their home for so many years. One of the first things he did 
was to send out for a dozen bananas for the children—some¬ 
thing they had not seen for six years. 

The house was built by an eccentric, bagpipe-playing Scot 
who had made a fortune by cutting the Rideau Canal in the 
last century; it stands in a thickly wooded park of some eighty 
acres to the east of the city and is reached from Sussex Street 
by a long drive, on the gateposts of which is a board with the 
words: “Government House. Private grounds”. Successive 
Governors and their wives left their impress on the mansion. 
Lord Aberdeen added a chapel and organ, Lord and Lady 
DufFcrin erected the ballroom and a theatre for amateur 
theatricals. Lord Grey contributed the magnificent, panelled, 
private study. 

Luxurious maple trees line the avenue to the main entrance 
above which, in the pediment, is a gigantic Royal Coat of 
Arms carved in stone. At the back are extensive gardens and a 
rockery which was laid out by Lady Byng when the defender 
of Vimy Ridge was Governor-General of Canada. The 
mansion, which in reality is an architectural horror, contains 
o 
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some spacious reception rooms, and there are numerous 
portraits of the various Governors and their wives who have 
lived there. Some of them very ‘‘period”. 

Their taking over was done without formality. The house 
was fully furnished in most respects but they had brought their 
more personal possessions and treasures with them. There 
were lots of servants and so many rooms, all so different from 
“ The Vale ” in Windsor Forest. But from the first Lady Alex¬ 
ander decided against ostentation, so far as the rules of the 
protocol would permit. A lot of entertaining would have to be 
done but she was determined that her dinner parties and 
receptions would be as social as could be. A certain amount of 
officialdom there would have to be, for she was the wile of 
His Majesty’s Representative in Canada. Lord Alexander 
was in fact the Viceroy. Lady Alexander only purchased 
three new dresses before setting out on her long journey, and 
they were very simple affairs; the only one that could be 
called in the least bit elaborate was a ball dress in midnight 
blue slipper satin trimmed with lace of the same colour. But 
there were plenty of shops in Canada and you had no need 
to produce clothing coupons! 

Both Lord and Lady Alexander were intoxicated by what 
they had already seen of Canada—its great river, the St. 
Lawrence, its mountains, its forests, its lakes. And the warmth 
of their welcome after a day or two was a delightful introduction 
to their new life. Ottawa especially pleased them. 

Lord Alexander’s first speech at the Canadian Club luncheon 
at the Chateau Laurier was in praise of his new surroundings, 
but as usual he introduced the human touch. “My first 
impression was one of efficiency and cleanliness. I must 
admit that after a more detailed reconnaissance I discovered a 
certain number of old bottles which had been left behind by 
the melting of the snows. But even old bottles have their 
attraction, although I personally prefer them full. Now that 
the Mayor has got out his paint pot and dust pan we must 
expect to see even these old friends disappear. 

“Although 1 have visited many countries from Portugal to 
China I have never before been west of Ireland and in some 
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ways that is strange when we consider so many Irishmen look 
West and have contacts with Canada. 

‘‘When I was a boy I remembered very well three black 
bear cubs which my father brought back from Canada. A 
special cage was made for them but evidently it was not strong 
enough for they managed to get their way out and one morning 
were discovered in the dairy among the remains of the cream 
and the butter. Of course all the right things happened after 
that. My father was delighted, my mother was furious and the 
dairymaid fainted. We children were frightfully intrigued, but 
sad when the bears were sent to Dublin Zoo. 

“There is a small town not far from here called Caledon 
which, I understand, takes its name from the early pioneers 
who came from my home village of Caledon in County Tyrone 
and settled there many years ago. 1 hope to go and visit it. 
1 mention these things because I want you to know that if I 
am a stranger to your country, Canada is no stranger to me.” 

Such a homely approach won the hearts of everyone in the 
room and they were roused to enthusiasm when he went on 
to describe his personal contact with the Canadian Army. 

“It is not necessary to remind you of the magnificent part 
the Canadian forces played in our victories in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The Canadian Army have earned many battle honours 
but then* is none finer than ‘Ortona’. They captured that 
key position on the Adriatic coast against the finest fighting 
force in the German Army—the ist Parachute Division. The 
Canadian Corps broke the Hitler line at Ponte Corvo and as 
the spearhead of the 8th Army, opened the way to Rome. The 
Canadian Corps was again the spearhead of our attack some 
months later when they broke through the Gothic Line at 
Pesaro near Rimini and set the stage for the final assault on 
the valley of the Po which led to the breakage of the Germans 
in Italy and that great mass surrender of a million enemy 
soldiers which heralded the collapse of the Nazis in Europe— 
and final victory. 

“It always gives me a great thrill when I meet a man wear¬ 
ing the ribbon of the African Star or the Italian Star on his 
breast. In many ways I would like to see these honourable 
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distinctions worn on civvy dress. By such a sign can one spot 
an old comrade. Friendships made on the battlefield are 
lasting because they are made of the real stuff.” 

The urge to travel was quickly on him. Here was a huge 
country which cried out to be visited. Within a few days of 
his arrival he had jumped into an aeroplane to make what he 
called a chukker that took him as far as Kingston, Ontario 
and the Canadian border. He said, this time with a chuckle, 
that he could not resist having a first look at the United States 
even if it was only from the air. It was all very uneventful, 
not like venturing beyond the Iron Curtain in Europe when 
sentries would take a pot shot. The thing that impressed him 
most was that w^hen he asked the pilot to show him approx¬ 
imately where Canada ended and the United States began he 
had to consult his maps! 

And so in the middle of May he and Lady Alexander started 
on the first of those long journeys which in the next six years 
were to take them so often from coast to coast. They went to 
Quebec where the Governor-General attended the eleventh 
Dominion Convention of the Canadian Legion, and came 
back down the St. Lawrence to the great French-speaking 
city of Montreal when he received at McGill the first of his 
several honorary Dominion degrees. At Toronto, before they 
returned home to Rideau Hall, he held his first Investiture 
and received another degree at the local university. To the 
cheering students he made the homily: ‘‘You have done your 
duty on the battlefields. Now you go forth into the world to 
carry on the fight for the salvation and progress of civilization.” 

Before the summer ended he had crossed the Rockies to 
Vancouver, and the Indians of the coast named him Chief 
Nakupunkim, the first white man ever to be granted full 
tribal rites. And he brought back with him a brilliantly 
coloured, grotesque totem pole which the Indians gave him. 
It was a signal tribute and so was his Indian name. In the 
early part of the last century Nakapunkirn was chief of the 
Kwakiutls who led his men against the Haidas in a notable 
encounter. Lord Alexander set the pole up in the grounds of 
Rideau Hall outside his studio, plain for all folk to see. But 
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he used to remark reminiscently: “When I and my brothers 
were small boys in Ireland we often played at Indians. These 
days Indian chiefs aren’t what they used to be,” 

That studio in the park was his special sanctum all the 
time he was Governor. He found the scenery around Ottawa 
irresistible and painting it became a chief leisure. When there 
was an hour to spare he and Lady Alexander often drove out 
to the Ottawa while he sketched the landscape, talking over 
his shoulder to anyone passing by. Mrs. Flora Lion who 
painted the Slate portrait now hanging in Rideau Hall, 
stayed as his guest for two months in Ottawa, and the two of 
them often went on painting expeditions down the river. He 
had dropped in at her studio in Chelsea quite informally 
during one ol* his occasional leaves and invited licr and her 
husband to visit him. On board the steamer they sat at the 
same table as Chief Justice Tyndal of the Canadian High 
Court who, when he heard where they were going, remarked: 
“You’ll enjoy your stay. It ought to be most interesting. 
Never in the history of Canada have a Governor-General and 
his wife made themselves so beloved by their natural gracious¬ 
ness and humanity.” 

That was tribute from on high. Here is something more 
modest but equally illuminating. Lord Alexander and Mrs. 
Lion had gone out painting together. A number of small boys 
were very curious and cogitated among themselves. Presently 
one of them came forward and asked, “Aren’t you the Govern¬ 
or?” 

Lord Alexander smiled and nodded. 

“I’ve seen you on the movies—wearing a ten-gallon hat. 
Why aren’t you wearing it to-day?” 

“I don’t always wear it, you know.” 

The little chap was disappointed and walked away, mur¬ 
muring, “Well, I like your painting anyway. Seems pretty 
good to me.” 

His studio at Rideau Hall was originally the dairy built by 
old Thomas McKay round about 1835. It was octagonal in 
shape and bare and bleak within. The heating was supplied 
by a stove. Here the Governor-General kept his Iialf-finished 
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canvases, easels, palettes and paints. Under the tables were 
jumbled all the paraphernalia of an artist’s studio such as 
you might expect to find in an atelier in Montparnasse. It 
was his own private retreat and he alone had the key. Some 
very fine work was done within those eight walls. Two of 
Lord Alexander’s pictures hang in the Montreal Art Gallery. 
They represent a scene on the Norfolk Broads and a study 
of mountains in British Columbia. 

They tell a story of a hawker who called at Rideau Hall 
one morning before Christmas. He was a little dark man and 
he pushed his head through the studio door where a middle- 
aged man dressed in old tweeds was pottering about. With 
refr(!shing directness the intruder asked, “Where’ll I put them 
brooms?” 

“I should suggest the laundry,” said the other, dusting 
his trousers, for he had been kneeling to adjust an electric 
plug. 

“And where’s that?” 

The man in tweeds pointed to a building through the trees. 

“No good, I’ve been there.” 

“How about the big house?” 

“I’ve left brooms there before. Would you be wanting 
any?” asked the little man. 

“No, I don’t believe I need any just now.” 

“Then what about some Christmas cards? I sell them too.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve got mine,” answered the man in tweeds. 

The seller of brooms turned away, remarking, “That them 
totem pole. Never was there before. I’ve been here before.” 

“That’s mine. It was given to me.” 

“Well, well. A Merry Christmas to you anyway.” 

And the hawker trudged away across the snow sublimely 
ignorant that he had been talking to the Governor-General 
of Canada. 

During their first summer in Canada Lord and Lady 
Alexander played a lot of golf. Lady Alexander did a hole in 
one on the Royal Ottawa links and her husband used to go 
round in an easy ninety. Lord Montgomery paid them a visit 
on his way to the States. He was one of a constant stream of 
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distinguished guests from overseas. And when the snows came 
there was ski-ing and skating. 

By the end of the year they had established a definite 
routine at Government House. They always made a 
point of having breakfast with the children. Rose was now 
fourteen, Shane eleven and Bryan, nearly seven. The two 
elder ones were going to school in the city and at midday 
Lady Alexander used to drive out to fetch them just like any 
other Ottawa parent. The park-land with its pony riding was 
a constant joy and Bryan had a toy jeep. After the children 
had gone to their lessons, Lord Alexander used to go to his 
study while Lady Alexander made the domestic arrangements 
for the day. 

There was always a lot of routine work in the Governor’s 
bureau, where he was assisted by his secretary, Major-General 
F. G. Lctson; requests for interviews, the business of investitures, 
official receptions, banquets. Between noon and one o’clock 
was the hour set aside to receive official callers. Family 
luncheon was then served. The afternoon was again given over 
to official duties, the reception of ambassadors presenting 
credentials, and the like. Then an hour or two painting 
around RockclifFe or a game of golf before preparing for the 
inevitable evening dinner party in the State Room. There 
were always half a dozen guests, sometimes as many as forty. 

On 4th December, 1946, it was announced from Bucking¬ 
ham Palace that Lord Alexander had been created a Knight 
of the Garter. It was no ordinary award, for, as a Downing 
Street announcement accompanying the Gazette^ stated: “The 
appointments announced to-day to the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter have been made under a procedure similar to 
that used for the awards of the Order of Merit. The Order of 
Merit is awarded without any formal submission by tlie Prime 
Minister or other responsible Minister of the Crown. This 
position was clearly established in 1902 when the Order was 
founded. 

“When appropriate the King is pleased to inform the Prime 
Minister of his intentions with regard to the award of this 
Order before conferring it and to consider any private and 
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unofficial suggestion which the Prime Minister may make. 
The Prime Minister and Leader of the Opposition have both 
accepted the view that the same procedure should apply to 
appointments of the Most Noble Order of the Garter in 
future. The King has been pleased to approve.” 

The Order of the Garter is restricted to twenty-five knights, 
apart from members of the immediate royal family and 
foreign heads of States. There were seven existing vacancies 
and they were all filled that day. The Conservative and Labour 
leaders, isrount Cranborne (now the Marquess of Salisbury) 
and the late Viscount Addison were honoured together with 
the five Service chiefs—Viscount (now Earl) Mountbatten 
of Burma, Viscount Alanbrookc, formerly C.I.G.S., Viscount 
Portal of Ilungcrford, former Chief of the Air Staff', Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, and Viscount Alexander of Tunis, 
Governor-General of Canada. 

He ^vas in Ottawa at the time of the award and so could not 
be present at the Chapter of the Order held by the King at 
Buckingham Palace just before Christmas. The insignia was 
sent to him instead and by special dispensation he was per¬ 
mitted to use the letters K.G. after his name. 

One must not suppose that during his first year of office, 
Lord Alexander never put a foot wrong. He was no paragon 
and would have been the first to deprecate any suggestion that 
he was. He had been a professional soldier ever since he had 
joined the Irish Guards as a subaltern, winning his way slowly 
to the highest rank. From the time when Sicily was invaded 
the character of the war demanded that Alexander should 
be a soldier in the field and a statesman in the camp. In this 
role, too, he was successful, but even so he remained a soldier 
who understood military realities better than political con¬ 
ventions. 

And so while at Ottawa he did not hesitate to speak his mind 
now and then in passing oblivion of the protocol. During 
the first twelve months he occupied Rideau Hall he had already 
been to remote parts of the Dominion, travelling to places 
where no previous Governor had ever been before. 

He had declared that the Canadian military forces might 
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play a role in helping ordinary enterprise open up the nation’s 
great resources in the northern mineral fields. He earned the 
opprobrium of the unions. 

On a visit to the United States he opined that the best way 
to prevent war was to be prepared for it—a declaration that 
coincided with the moment when the Dominion Parliament 
were contemplating drastic economies in the Canadian military 
services. 

They were small errors in the light of his greater achieve¬ 
ments. He packed a great deal into that first year. He travelled 
25,000 miles, entertained 7,000 guests at Government House, 
and made 100 speeches. He had held his first New Year’s 
levee and delivered his first Speech from the I'hrone in which 
he informed the world that Canada was playing a very definite 
part in the difficult task of re-establishing peace in the world. 
He had paid his first visit to the United States and stayed as 
President Truman’s guest at the White House. He had spent 
a holiday with his wife and family in the Cape Breton High¬ 
lands. He had been marooned on the Yukon River south of 
Dawson City when he had to be rescued by aeroplane. He 
had been to Vancouver where he emphatically declared 
that Canada was the country where a young man could make 
his way better than in any other and he had played on the 
winning side at the Royal Club at Montreal where he threw 
his first stone on a curling rink. 

One may suppose that his first visit to the United States 
was of the more immediate international significance. He 
went there in the early days of February, 1947, and was 
greeted at Washington’s great Union Station by Secretary of 
State Marshall, a colleague of Algerian days. At the White 
House he and Lady Alexander occupied the same suite as 
Mr. Churchill when he was the guest of Franklin Roosevelt. 
He visited General Washington’s house at Mount Vernon 
and laid a wreath on the tomb of his old chief, Field-Marshal 
Sir John Dill, at Arlington. There was a delectable afternoon 
passed in the Mellon Art Gallery and a trip to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. And after that a journey to West 
Point where he reviewed the cadets on parade, remarking 
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that he had fulfilled a resolution of over thirty years, for he had 
always wanted to step on that historic parade ground in 
memory of a West Point cadet who was a friend of his and who 
had been mortally wounded at Arras in the First World War. 

In New York he and Lady Alexander drove to City Hall in 
a blinding snowstorm to be welcomed by Mayor O’Dwyer 
who presented him with the City’s Scroll of Honour as an old 
comrade of the Armies of Italy. It was inscribed: “To a soldier 
of the British Army in World Wars One and Two who earned 
the gratitude and admiration of the democratic peoples of the 
world for great courage and leadership on all fronts and to-day 
is further cementing the bonds of friendship between the people 
of Canada and the people of this nation.” 

It was, however, in his speech to the Canadian Society of 
New York that he measured up to the fullest extent the re¬ 
sponsibilities inherent in his position as Governor-General 
of the Dominion. He started off by reasserting a New Year 
resolution from which he never largely departed. “I want to 
say no more about the war. For the very good reason that I do 
not want to become famous as a well-known bore.” Rather, 
he said, as he went on, our thoughts should be concentrated 
on the future, wherein there was so much to do. 

“Canada is doubly fortunate in having this great and 
friendly country as neighbour. Those of us who come from 
Europe cannot help being impressed by the almost ideal 
relationships which exist between the two countries. This 
state of affairs exists because on either side of the border you 
have two level-headed, sensible, broadminded peoples, who, 
if they have differences of opinion, settle those differences 
in a tolerant and understanding spirit.” 

He went on to mention various disputes between Canada 
and the United States which had been settled by arbitration 
—the delineation of the border of Maine, the New Brunswick 
boundary question, the Alaska problem, even the right to 
fish for seals in the Behring Sea. Such goodwill had also 
prevailed in the wider relationships between North America 
and Great Britain. 

After referring to the fact that this was the year of the 
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Canadian Citizenship Act, he said: ‘‘I think it is very significant 
that an agreement so far reaching as that drawn up in the 
railway train at Ogdensburg in 1940 should have consisted 
of no more formal document than a Press release, agreed on 
by the President and Prime Minister. It was in spirit of give 
and take that this agreement and the Hyde Park agreements, 
which meant so much to the integration of the war effort of 
Canada and the United States, could be concluded in so short a 
time and with so little argument.” And he concluded: ‘'War 
may make us great but let it never be forgotten that peace 
only can make us both great and free.” 



XIV 


The Making of a Pro-Consul 

T he position of Governor-General of Canada under the 
Constitution of the Dominion is largely one of respons¬ 
ibility without authority. Under the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931 provision was made for all restrictions 
on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions to be removed. 

The situation in Canada, as in the case of Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand, can now be defined: ‘‘They are 
autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no case subordinate one to the other in any aspect 
of their domestic or internal affairs, though united by a com¬ 
mon allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

In Canada the executive power is vested in a Governor- 
General appointed by the Sovereign on the advice of the 
Canadian Ministry and aided by a Privy Council. Lord 
Alexander therefore found himself as the King’s personal 
representative acting on behalf of the Crown, and it was his 
duty to open the new sessions of Parliament. During his 
second year of office in October, 1947, the Vice-Regal powers 
were still further defined by Letters Patent which made it 
legal for the Governor-General to exercise any of the “powers 
and authorities of the Crown in respect to Canada without 
the necessity of a submission being made to His Majesty. 
The new powers and authorities conferred by a general 
clause include among others the ratification of treaties and the 
issuance of letters of credence to ambassadors. The Canadian 
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Government shall be in a position to determine any pre¬ 
rogative in matters affecting Canada whether the submissions 
should go to His Majesty or the Governor-General,” 

His authority was therefore more moral than actual. He is 
reported to have said: “I have always been a man of quite 
definite opinions, but now wherever I go I am asked to make a 
speech, yet I am not allowed to say anything. It really is very 
baffling. But believe me I still think.” 

He could only express his sentiments on matters in which 
he was instructed. Under the advice of his Ministers he could 
prorogue and dissolv^c Parliament and assent to Bills. He was 
the only man in the Dominion not allowed to set foot in the 
Canadian House of Commons, thus following the precedent 
of the King at home. When President Truman made a speech 
there, everyone of any importance in the Dominion gathered 
to hear him. Except Lord Alexander. The Governor-General 
spent a lonely afternoon at Rideau Hall. 

In the existing circumstances it became apparent that 
any success that might derive from his tenure of office must be 
largely obtained by personality and contact with the Canadian 
people. Apart from his natural love of travel, it was the de¬ 
termining factor in his life during the next five years. He found 
a lot of amusing things to do. He became an expert at ‘Tacing- 
off” at ice hockey, “striking off” at baseball, starting husky 
dog Derbies, apart from visiting mines and lumber camps. 
Perhaps less congenial was attendance at innumerable bazaars 
and making innocuous speeches. What won the hearts of all 
ordinary Canadians was his prowess at kicking off at football 
matches. And that requires a lot of practice and skill. 

To the ordinary visitor from overseas, Canadian football seems 
not far removed from all-in wrestling. But like ice-hockey and 
baseball, it is a national pastime and Lord Alexander was at 
pains to learn the rules and try to understand the more subtle 
points of the play. He was quickly to learn that kicking-off 
was not merely a matter of punting a ball through the air. 
It requires a lot of experience. Almost the only person who 
ever saw him practising was the milkman on his early morning 
delivery round to Government House. They tell a story in 
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Ottawa to this day of this same milkman who saw a grey¬ 
haired but very athletic man in his late fifties looking at the 
oval ball on the ground, with the familiar upturned ‘‘V” of 
his bushy eyebrows. He backed some eight paces and sent 
it on a graceful trajectory. The milkman cried enthusiastically, 
‘‘Well kicked, Viscount.” The “footballer” was, of course. 
Lord Alexander, but he put his fingers to his lips, enjoining 
secrecy. 

That same evening the Toronto Star began its report of an 
important football final with these words: “Viscount Alex¬ 
ander of Tunis to-day smashed his own record of 22|^ yards 
for an official football kick-off with a beautiful arching drive 
which went 25 yards.” Those same kick-offs became a regular 
feature of Saturday afternoon games and thousands of dollars 
used to change hands as to how many yards the “G-G” 
would send the ball through the air. 

Another recreation, and a very useful one, was a family 
concern. There are several hundred maple trees in the park 
at Rideau Hall and Lord Alexander decided that they could 
make maple syrup for consumption in Government House 
while some could be sent by Lady Alexander to her old 
W.V.S. depot in London for distribution among those who 
required it. He installed the necessary evaporating equipment 
in a special “sap-house” which was looked after by the Federal 
District Commissioner, and the average annual output was 
around forty gallons. The Governor-General used himself 
to tap the boles of the trees before inserting the spigot, while 
Lady Alexander held the two gallon syrup can underneath. 
This was always the occasion for high spirits among the children 
who travelled round the estate in a trailer, and Bryan, of course, 
invited a large number of his young friends. 

The Alexanders set an example of family life so beloved in 
the New World. The children still went to local schools, later 
Bryan attended Ashbury College in Ottawa. As I have said, 
when the daughter Rose (now Lady Rose Alexander) first 
arrived in Canada she was a girl of fourteen. At Heathfield, 
near Ascot, she was a promising student and at Ottawa she 
was scholastically ahead of the girls in her class. She went to 
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Elmwood School in RockcliflFe but while her father was still 
Governor-General returned to England for a short time to 
qualify for the School Certificate. After a short time in the 
Dominion, the elder boy was sent home to Cothill House 
Preparatory School, near Abingdon, and later on was entered 
at Harrow. 

Neither was sent home because Lord and Lady Alexander 
had a poor view of Canadian education. On the contrary, 
as Lord Alexander explained: “They will one day have to 
earn their living in the mother country.” Actually, as we 
shall see, Lady Rose went later to McGill University and 
when the family finally returned home early this year. Lady 
Alexander said: “Both my boys, Shane and Bryan, have their 
eyes on McGill.” But all holidays were spent at home. The 
children were not pampered. They made their voyages to 
and fro across the Atlantic second-class. 

Little Bryan remained in Canada all the time. He was a 
boy with a load of natural mischief and a fund of good humour. 
Visitors had to beware of his button-hole. It concealed a 
fountain which was liable to squirt water at any moment. 
And there was his B.B. rifle showering pellets on the green¬ 
houses. He had a host of little friends who always seem to 
call at meal-times. On one occasion he crept out of Rideau 
Hall on his bicycle long before dawn and astonished his father 
and mother at the breakfast-table: “I’ve been around Rock- 
cliffe. I’ve always wanted to see what it was like when the 
light came up.” An engaging, boisterous child. They used to 
say at Rideau Hall: “If the walls shake, then it’s Master 
Bryan.” 

The house pet was a shaggy sheep dog, Tessa, which the 
family brought with them from “ The Vale ”, in Windsor 
Forest. She was the children’s constant companion, in¬ 
terrupting their hockey games when they played on the drive 
or on the floor of the famous canopied tent-room at the Hall. 
While they were away at school, she would sit on melancholy, 
lonely watch, awaiting their return. There are two little 
graves in the grounds. They mark the burial place of two of 
Tessa’s puppies. 
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Lady Alexander went shopping in Ottawa like everyone 
else. And at Christmas time there was generally an expedition 
to the big stores at Toronto when she was accompanied by a 
lady-in-waiting. It was a tiring day, as a rule, buying a special 
present for every servant in the Hall from doorkeeper to 
chambermaid. And to stand up to the strain of exploring the 
shops. Lady Alexander wore her customary simple outfit of a 
tailored coat and skirt. 

Official occasions at Government House were a different 
matter. There Lady Alexander always presented a dignified, 
striking figure. Big receptions at Ridcau Hall had long been 
notorious for their stiffness and etiquette and even Lord and 
Lady Alexander never quite succeeded in breaking down the 
formal observances of such presentations. Guests in their 
best clothes, men and women, would rise as a band played the 
National Anthem and the Governor-General and his Lady, 
followed by their entourage, would walk down the narrow 
carpet between the company ranged on either side of the lofty 
ballroom. They would take their place on the dais and Lord 
Alexander would open the proceedings in the name of “His 
Majesty the King”. He was the King’s personal representative, 
with momentary attributes of royalty, embodiment of the age¬ 
long pomp and splendour of the traditions of the British 
Crown. 

Apart from ski-ing and painting, Lord Alexander liked to 
fish. And there was a lot of fishing to be had in Canada— 
salar in the rivers of the Maritime Provinces, trout every¬ 
where, and muskellunge and inland barracuda. He disliked 
trailing for big sluggish fish although he did once land a 
48 lb. tyee salmon in British Columbia. He would go out in 
a bright plaid shirt, blue jeans and waders and often accom¬ 
panied by a Red Indian guide. He took his rod thousands 
of miles—to the primitive camps of Newfoundland, to million¬ 
aires’ lodges on the Restigouche River, to the wild country 
of Northern Ontario and Quebec. A tartan shirt, denims, 
a battered homburg, and his old jeep which he drove along 
lonely roads while whistling the tune of Lili Marlene—it was 
his idea of fun. And not a bad one. He won the coveted silver 
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medal of the Maligne River Anglers’ club for catching a prize 
trout in Jasper Park. 

The essential courtesy of his nature was so often dem¬ 
onstrated while he was at Ottawa. He once visited an eighty- 
year-old Canadian veteran in hospital and his word of greeting 
was: ‘Tt is an honour and pleasure to meet you, sir.” At the 
unveiling of a war memorial at Montmagny in Quebec 
Province he was introduced to a Mme. Marie Boulanger and 
began to talk in French only to be answered in unmistakable 
Cockney: “Aw, come off it, sir. Don’t you recognize a war- 
bride when you see one?” He laughed at his own discomfiture. 
He liked to read the comic strips in the newspapers; once 
Lady Alexander was at a women’s meeting which was dis¬ 
cussing the evil effects such things might have on the minds 
of youth. She answered: “The only way I got to know of these 
ridiculous characters, Dick Tracy, and Li’l Abner, was because 
my husband reads them.” 

And there was the historic visit he paid to his old comrade 
in arms, Cecil von Hahn, in Montreal. It will be recalled that 
Baron Hahn commanded a detachment in the Baltic Landes- 
wehr. Afterwards he migrated to Canada. Fortune did not 
wait on him too kindly and Alexander learned that he was 
working in a department store in the city. He called, but the 
store manager had no knowledge of anyone by the name of 
Hahn—or at any rate he could not be of any importance in 
the emporium even if he was employed there. The Governor 
insisted that he make further inquiries and it was discovered 
that there was a handy man called Hahn who pushed mail¬ 
order trucks around the basement. Alexander went down 
to see for himself. It was von Hahn all right and there was a 
cordial handshake. “Cecil, how are you, old chap?” He 
invited his old friend to lunch but that could not be until the 
hour of clocking-off came along. And so the Governor- 
General waited until his comrade of Baltic days was free. 
They lunched together and Lord Alexander invited the Baron 
to join his house party for Christmas at Rideau Hall, 

In 1948 there was a lot of travelling. He came home to 
England on leave in the early spring to be present at the 600th 
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anniversary ceremonies of the establishment of the Order 
of the Garter and stayed at Windsor Castle as the guest of 
the King and Queen. When he arrived in Britain, he was 
wearing one of those gay ties so beloved on the other side of 
the Atlantic. A reporter is alleged to have asked him whether he 
had a similar one in his luggage as a present for Lord Mont¬ 
gomery. There was that glint in his eye which has won him 
so many friends, as he is said to have answered good-humoured¬ 
ly: ‘T don’t think so. He might think it something for his 
uniform.” 

While in London he received by proxy the Freedom of 
Londonderry and took back with him as a memento a silver 
replica of “Roaring Meg”, the famous cannon on the walls 
of the city which played a part in the historic siege of 1688. 
In the room was a man who told him his wife’s people came 
from Vancouver. Out came the Governor’s note-book. 
“Give me their names. I am going there next week. 1 will 
look them up.” And he did. 

He made a long voyage to South America with Lady 
Alexander and his daughter. They stayed with Sir John and 
Lady Shaw, at Government House, Port of Spain, in Trinidad, 
before going on to Brazil. Lord Alexander was fulfilling a long 
delayed engagement with the Brazilian Government and the 
Brazilian Army. He inspected some of the regiments which 
had fought under him in Italy and was given the coveted 
Medal de Campanha. 

And at Ottawa he entertained Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten. 

In spare moments he found time to finish his famous dis¬ 
patches. The conclusions he drew did not please everybody, 
especially the Italians who resented his mild criticisms of their 
lack of prowess in war and probity in politics. Many of the 
articles which appeared in the Italian Press were frankly 
abusive but no great harm is ever done when truth is told, 
however unpalatable it may be to the recipient at the moment 
of being given the dose. 

Early in 1949 he paid his fourth visit to the United States 
and this time he went as far afield as California. His stay in 
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Los Angeles included a tour of the film studios in Hollywood. 
He was wearing the khaki uniform of a field-marshal when he 
was on a set where they were taking shots of a war-time 
episode. One of the extras sidled up to him and said, pointing 
to his medal ribbons: “Don’t you think you are putting on 
too many spangles? I’ve only got one row.” 

Then in July a two-day flying visit to London to be present 
at the ceremony in the gardens of Buckingham Palace when the 
King gave new Colours to the Irish Guards. He was the 
revered Colonel of the Regiment and had luncheon with their 
Majesties and dined with the officers in the Mess at Chelsea. 
Within a few days he had started on a long tour of the Hudson 
Bay Territory and ended up with a trip to Fairbanks in Alaska. 
By August he had made yet another journey around the island 
of Newfoundland. He became a member of the Montreal 
and Toronto Press Clubs and presented his war-time car to 
the Ottawa museum. It was a ffimous vehicle with a canvas 
roof, and fitted with a tommy gun. In the course of its long 
adventures it had had four new engines. His old driver, 
Quarter-master Sergeant Wells, was present, of course. And 
in the course of the year he entertained his old Harrow school 
friend Pandit Nehru. This time the great Indian statesman 
paid an official call at Ridcau Hall and there was the usual 
junketing. But when all had gone away, the two men were 
able to talk about old days in the long ago when Nehru was 
his senior at the famous school on the hill. 

His next annual leave was also passed in England. It 
coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of the raising of the 
Irish Guards, and on St. Patrick’s Day he walked with the late 
King, when His Majesty presented the traditional shamrock 
to the regiment, drawn up on parade, and old comrades. He 
and Lady Alexander had seen an advertisement of a house to 
be sold at Chalfont St. Giles. It had the attractive name of 
“The Nightingales” and was once the country home of Miss 
Dorothy Dickson, the actress. They decided to buy it, for as 
both said: “We shall have to have somewhere to live when we 
come back to England for good.” Their term of office was due 
to expire but Canada was unwilling to let them go. Lord 
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Alexander was now the only British Governor-General of any 
of the four great Dominions. In Australia, there was Mr. 
William McKell; in South Africa, Mr. Van Zyl; in New 
Zealand, Sir Bernard Freyberg. He was persuaded to carry 
on in Ottawa for another year and so for the moment thought of 
‘‘ The Nightingales ” had to be abandoned. 

And there had been an addition to the Alexander house¬ 
hold. Lord and Lady Alexander had adopted a little English 
girl called Susan. 

When they got back to Canada their daughter Rose, now 
eighteen, had decided to go out to work on her own. She 
had taken a business course at the Ottawa High School of 
Commerce. And she looked for a job. This was not quite so 
easy as it sounded. Anne Clutterbuck, daughter of the British 
High Commissioner, had gone to work in the Parliamentary 
Library. A number of nationalist newspapers had com¬ 
plained that there was no need for her to do any such thing 
and she was depriving a Canadian girl of the appointment. 
It placed the Governor-General in an awkward position 
when his own daughter said she wanted to go out to work 
in an office like other Ottawa girls of her age. But she was 
quite determined. He made no attempt to use any influence 
on her behalf. Instead Lady Rose put her name down on a 
routine list of applicants compiled by Mr. J. R. Howie, the 
school’s placement officer. Far from helping her, her rank 
was if anything a handicap. One or two employers refused to 
entertain her application on the ground that she was out for 
publicity! Finally in the autumn of 1950 she was engaged as 
a stenographer by a local insurance firm. 

It was a signal for the newshounds from all parts of the 
Dominion. The office was besieged by reporters and camera¬ 
men and this time Lord Alexander did intervene. He insisted 
that she give no interviews and if she did they were to take 
place in the presence of someone he approved. An interview 
was subsequently granted and Lady Rose did not know quite 
what all the ballyhoo was about. She only wanted to do a 
job and draw her modest pay packet for a full week’s work 
at her desk as all the others. 
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She had a “coming out party” at Christmas. Along with 
thirty other debutantes she was “presented” to her own father. 
Among the 700 guests at this glittering affair were all the girls 
under thirty from the firm where she worked. Rose was 
fascinating in a New York gown of pale pink net and silver 
lace. But she was reluctant to pose for the photographers until 
her mother pulled her forward with the words, “Come on, 
darling, you mtist^ you know.” It was the shy and modest girl 
everyone knew in her bureau, the girl who confessed: “Fm 
a fair typist but my shorthand could be better.” 

1951 was to be the year of the now famous visit of Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh to the Dominion. It 
was also to witness a renewal of the controversy of the question 
of war criminals and in this Lord Alexander was involved. 
Perhaps it would be better to deal with it here. There had long 
been an agitation for the release of Marshal Kesselring from 
his life sentence, imposed for alleged war crimes. Feelings 
ran high in Germany and indeed elsewhere about the justice 
of the penalty and Lord Alexander did not hesitate to give his 
opinion on the matter. 

He wrote a letter to the German weekly picture magazine 
Der Stern: “I cannot make any statement on Field-Marshal 
Kesselring’s court martial because I do not know the facts. 
But I can say that it surprised me that such a fine and able 
German general as I knew him had been found guilty of war 
crimes. I fought against the Field-Marshal for a considerable 
period, both in North Africa and Italy and I never had any¬ 
thing to complain of in his conduct of operations. He was a 
very able opponent and he and his troops fought a perfectly 
straightforward and fair fight against us.” The letter was 
written in his own hand and dated from “ The Nightingales ”, 
Chalfont St. Giles, on 26th July. 

He and Lady Alexander had returned on two months’ 
leave and had gone to their place in Buckinghamshire to make 
it ready against their forthcoming return to England. There 
was also the opportunity to have discussions about the royal 
visit to the Dominion in the autumn, apart from receiving an 
honorary degree at Oxford. They approached “ The Night- 
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ingales ” in a very practical way. The place wanted redecor¬ 
ating and so why not do it themselves as far as possible. Lord 
Alexander brought out a brown canvas smock and a baseball 
cap and started to work. He had with him a Canadian device 
of a special roller which painted a yard at a time. “Saves a 
lot of work and trouble,” he remarked. But again he was 
destined not to occupy the place. He was persuaded to carry 
on as Governor-General for a short time more and so “ The 
Nightingales ” was let. 

He went back to Canada and visited both Quebec and the 
west. Here he was daubed with red paint by Head Chief Shot 
Both Sides in the presence of 2,000 Blackfcet Indians. He was 
the first white man ever to be admitted to the tribe and the 
event was signalized by the transfer of a head-dress. He chose 
the title of Chief Pit-O-To-Kon—Chief Eagle Head—and sat 
cross-legged to smoke a pipe of peace. 

It will be remembered that a recurrence of the King’s ill- 
health caused a last minute modification of the Princess’s tour. 
She was to have sailed in the liner Empress of France direct to 
Quebec but because of the King’s operation, there was some 
delay and eventually the young Princess, so soon to become 
Queen Elizabeth the Second, and her consort made the out¬ 
ward journey by air. They were the guests of Lord and Lady 
Alexander at Rideau Hall and when the formalities were over 
the Governor-General organized a traditional “square dance” 
in the ballroom. Neither of his guests had any knowledge of 
this American form of dancing and so he gave them expert 
instruction. For he himself had become an expert during his 
five and a half years in Canada. The Duke of Edinburgh sent 
into the town for a chequered shirt and it arrived so late he 
had no time to remove the price-tab. The Princess wore a 
flowered blouse and flowing shirt. And an uproarious time 
was had by all. 

But already there were rumours in the air about his own 
personal future. The General Election took place on 25th 
October, 1951, anniversary of Agincourt and the charge at 
Balaclava. The Conservatives \vere returned by a narrow 
majority and Mr. Churchill succeeded Mr. Attlee as Prime 
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Minister. Like his predecessor he assumed the portfolio of the 
Ministry of Defence. Within a few weeks of the new Govern¬ 
ment taking office, there were well-founded reports in White¬ 
hall that the Prime Minister, confronted as he was by many 
unforeseen domestic and political problems, contemplated the 
appointment of a distinguished personage to relieve him of 
part of his burden. The question of the organization of national 
defence was assuming almost as great an importance in time 
of peace as in time of war. For the moment the political 
quidnuncs did not mention the name of Lord Alexander. 
There was the very good reason that only in September the 
Governor-General had agreed to a further extension of his 
term of office at least until the autumn of 1952. He had 
reached a peak of popularity, unprecedented in Canada’s 
history, and several branches of the Canadian Legion had 
seriously expressed the hope that he would remain in Ottawa 
for the rest of his life. 

In the early days of 1952 the Prime Minister visi¬ 
ted Canada, following his conference with President 
Truman at Washington. He had intended to fly to the Dom¬ 
inion but weather conditions forced him to travel by train. 
He was met at the Ottawa Union Station by Mr. St. Laurent, 
the Canadian Prime Minister and Major-General Letson, who 
had been Lord Alexander’s private secretary throughout his 
prolonged Governor-Generalship. Among those on the 
platform was Mr. Claxton, the Dominion Minister of Defence, 
and when he was introduced Mr. Churchill greeted him with 
the remark: “A fellow colleague.” Although it was freezing 
cold with the temperature at about ten above zero, there 
were thousands of people waiting to cheer Mr. Churchill as 
he drove to Rideau Hall, where Lord Alexander, as represent¬ 
ative of the King, awaited him. 

It soon became obvious that this was to be no formal visit. 
During the week-end Mr. Anthony Eden, the Foreign Minister, 
flew in from New York and the party was joined by Lord 
Cherwell and Lord Ismay. And it was announced that 
General Sir Gerald Templer, who had been deputed to assume 
command in Malaya, was on his way by air from London, 
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There ensued a series of conferences at high level before 
Mr. Churchill returned to America on his way home after 
addressing a Joint Session of Congress. It presently became 
known that Lord Alexander had been asked to curtail the 
period of his Governorship and go back to England. On 
22nd January, 1952, he spoke at the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy—in five years the output of the mines had more 
than doubled—and he referred to the eve of his departure. 
“My family and I have been very happy in the Dominion and 
this occasion holds a note of sadness for me. My children 
have grown up as young Canadians and we are frankly un¬ 
happy at leaving what has become our second home.’’ 

An official announcement was made from No. 10 Downing 
Street on 28th January: “The King has been pleased to approve 
that Field-Marshal the Viscount Alexander of Tunis, K.G., 
G.C.B.. G.C.M.G., C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C., be appointed 
Minister of Defence.” He relinquished the Governor-General¬ 
ship of Canada forthwith and in recognition of his signal 
services was advanced to the rank of Earl. He took the style 
and title of Earl Alexander of Tunis, and Baron Rideau of 
Ottawa and Castle Derg in County Tyrone. The days of his 
great pro-consulship had come to an end. 

The appointment did not pass without certain criticism 
on the part of the Opposition. Mr. Attlee was quick to protest 
to the House, not on personal grounds, but because of the 
doubtful situation he might find himself in as a distinguished 
soldier acting as Minister and transmitting the advice of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Churchill met the objections with the joking reference 
to the fact that he himself had been a serving soldier but had, 
in later life, often seen fit to interfere in civilian affairs. More 
seriously, he reminded members that Lord Alexander was 
now a civilian himself. He had retired from the army to all 
intents and purposes. There had been an interval of almost 
seven years in which he had been completely divorced from 
military affairs and he had lived far away from England. If 
there was ever any question that there should be any com¬ 
petition between the new Minister of Defence and the Chiefs 
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of Staff, it would be disastrous. As it was, the Prime Minister 
concluded, all right-thinking men would, in the present 
emergency, feel reinforced by his presence and advice. 

Lord Alexander made immediate preparations to leave 
Ottawa to give place to the new Governor-General, the 
Right Hon. Vincent Massey, the first Canadian ever to be 
nominated as the King’s Representative in the Dominion. 
Packing up at Rideau Hall was a big job. The family had 
lived there so long and had accumulated a lot of possessions. 
Almost the last thing the retiring Governor did was to “block” 
the skis he had used so often on the Gatineau Hills and the 
slopes of the Laurentian mountains. 

There was genuine regret all over Canada at the departure 
of the Governor-General who had made himself so well 
beloved. His portrait was prominently displayed by way of 
farewell gesture in all the display advertisements taken in the 
newspapers by the big stores and businesses. Ottawa had 
become so familiar with his formal top hat and morning coat 
on official occasions, as it had known the Governor in his 
leisure moments when he could be seen in tweed hacking 
jacket and flannel bags driving his own jeep into the country 
with his paints and easel piled in the back. His ordinary way 
of life had appealed greatly to the Canadian people. He had 
always liked to do the things they did—to shoot, to fish, to 
ski, to go on picnics. He had revelled in the rigours of the 
Canadian winter and declared that vigorous exercise in the 
snow was the most effective cure of the common cold. He had 
taken the liveliest interest in Canadian sporting life—lacrosse, 
snow-shoeing, ice-hockey, skating and Dominion football. 
He had tackled the task of perfecting his French with the same 
assiduity as he had kicked off at football in the big matches. 
He had attended a class twice a week given by the Reverend 
Mother St. Thomas at the local Joan of Arc Institute and taken 
his home-work back with him like any other pupil. His teacher 
said that he used to attack French conversation exercises as if 
they were tactical manoeuvres and he had been one of the best 
students she remembered. 

There had been so many pleasant, human incidents during 
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his term as Governor. Often on visits to the farmlands he would 
ride with the local rancher across the prairie and take his 
turn at the harvester. On a visit to the Ottawa fire-station 
he slid down the pole but contrived to keep his dignity. During 
the last weeks of his stay he helped put out a fire at a farmhouse 
in the Ottawa hills. The following day he drove to hospital a 
girl-skier who had broken her ankle. 

While in Canada he became a notable speaker, whether 
in the formal atmosphere of the Senate Chamber or after a 
convivial banquet. He delivered himself with force, modesty 
and without any frills. His relations with the Press while in the 
Dominion became more and more cordial and were never 
strained by the occasional dififerences he had with war cor¬ 
respondents during some of his campaigns. He once drank 
rum from a tin mug at a Parliamentary Press Gallery party 
in Ottawa while a band blared out “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band”. His membership of the Montreal and Toronto Press 
Clubs was no mere honorary affair. At Toronto he frequently 
used to drop in at the Club rooms quite casually, order an 
Irish whiskey and play cribbage with the members. He is a 
good clubman. In London he is often seen at White’s where he 
writes his personal correspondence by hand. 

It is estimated that during his years in Canada he travelled 
more than 184,000 miles. On most of his long jatmts he was 
accompanied by Lady Alexander. He visited the backwoods 
equally with the cities, big and small. And they were never 
dull formalities so far as he and his wife could avoid such 
things. Indeed they were ever marked with an eager interest 
on the part of both to know what w^as going on, what the 
people were thinking about, what they were doing. At big 
official moments such as the opening of a parliamentary 
session or an Armistice Day parade, he wore an air of natural 
authority and a sense of exalted responsibility. He was thor¬ 
ough in his methods and adapted himself to the Canadian 
way of life. 

When he was given the signal honour of being made a 
Canadian Privy Councillor the day after he ceased to be 
Governor-General (only two other non-Canadians have been so 
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distinguished, the Duke of Windsor, iis Prince of Wales, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill) he was able to say: 'i luive fulfilled 
a promise I made to myself in 1946 that 1 would help Canadians 
in their aw^areness of their great nationality and of their 
wonderful position in the Commonwealth and in the world.” 

On the eve of his departure the influential Ottawa Journal 
headed its editorial “Good-bye Alex”. And there followed: 
“These informal words w^e’re using will probably shock the 
protocol boys on the Hill; but we’ve an idea they are the sort 
of words you would want us to use. And we want you to know 
they are the w'ords used by thousands in Ottawa who do not 
think of you in terms of protocol, who know and will re¬ 
member you as a human being, a good fellow among good 
fellows, a man among men.” 

The leader WTiter went on to describe him as “a great 
guy, the farthest removed from a stuffed shirt that ever came 
to Rideau Hall. So good-bye, now. If you’re the last of your 
line—more’s the pity—then at least you have been a good 
last.” 

At the time he resigned his office, his term as Governor- 
General had been twice extended. He occupied Rideau Hall 
longer than anyone else apart from the late Earl Grey. Al¬ 
together he was in Canada for almost six years and had he not 
become Minister of Defence he would have remained there 
nearly seven. 

When he said farewell to Ottawa he was in his sixty-first 
year. 



XV 


Minister of Defence 


1 0 RD and Lady Alexander sailed on 17th February, 1952, 
from fialifax, the port at which they had originally disem- 
-'barkcd from the old Aquiiania on 16th April, 1946. They were 
accompanied by their two sons, Shane and Bryan and their 
little adopted daughter, Susan. Lady Rose remained in 
Montreal to complete her studies at McGill University. 

At Liverpool they had to submit for half an hour to the 
flashlights of cameramen and the questions of reporters. Lord 
Alexander was modest and reserved in what he had to say but 
he did remark significantly:— 

“As Governor-General of Canada I have had to deal with 
most aspects of diplomatic work and political problems. 1 
know how departments work after six years in Canada.” 

He came back with no home in England of his own. His 
house, “ The Nightingales ”, at Chalfont St. Giles had been 
let and in any case he had decided to dispose of it as being too 
far away from his new job in Whitehall. He and Lady Alex¬ 
ander took up temporary residence with his mother-in-law. 
Lady Lucan, in Porlman Square. 

He was admitted to the Privy Council in the presence of 
the young Qiieen. It must have been a poignant moment to 
the bereaved sovereign remembering the last joyous occasion 
they had met in Rideau Hall. On 12th March, 1952, he took 
his seat in the House of Lords, his sponsors being the Earl of 
Halifax and the Earl Fortescue. And he borrowed the scarlet 
and ermine robes from a fellow-pccr for the occasion. 
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He went regularly to his office at the Ministry of Defence, 
wearing civilian clothes and working long hours, taking his 
dispatch case home with him. He was called on to attend 
official dinners at Number 10 and the Foreign Secretary’s 
house in Carlton Gardens. He accompanied a procession of 
guardsmen to the Memorial on Horse Guards Parade. He was 
at Burlington House on ‘‘varnishing” day for he had some of 
his own pictures on view in the Gem Room of the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibition. In April he flew over to Paris 
for the day and had luncheon with General Eisenhower and 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery. On his return he said no 
great importance ought to be attached to his trip. He had 
merely gone to France to pay his respects to “his old chief”. 
It was probably in the nature of farewell, for the American 
Commander of S.H.A.P.E. had announced his intention of 
resigning the post with a view to standing as a candidate in 
the forthcoming Presidential election. 

He had yet to make his maiden speech in the House of Lords 
and there was much speculation in political circles as to what 
he would say. Both the official Opposition and the meagre 
Liberal Party were still in doubt as to the wisdom of the 
appointment of a peer and a soldier to the key position of 
Minister of Defence. But when the day came he conducted 
himself with dignity and authority and momentarily all 
criticism was stilled. So much so that when he had resumed 
his seat, Lord Pakenham on behalf of the Opposition said 
that by his first performance on the Front Bench he had already 
established himself as a leading figure of the House. 

Although he had been raised to the peerage in January, 
1946, it was not until 3rd April, 1952, that he made his first 
speech to their Lordships. It took the form of a general 
view of our national defences and was made in reply to a 
motion by Lord Alexander of Hillsborough. It was indeed an 
affair of the Alexanders and the situation was made the more 
piquant by reason of the fact that Lord Alexander of Hills¬ 
borough had himself, as Mr. A. V. Alexander, once held office 
as Minister of Defence. 

As was expected Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough 
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referred to the fact that the Duke of Wellington had attained 
high office because he had come to be regarded as an elder 
statesman. There was no real parallel, for the Duke had had 
administrative experience as Secretary for Ireland long before 
his victories in the wars against Napoleon, and in any case at 
that time it was more usual for the Prime Minister to sit in the 
House of Lords than in the House of Commons. 

But Viscount Alexander's tribute otherwise was ungrudging. 
He described the new Minister of Defence as a great national 
figure and that he would do a good job in his new' role. 
While expressing dissent that a soldier should have been 
given the position of hearing the recommendations of the 
chiefs of stair and representing the general attitude of the State 
in such matters, he agreed that if that was the decision of the 
Prime Minister then no person could have been chosen wdth 
qualifications that matched those of Earl Alexander. 

The veteran Liberal leader, Viscount Samuel, made his 
personal contribution to the debate, saying that after a long 
military career of great distinction, Earl Alexander was 
Governor-General of Canada with signal success and the 
general admiration of all. Now he was embarking on a third 
career as head of one of the great departments of State. With 
gratitude for his eminent services in other spheres, the whole 
House welcomed Earl Alexander with the greatest cordiality. 
Lord Samuel had been a prominent member of the House of 
Commons during the First World War and served as Home 
Secretary under Mr. Asquith. And he recalled the dubious 
success that had attended the appointment of Lord Kitchener 
as Secretary of State for War. Ignoring the fact that it was the 
magnetism of Lord Kitchener’s personality that brought into 
existence the famous Kitchener Army, there was again no 
real parallel. Nearly all Lord Kitchener’s career had been 
spent in the East and he was never very happy among the 
bureaucrats of Whitehall. As the Prime Minister said when he 
announced Earl Alexander’s appointment, the new Minister 
had ceased to be a soldier for six years and had undertaken 
administrative work of the greatest importance with signal 
success. 
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Lord Alexander read his speech from a typewritten brief. 
He was in no ways disconcerted by the strange atmosphere in 
which he found himself. There was a large attendance of his 
fellow-peers and Mr. Anthony Head, Minister for War and 
Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, First Lord of the Admiralty, as Privy 
Councillors, sat on the footsteps of the Throne. Mr. Winston 
Churchill looked in to see how his protege was getting along 
but was evidently very satisfied for he did not remain more 
than a few minutes. 

Earl Alexander took the view that there was no justification 
for complacency in face of the great potential forces which 
were arraigned against us but he added:— 

‘Tn spite of the weakness of our defensive armour I am not 
convinced that those who are our potential enemies them¬ 
selves feel sure they are strong enough to challenge us and our 
allies in mortal combat. 

“If a Third World War is less likely to-day than it was a 
year ago, it is because we and our allies have set about putting 
our defences in order and in organizing our immense potential 
strength to resist aggression.’’ 

That was the brighter side of the picture, but the reckoning 
would he hard. In the current year expenditure on defence 
would absorb more than 10 per cent, of the gross output of 
goods and services of the community. Eight per cent, of the 
population would be directly engaged on defence work, 
including more than 850,000 men and women in the armed 
forces and more than 1,000,000 employed by or for the forces. 

He concluded amid loud and prolonged cheers:— 

“None can deny that we are facing a dangerous period. 
Every man and woman who is actively engaged in war 
production can make no finer contribution to the safety of our 
homes than in doing his or her utmost to produce goods for 
our fighting men. And as quickly as possible. Given the 
weapons to do the job, no one would employ them better than 
our sailors, soldiers and airmen, if the need to employ them 
should ever arise. 

“We have suffered our reverses and even defeats in the field 
when we had inferior equipment to our enemies. But when 
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we had the proper tools to do the job we won our battles and 
won final victory. I feel confident that this time, provided we 
can arm our people with the best of equipment and material, 
we shall achieve something which will be far better and more 
noble than to gain victory on the battlefield. I believe that we 
will prevent the start of a Third World War.” 

His statement was accepted throughout the country as a 
plain-speaking, straightforward exposition of the state of 
the defence of the nation at a moment of crisis. It avoided 
all political implications and its purpose was contained in its 
notable peroration. He had approached his high task on the 
age-long principle that the safety of the people is the supreme 
law. He had set out to organize defence with the same pains¬ 
taking deliberation as he had so often organized victory. 

By his first speech in the House of Lords he got off to “a good 
start”, as he once said, in different circumstances, to General 
Eisenhower. 

But there were difficult tasks ahead. 1952 was to prove to 
be a year of continuing crisis. The rehabilitation of Germany 
and the recognition once more of Japan as a Sovereign State, 
were merely incidents. There was not only a dangerous 
situation in the Middle flast with troubles in Jordan and Per¬ 
sia, there was the much more perilous circumstance of the 
protracted war in Korea. Here was the tilting ground of the 
ideologies of East and West and, dangerous as the situation 
in Europe might prove to be, it was for the time being of 
lesser moment than evidence of possible immediate wrath to 
come in the Orient. For the sometimes forgotten, always 
nebulous, war in the Korean peninsula had reached a stage 
when uncertainty portended perdition. 

Two years had passed since that momentous Sunday after¬ 
noon when the nation heard the grim announcement on the 
radio that troops from North Korea had crossed the pro¬ 
visional boundary in large numbers. There was a hurried 
meeting of the Security Council of the United Nations at 
Lake Success when the invasion was condemned as an act of 
aggression and a violation of the San Francisco Charter. 
There was never any question of declaration of war. What 
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subsequently occurred was a gesture in the interests of peace. 
For the first time since the idea of collective security was first 
bruited by President Wilson in the Covenant of the old League 
of Nations, the peace-loving nations of the world prepared 
to take up arms against an aggressor. 

The war proceeded during the ensuing months with varying 
success to both sides. In its early stages the Northern Com¬ 
munists practically cleared the whole peninsula of opposing 
forces, over-running the capital of Seoul in a few days. But 
the beachheads held on until substantial reinforcements were 
to hand and the day came when the Reds were driven back 
beyond the 38th parallel. Attempts to reach a settlement by 
means of a truce proved unsuccessful because of Communist 
intransigence and obstinacy over the question of interchange 
of prisoners. On their side the Reds took advantage of the 
negotiations greatly to increase their available forces, while 
on the United Nations side there was the regrettable incident 
of the prison camp on the island of Koje and the attempt of the 
President of South Korea, Mr. Syngman Rhee, to assume 
dictatorial power under pretence of averting a subversive 
coup de main within his own administration. 

Lord Alexander was quickly to find that the post of Minister 
of Defence was no sinecure. The preservation of a state of 
peace called for vast additions to defensive preparations on 
both sides of the globe. The mission of General Eisenhower 
in Europe had been rewarded by a growth of confidence and 
an all round increase in Allied armaments, not a little of it 
due to the active co-operation of the United States. In the 
Orient, peace was made with Japan although Allied troops 
still remained temporarily on her territory. And a consider¬ 
able and well-armed force held firmly on to their positions in 
Korea. 

The resignation of General Eisenhower from the command 
of S.H.A.P.E. had an important bearing on the general 
situation. It was decided to transfer General Ridgway, of the 
United States Army, from Tokyo to Europe. General Ridg¬ 
way, a fighting soldier of vast experience, had succeeded 
General MacArthur when he was relieved of his post by 
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President Truman and had been conspicuously successful in 
his handling of the all-round situation. He left Japan in the 
early days ol' May and his place was taken by General Mark 
Clark, who, it will be remembered, was General Alexander’s 
subordinate in the Italian campaign. The renewal of armistice 
talks had again proved abortive and President Truman 
declared in reply to Communist demands about the inter¬ 
change of prisoners that the Allies “would not buy a truce by 
turning over human beings to slaughter and savagery”. 

The arrival of General Clark and the departure of General 
Ridgway coincided with the fantastic incident 011 Koje Island, 
when Communist prisoners kidnapped the American Brig¬ 
adier Dodd who was only rescued four days afterwards when 
tanks were employed. 

\Miile the situation in the Far East was gradually worsening, 
important steps were being taken in Europe with regard to the 
general integration of del'cnee which was to include the par¬ 
ticipation of West Germany. At the middle of the month 
Lord Alexandei' went to Paris to sec the French Minister of 
Defence, M. Pleven. On returning to Northolt, he declared 
that he was very satisfied with the conversations he had had 
with his French opposite number and that they had explored 
the preliminaries of new schemes for European defence against 
aggression. The British Government had declined to become 
an active partner in what was called the European Defence 
Community plan, although it was agreed that closer co¬ 
operation of all the Allied air forces was imperative. 

General Eisenhower came to London on i6th May for a 
farewell two-day visit and there was a distinguished dinner 
party at No. 10 given by Mr. Churchill. There gathered 
round the table many of the great war leaders—Lord Tedder, 
Lord Wilson, Lord Alanbrookc and, of course, Lord Alex¬ 
ander. It was an historic occasion, the last time in which 
General Eisenhower was to be present in London as a military 
leader. 

The European Defence Community Treaty was signed at 
the Quai d’Orsay in Paris on 28th May, those subscribing 
being France, Western Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
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Luxembourg and the following day the Prime Minister an¬ 
nounced in the House of Commons that Lord Alexander, 
as Minister of Defence, would shortly proceed to the Far East 
at the invitation of General Mark Clark on a fact-finding 
mission. Lord Alexander also announced his impending 
departure in a speech in the Lords on the same day. 

Neither the Prime Minister nor Lord Alexander left the 
country in any further doubt as to the potential danger in 
Korea. Speaking in grave tones to an expectant chamber, 
the Prime Minister declared: 

‘‘Since the armistice talks began last July (1951) there has 
been a great change in the military situation in Korea. The 
Communist forces have taken full advantage of the lull in the 
fighting to reinforce, reorganize and re-equip their armies. 

“The size of the force in the field against the United Nations 
Command is not far short of one million, compared with just 
over 500,000 last July. Although the number of formations 
has been increased, this reinforcement has largely consisted 
of building up existing units to full strength. The fresh 
troops are mainly Chinese. At the same time the enemy’s 
strength in armour and artillery has steadily mounted. They 
are now believed to have over 500 tanks and self-propelled 
guns. There have been large increases in the numbers of 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, heavy mortars and field 
artillery. Rocket-launchers have also made tlieir appear¬ 
ance. 

“Despite our air superiority over the immediate battle area 
the enemy has also been able to build up large supplies. The 
enemy has about 1,800 aircraft compared with some 1,000 
last July. About 1,000 of these are jet fighters.” 

The Prime Minister went on to say that in the interim the 
United Nations had not been exactly idle. Their forces held 
the most strongly defended line they had ever occupied in 
the peninsula. The United Nations Air Forces had played an 
important part in limiting the enemy’s chances of a successful 
offensive by rendering the North Korean airfields unservice¬ 
able. The United Nations had immediate air superiority and 
many of the Chinese aircraft were still in Manchuria. Ground 
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operations at the moment consisted largely of reconnaissance 
patrols and probing attacks against stronger Communist 
defences. 

At the conclusion of his statement Mr. Churchill announced 
the decision as to Lord Alexander’s forthcoming journey, at 
the invitation of General Clark, adding: 

“I think it most desirable that this invitation should be 
accepted. Lord Alexander proposes to go at an early date. 
On his return a further statement will be made to the House.” 

Answering Mr. Shinwell, former Socialist Minister of 
Defence, Mr. Churchill emphasized that the situation was 
‘Very grave”, but that the United Nations commanders on 
the spot believed they were capable of holding any offensive 
should it be made. 

“No one can pronounce on battles before they arc fought,” 
he said, “but that is the view taken by the military authorities 
of the United States who now furnish nine-tenths or more of the 
troops engaged with the enemy and are responsible for taking 
the necessary measures. What those measures would be I 
cannot pretend to forecast. During the last ten months we 
have been engaged in truce-making, under extraordinary 
conditions, in which I do not believe there has been any will 
to peace on the part of the enemy, who were suffering so heavily 
when the truce was begun, and who have certainly improved 
their position in the meanwhile.” 

In the House of Lords, Viscount Jowitt, Lord Chancellor in 
Mr. Attlee’s Government, thanked Lord Alexander for his 
statement, and said: 

“What we want is the plain unvarnished truth and we 
shall certainly gel it from him.” 

General Clark’s invitation necessitated a change in Lord 
Alexander’s immediate plans. He had proposed to make a 
four days’ inspection of the British occupation forces in Ger¬ 
many, but this had perforce to be postponed. When the news 
of his journey became known, there were further invitations 
from the Australian and New Zealand Governments that he 
should include the Antipodes in his itinerary, but the nature 
of his mission proved to be so urgent that it was found im- 
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possible for him to spare the time before returning to make 
his official report to the Cabinet and Parliament. 

The urgency of his mission was emphasized not only by the 
cancellation of his tour of Germany but also by the fact that 
the date of his departure was brought forward a matter of 
ten days. As Colonel of the Irish Guards he rode in full uniform 
behind the Queen at the ceremony of Trooping the Colour on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s official birthday on Thursday, 
5th June. The following day he started on his long flight to 
Tokyo. He was accompanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Minister 
of State, Colonel Gardiner, of the Ministry of Defence, and 
Mr. R. H. Scott, assistant under-secretary in charge of Far 
Eastern Affairs at the Foreign Office. He travelled for the 
first part of the journey in civilian clothes and wore a tie of 
the vivid hues which he has affected since his return from 
the Dominion, but on his subsequent visit to the battle-front 
he was in the khaki uniform of a field-marshal. 

He stepped off en route at Delhi where he was met by Mr. 
Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, who, it will be remembered, 
was at school with him at Harrow and whom he had enter¬ 
tained as his guest at Ridcau Hall. The plane also stopped 
at Rangoon. It must have been a grim occasion for the 
Minister of Defence, for the last time he was in the Burmese 
capital he had superintended the blowing up of the oil plants 
at Siriam and the evacuation of the beleaguered city. At 
Hong Kong he gave his first interview, saying that the situation 
in the truce talks was depressing but he thought that if an 
armistice was sought by both sides it should be possible to 
reach an honourable agreement. He stayed with the Governor, 
Sir Alexander Grantham, at Government House, and the 
following day took off on the last lap to Tokyo. 

On his arrival in the Japanese capital he revealed details 
as to how his trip came about. When General Mark Clark 
succeeded General Ridgway in the Far Eastern command he 
had sent a message of congratulation to his old comrade-in-arms. 

In reply General Clark had cabled back:— 

‘‘Dear Alex. Many thanks. Hope you’ll come out here and 
visit me at the earliest possible moment.” 
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Lord Alexander showed the message to Mr. Churchill and 
the Prime Minister at once replied, 

“Go to Korea by all means.” 

He was met by General Clark in Tokyo and soon afterwards 
at a general Press conference gave his preliminary views on 
the general situation, notably whether there should be active 
British participation in the truce talks. 

“There are advantages and disadvantages in the proposal,” 
he said, “and I shall discuss the whole matter thoroughly 
with General Clark. Great Britain has not pressed this point, 
for it is one for the United Nations commander to decide.” 

“1 and my country have the utmost faith in General Clark. 
It is the United Nations’ commander's responsibility to employ 
his Commonwealth troops as the military situation demanded 
and if he decides to send British troops to guard prisoners on 
Kojc Island then we would be completely satisfied with his 
decision.” 

He declared his intention of consulting with Mr. Yoshida, 
the Japanese Prime Minister, on the question of the retention 
of British forces in Japan. He also made his position clear in 
regard to the possible re-arming of Japan. 

“There is nothing in the San Francisco treaty to prevent 
Japan from re-arming, and we must recognize that the peace- 
loving countries must stand together and play their parts in 
collective security,” 

Then came the significant remark that in regard to recent 
political developments in South Korea, there was more 
bewilderment than concern in Britain because the British 
people did not know the facts. There could be no question 
of Britain moving out of the peninsula. 

“It is not a question of cost,” he said. “So long as Britain is 
a member of the United Nations it is our duty to take part in 
the United Nations’ stand against aggression and we shall 
continue to do so regardless of cost.” 

That same day, nth June, he had an interview with Mr. 
Yoshida and Mr. Okazaki, the Foreign Minister, and had a 
half-hour’s audience with the Emperor Hirohito. He spent 
two days in Tokyo before flying to Korea, the greater part of 
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the time being taken up with conferences with General Mark 
Clark and his staff. 

It had become apparent that the general situation was very 
delicate and that the utmost tact would have to be employed. 
American handling of the Koje prison camp, where General 
Clark admitted there had been acts of violence, had caused 
far more ill-feeling than had previously been supposed. 

General Clark accompanied him on his journey to Seoul, 
the South Korean capital. They were met by the Mayor and 
presented with the “keys of the city”, while Korean maidens 
garlanded them with flowers in accordance with native custom. 
General Van Fleet, the 8th Army commander, and Mr. Adams, 
the British Charge d’Affaircs, were present on their arrival. 
It was arranged that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd should spend a certain 
time in Pusan where Mr. Syngman Rhee, the President, has 
his headquarters, in the hope of clearing up the difficulties 
aroused by proposed changes of an undemocratic nature in 
the administration. 

There was a luncheon party in the war-battered capital, 
and immediately afterwards Lord Alexander and General 
Clark started on their visit to the battle-front. Their car 
drove through what outwardly seemed a peaceful countryside. 
All along the road were to be seen peasants, mostly old men 
and women, harvesting the wheat and tending the young rice 
crop. But it was a false impression of tranquillity, for as they 
passed through the villages they saw the miserable mud huts 
in a state of collapse and every brick and stone building pitted 
with bullet marks where they were not torn by shells. And 
there were broken bridges, and everywhere abandoned tanks 
and guns and the sorry debris of war. The first day was spent 
in tours of the various forward airfields and on the Saturday 
evening there was a unique dinner party in Seoul. 

It took place in the dilapidated British Legation and the 
host was Sergeant Leonard Ferguson of the Royal Australian 
Regiment of Melbourne. The main course was frozen turkey, 
of a kind which was being served in all the messes up the line. 
But the sergeant was also able to provide cigars, Australian 
wine and French liqueurs. In fact, as Lord Alexander said, 
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under the conditions it was an ‘‘amazing meal”. Everyone 
of note in Korea, attached to the United Nations, was present. 
Apart from General Clark, Lord Alexander and Mr. Lloyd, 
there were General Tim Cassels, commander of the Common¬ 
wealth Division, General Van Fleet of the 8th Army, General 
William Bridgewood, C.-in-C. Commonwealth Forces, and 
Lieutenant-General “Iron Mike” O’Daniell, Commander 
ist Corps. 

The company had a lot to talk about. In the course of their 
tour of the battle-front. Lord Alexander had stood shoulder 
high in a trench within a mile of the Chinese line. He had 
watched American jets deliver a napalm attack on a Chinese- 
held position. It was the first he had ever seen and his comment 
was: 

“By Jove, that should give the enemy something to think 
about.” 

Moreover the attack had not just been “laid on” for the 
benefit of the distinguished visitors. It was a routine measure, 
for a day or two previously some jBritish troops had suffered 
casualties from Chinese fire from the high ground. 

And there was another incident on the trip, of not so de¬ 
structive a nature. On the airstrip was a guard of honour of 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Lord Alexander noted 
a very tall, bronzed figure in the ranks and^ turning to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Tadman, of the K.O.S.B. asked: 

“Isn’t that Speakman, the V.C.?” 

The lance-corporal, not moving a muscle, said simply, 
“Yes, sir.” 

Field-Marshal and lance-corporal had a short chat and at 
the end, the Minister of Defence said: 

“You did a magnificent job.” 

This first visit to the front line brought out all the famous 
Alexander fire and zest. It was as General Cassels said: 

“He could have briefed us after the first ten minutes.” 

There was the same thoroughness as he had displayed on 
all his campaigns. He went from hill to hill and met hundreds 
of Dominion troops from Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
as well as British detachments. He encountered an old friend 
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of the Irish Guards, R.S.M. W. G. Gilchrist, D.C.M., now 
attached to the Royal Norfolks. His first question was about 
the National Service men in the regiment. 

The reply was, “National Service men are Number One.” 

The second question was, “How do you like Korea?” 

And the answer, “Too many hills, sir.” 

He summed up his first impression of the battle-front. 

“However strong the next Chinese offensive is they will 
suffer terrible losses and we will hold them.” 

Altogether he spent three days in the forward areas and that 
first impression was confirmed. He found the line firmly 
held with strong defence in depth. If the Chinese attacked in 
the near future—and he saw no evidence of it—then they might 
make advances here and there by using all their resources 
and regardless of loss, but within a week they would be effect¬ 
ively held. Employment of larger enemy air forces might, 
however, complicate the situation. There could be no question 
of an elaborate United Nations offensive in turn, for the Yalu 
river was a long way off and there were a lot of Chinese in 
between. 

He made his tour by light aircraft, helicopter, car and boat. 
He packed much into that three-day tour. He visited the 
region where the Gloucestershires made their epic stand in 
the fighting of April, 1951, losing 600 men killed or captured 
in their attempt to prevent the Chinese from advancing. The 
place is now known as Gloucester Hill, and Lord Alexander, 
asking many questions of General Cassels, made an exhaustive 
examination of the position from a tactical point of view. 
While visiting the sector held by the Royal Norfolks and the 
Welch Regiment, a number of enemy mortar bombs fell less 
than a mile away. He flew to Ichon to board the two cruisers 
Ceylon and Belfast and, speaking to the ships’ companies, said: 

“If we are unfortunate to be pitchforked into World War 
Three we shall not be alone, but will have both allies and the 
experience of fighting alongside them, especially the United 
States.” 

His next mission was to Pusan to visit Mr. Syngman Rhee. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had already had talks with the President 
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of South Korea concerning his dispute with the South Korean 
Assembly and how it had adversely affected public opinion 
in Britain. Mr. Rhee had defended his attitude on the grounds 
that he had certain evidence of a military plot to overthrow 
the Government and had acted accordingly. 

Lord Alexander met the President and gave an account of 
what he had seen in Korea, but declined to make any state¬ 
ment for publication. And before he finally left the peninsula, 
he flew in a light spotter plane to the “Terror Island” of 
Koje, 

All was quiet in the notorious prison camp when he toured 
the compounds in a jeep in company with the new commander, 
Brigadier “Bulf’ Boatner, whom he described as an admirable 
officer. There was only one minor demonstration by the cap¬ 
tives behind the wire during the visit. He stopped near places 
where men were known to be buried and examined various 
weapons which had been used in the revolts. 

But he angrily refused to be photographed, saying: 

‘T don’t want to be any part of it.” 

His Far Eastern mission came to an end on Wednesday, 

18th June, when he and his party left Tokyo to return home 
by way of the Aleutians, Alaska and Canada. Before he left 
Japan he said he had been very favourably impressed by what 
he had seen on the battle-front in Korea. There was an 
excellent spirit among all ranks and a high morale. He also 
thought that under the firm control of Brigadier Boatner 
there was not likely to be any major trouble in Koje Island. 
The armistice negotiations at Panmunjom were not mentioned, 
but it was understood that he did not favour active British 
participation at that stage. And from a carefully guarded 
statement it was obvious that he was by no means satisfied 
with the political state of affairs in Pusan. 

We have already seen that his original appointment as 
Minister of Defence had never been fully acceptable to certain 
elements of the Opposition and his Korean mission was made 
the subject of a number of questions in the House of Commons. 
He had worn the uniform 01 a field-marshal while visiting the 
actual battle-front and the circumstance did not escape 
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criticism. Tlie Prime Minister was asked to what extent the 
Minister had gone to the fighting line in his capacity of field- 
marshal on the active list. Mr. Churchill was at pains to inform 
Mr. Wyatt, member Ibr the Aston Division, that a field- 
marshal in the British Army never resigns although he need 
not hold a military command. He deprecated a reference to 
“brass hats”, coming from a member who had held office 
in the War Department and again defended the appointment 
of Lord Alexander in unequivocal terms: 

“I do not think there is any very serious issue involved. 
Precedents for the appointment of field-marshals, to high 
Cabinet positions exist—such as Lord Kitchener—and they 
were approved by the House. 1 cannot feel that any serious 
difficulty is likely to arise but I seriously think, and thought so 
before Field-Marshal Alexander departed on his mission, that 
he should not go into the actual battle-zone without wearing 
the uniform which he has had the honour to wear and sustain 
through so many years.” 

Lord Alexander only wore uniform for a short time during 
his absence from England. When he reached Ottawa for talks 
with Canadian Service chiefs on his way home he was in a 
green sports shirt and grey flannel suit! He reviewed the 
situation in Korea as he had found it and was enthusiastic 
in his praise for the all-round team-work of the United Nations 
in very difficult and trying circumstances. He added: “I am 
very favourably impressed with the whole Korea lay-out.” 
He saw no reason to change his opinion about the immediate 
situation in the peninsula. 

While in the Canadian capital he saw many friends he had 
made during his long Governorship. And before leaving he 
was present at a very pleasing ceremony, accepting on behalf 
of Lady Alexander and himself a gift of £3,000 worth of 
domestic equipment subscribed for by Canadian women for 
his house in England. Since his return home, after much 
assiduous house hunting he had found a house at Chobham, 
set in some six acres of ground and had disposed of his former 
Buckinghamshire house at Chalfont. The Canadian gift 
consisted largely of up-to-date electrical equipment, including 
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a deep-freeze, a dish-washer, a drying machine, a food-mixer 
and a radiogram. 

Before returning to London, Lord Alexander and Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd paid a visit to Washington and called on Presi¬ 
dent Truman. But a great deal had happened in the short 
interval. The American commander had ordered a heavy 
bombing raid on electrical installations on the Yalu river and 
no previous intimation that such an attack was contemplated 
had been given either Minister while they were in the Far 
East. The news brought about a Parliamentary storm of the 
first magnitude. 

After he had seen Mr. Truman, Lord Alexander was asked 
by newspaper representatives whether he had been consulted 
concerning the attacks on the Yalu power plants and he con¬ 
fessed the matter had not been discussed while he was in 
Tokyo. He presumed they had been arranged ‘‘somehow or 
other”. He himself was not averse to the bombing, for the 
installations were valuable, potential military targets. 

The Yalu bombing storm was growing in Britain when Mr. 
Lovett, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, declared that the action 
taken represented no change in United Nations policy. The 
decision was taken by officers on the spot and that in an emer¬ 
gency the joint chiefs could give authority to bomb north of 
the Yalu without consulting the United Nations. He defined 
such an emergency as “an all-out air strike” by the Commun¬ 
ists against the allies in Korea. 

Whatever the general feeling in certain sections of the House 
might be. Lord Alexander returned to London quite con¬ 
vinced that the Americans were putting up “a damned fine 
show” in the Far East. He landed at Northolt airfield on 
24th June and drove immediately to the House of Commons 
to consult with the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden, At the 
afternoon’s sitting Mr. Attlee unsuccessfully attempted to 
move the adjournment to call attention, as a definite matter 
of urgent public importance, to the Yalu attacks, but after 
half an hour of acrimonious discussion, the matter was post¬ 
poned until the following day. 

It so happened that it was the second anniversary of the 
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original act of aggression in Korea and Mr. Attlee, in a general 
review of the situation, said that during the protracted negoti¬ 
ations for an armistice, fighting had been intermittent and on a 
small scale. But, in his opinion this air attack on the Yalu 
installations took the form of a major operation which must 
have been carefully planned. 

The British Minister of Defence, continued the Socialist 
leader, holding high office in the Government, visited the 
scene of operations and was apparently told nothing. He was 
a distinguished soldier visiting a command in which British 
ground, air and naval forces were engaged, meeting another 
distinguished general, who had served under him, and he was 
apparently kept in the dark about this, the biggest single air 
raid of the war. That required some explanation. It was not 
much good sending out Ministers of high rank if they could 
not have full and frank discussions and be put in command 
of the facts. 

Lord Alexander says, continued Mr. Attlee, that he thought 
this raid was right. “I think it is rather unfortunate to make a 
statement of that kind. I am not sure whether he was speaking 
from a military point of view, saying that as a military man he 
approved of it or whether he was speaking as Minister of 
Defence on behalf of the Gkivernment. That is one of the 
difficulties that are apt to occur in appointments of this 
nature.” 

In view of the fact that the Government had decided that 
Lord Alexander, as Minister of Defence, and Mr. Sclwyn 
Lloyd, as Minister of State, would make authoritative state¬ 
ments in both Chambers on ist July, the Labour Party, in the 
names of Mr. Attlee, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Shinwell, 
Mr. Noel-Baker and Mr. Kenneth Younger, tabled a motion 
which was far from that note of censure which Mr. Ancurin 
Bevan and the Left-wing extremists may have desired. 

It read: “That this House, while appreciating that the 
Government and armed forces of the United States have borne 
the major share in the burden of resisting aggression in Korea, 
regrets the failure of the Government to secure effective con¬ 
sultation on the timing of certain recent air operations; and 
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considers that improved arrangements should now be made to 
enable such consultations to take place between the Govern¬ 
ments principally concerned on issues of United Nations 
policy in the Far East/’ 

Before the actual debate, on Tuesday, ist July, 1952, there 
was a stormy meeting of the Socialist Party in which Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan strongly condemned the moderate language 
of the motion, but Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison would 
not give way. The resolution was put as it was drafted 
and the Government had a majority of thirty in the divi¬ 
sion. 

A great deal of the conflict was taken out of the discussion 
when it became known through Secretary of State Acheson, 
then in London for three-nation parleys, that General Clark 
was unaware of the intended air-raids on the Yalu river when 
Lord Alexander was in the Far East and that the whole affair 
had been aggravated by a misunderstanding in Washington 
for which the American Government could not altogether be 
absolved. 

Lord Alexander’s statement on his visit to Japan and Korea 
was couched in terms of elucidation rather tlian explanation 
or apology. He delighted his fellow-peers with his description 
of his encounter with Mr. Syngmaii Rhee, the President of 
South Korea, whose arbitrary actions had been the cause of 
so much misgiving. 

While warning the House that the President might precipi¬ 
tate an awkward, even dangerous, crisis, he confessed liimself 
in a quandary, saying: 

“I do not know what one can do about him unless one 
takes him into preventive custody—or is that undemocratic?” 

He referred to their meeting at Pusan and how he approached 
the President: 

“Now, Mr. Rhee, I have to tell you how seriously the people 
of Britain feel about your conduct. You put on martial law 
for no apparent reason and also arrest people without trying 
them. The British people do not like that sort of thing and 
they do not think much of you because of it.” 

“To which Mr. Rhee replied: ‘I am not understood by the 
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British people. They are ignorant of the real state of affairs 
and they do not realize it is all for the best.’ 

“As I grn no satisfaction from him I said before I departed: 
‘Can I deliver a message to Mr. Churchill?’ 

“He said: ‘Please give Mr. Churchill my best wishes. Say I 
inquired after his health and said that everything would come 
all right in the end and all 1 ask of him is to have patience’.” 

He confessed that he left the presence of President Rhee 
with a feeling of apprehension. He felt tliat the United Nations 
had a right and an obligation to see that while their forces 
were fighting in Korea to resist aggression and to defend the 
rule of law, those whose territory was being defended should 
not act without regard cither for their own constitution or for 
ordinary democratic principles, particularly when such action 
was bound to cause grave disquiet in Korea itself and so 
weaken the front against the common enemy. 

The Minister of Defence gave his own version of the Yalu 
attacks. Opposition elements, as wc: have seen, had made 
considerable political capital out of the fact that both Lord 
Alexander and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had been kept in the 
dark about this particular action, taken when armistice nego¬ 
tiations were still under discussion. That contention was 
swiftly scotched by his remark that General Clark had not 
informed him of what was pending because he himself did not 
know about it at the time. 

“Had General Clark known, he would have told me,” he 
added. “The plan was submitted to him the day I left. He 
approved the operation as an urgent matter and informed 
Washington. I do not think I possibly could have been told 
by anybody unless they had sent me a wire when I was in 
Ottawa. But the Americans ought to have told us somehow 
before they did it. The Americans have admitted they 
were in the wrong and that they ought to have consulted 
us.” 

He reiterated the statements he had made at various times 
when he was on his mission to the Far East that he was con¬ 
fident any offensive could be held at the price of some pene¬ 
tration and that he had been struck by the cheerful co-oper- 
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ation and integration showed by the Commonwealth units 
under General Casscis. 

In this connection he had come to certain conclusions which 
he outlined: 

“There is no doubt that the Chinese have taken advantage 
of the long-drawn-out armistice talks to build up their fighting 
strength, which was at a low ebb after their defeat last year. 

“They have dug a formidable line of defences across the 
peninsula, which is in considerable depth. Their artillery and 
mortar fire has increased both in accuracy and in volume 
during the past few months. 

“The strength of the Chinese units have considerably 
increased and they arc now in a position to launch a major 
offensive. 

“Evidence of offensive capability is not lacking, but there 
is no clear evidence of intention at the present. I am told 
that it is not easy to get early warning because the Chinese 
method is to mass their men not nearer the front than ten 
miles within the last forty-eight hours before zero hour, and 
to approach the front under cover of darkness. The feelings 
of those on the battlcfront are of confidence. They think that 
if a major offensive is launched it may penetrate the front to 
a depth of several miles, but that it should be brought to a halt. 
I would be prepared to agree with this opinion provided the 
Chinese can be prevented from moving forward and bringing 
into action on the front their powerful air force. Up to date 
air interdiction programme has been able to keep out of 
action all airfields south of the Yalu river. Defensively our 
positions are now strong. They are well sited in depth with 
carefully prepared localities stretching well to the rear. Great 
use is made of wire and minefields and these are being added 
to and improved every day. 

“There are, however, two factors which require consider¬ 
ation. First, owing to the absence of enemy air action over our 
lines, there is a temptation to neglect the art of camouflage; 
secondly, as time drags on, and fresh untried soldiers take their 
places in the forward units, the 8th Army will not have the 
numbers of battle-experienced soldiers it had in the past. 
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“I believe that a full-scale offensive under present conditions 
can be held and that he will suffer terrific casualties. He may 
out-match us in numbers of men, but we are superior in fire¬ 
power and mobility. 1 also consider that the 8th Army is a 
very fine one, well commanded and administered by General 
Van Fleet and that it is a happy and united team, whose men 
are confident and of high morale. Its most striking eharacter- 
istic is the team spirit which has welded the forces of twenty- 
one nations into one army.’* 

In his conclusion he spoke of important consultations he had 
held to improve liaison between the United Nations command, 
the United States Government and the countries contributing 
forces to Korea. General Mark Clark had agreed that it would 
be appropriate for a deputy to be appointed and that such a 
deputy should be selected from the forces of the British Com¬ 
monwealth. It was a suggestion acceptable to all concerned, 
and it had been decided that a British officer of high ranking 
should be named for the job. 

There were general cheers when he added that if the debate 
had cleared the air over the Korean situation and if his visit 
and his report had been of use to the House, then his journey 
had not been made in vain. 

By his latest speech, he had shown himself again com¬ 
pletely at ease in the Upper Chamber as a Minister of the 
Crown. How right his namesake, Viscount Alexander of 
Hillsborough, had been when he said after he made his maiden 
speech earlier in the year, “He has shown himself to be a 
national figure.” 

We have witnessed his ever-expanding earcer from the days 
when, as a young subaltern, he was wounded in the trenches, to 
the moment when he gave the quietus to Erwin Rommel, from 
the hour when a million men laid down their arms at his behest 
to the moment when all Canada wept at his departure. Truly 
here is a man stamped indelibly with the hallmark of great¬ 
ness, fame and achievement. 

His honours have been many and various. The Right 
Honourable the Earl Alexander of Tunis, and of Errigal in 
County Donegal, Baron Rideau of Ottawa and of Castle Derg 
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in County I’yronc, Knight Grand Gross of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon¬ 
ourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, Com¬ 
panion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
Distinguished Service Order, Military Cross, Field-Marshal 
in the Army, Colonel Irish Guards, a Privy Councillor, Grand 
Croix of the Legion of Honour, Order ol'St. Anne with Crossed 
Swords of Russia, Chief Commander of the Legion of Merit of 
the United States, Distinguished Service Order of the United 
States, Order of Suvorov of the Soviet Union, Vlrtuti Militari 
of Poland, Grand Cross of the Order of King George I of 
Greece^ Ordem de Merito Alilitar of Brazil and Medal de 
Campanha, Merito Civile e Alilitairc of San Alarino, Grand 
Gross of the Knights of Alalta, Order of the Redeemer of 
Greece, Grand Croix of the Order of Leopold of Belgium, 
Order of the White Lion of Czechoslovakia and Alilitary 
War Cross, Alcrito di Guerra of Italy, Croix de Guerre of 
France, Croix de Guerre of Belgium, Order of the Ouissam 
Alaouitc of Morocco, Order of Nicham Iftikhar of Tunis. 
A doctor honoris causa of* the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Qiieen's (Belfast), Birmingham, McGill, Toronto, 
Bishop's College, Queen’s (Kingston), Ottawa, Dalhousic, 
Laval, Western Ontario, Alount Allison, British C^olumbia, 
Yale, Harvard, the College of William and Alary, Princeton, 
and California. A PYeeman of the City of London. An Hon¬ 
orary Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

By their deeds, ye shall know them. 


FINIS 
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